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Mild: enough for anybody 


... and yet they Satisfy * 


* ILDNESS is not the whole story of a 
fine cigarette. 
Chesterfields are genuinely mild but they 
are something more. They stand out as the 
cigarettes that satisfy because they are made 


of high quality tobaccos; because they are 
blended and cross-blended in a way that 
can’t be copied—and that blending produces 
a satisfying taste and fragrance. 


They are “the mi/d cigarettes that satisfy.” 
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FULL DRESS AT REGAN’S 


IME BANE, camp boss for 
*¥ Regan, back of Puzzle Moun- 
tain, cocked his shaggy head 
and critically surveyed his work. As an amateur 
taxidermist, he often showed his skill in mounting 
small forms of wild life and just now was at work 
on a Canada jay. The loggers stood round him, gravely watch- 
ing his big fingers deftly arrange a wing in life-like pose. 
Bingo, recently drifted in and of no account, burst forth into 
garrulous praise. 

Bane could welcome homage from the regular crew, but 
detected sycophancy in Bingo’s lavish admiration, and roughly 
ordered, “Keep shet, or I’ll break yer jaw. In the morning ye 
dig out and nail ten of them reward bills between here and the 
north line.” 

The loggers grinned approval. It was a job on which Bingo 
could not “soldier.” The deep snow and intense cold would keep 
him moving, and if he slighted his task his negligence would be 
quickly discovered. The “reward” bills had been recently re- 
ceived from old man Regan, owner of all the timber in Siscohos 
township, and would be about as resultful, the loggers main- 
tained, as so many orange trees in the Arctic Circle. But 
Regan was supreme and it was for camp bosses to do as directed 
without questioning his wishes. Ever since Canwell, for many 
years scaler for Regan, was found killed on the trail, Regan had 
neglected no efforts to find the assassin. But to placard the 
standing timber of Siscohos with an offer of a thousand dollars 
for the capture of the murderer struck the loggers as being 
absurd. If ever Regan found his man it would be among the 
city dives, where he must have made for once he had the scaler’s 
wages in his pockets. However, it was just and meet that 
Bingo, shirker, known in the ironic argot of the woods as 
“camp inspector,” should be assigned to the senseless task. 

“I'd rather sluice logs all day than go out hanging up them 
things,” Bingo rebelled. 

“Shet up, ye scum!” roared Bane. “Or I’ll turn ye loose with- 
out any snow shoes. Ye stick them bills a mile apart till ye 
strike the north line. Git yer breakfast with the teamsters so’s 
to start early. If I don’t find the ten bills in place when I 
cruise that trail in a few days, there'll be one less loafer in this 
neck of the woods.” 

Bingo cowed and fell back and Bane returned to his work, 
scowling blackly. The jay was difficult to mount in a satis- 
factory position. The boss, despite hig, huge bulk and rough 
ways, possessed something of the artégiig.temperament in his 
make-up, and grunted and swore in pe as he patiently 
repeated his efforts to pose the biztiegiiagiamgulars were too 
wise to irritate him when he was ‘tiighgieaPiily. Bingo was 
fortunate to have escaped the bronzed 708. 

At the crucial moment, when Bane was 


sting 


the stubborn wing for the tenth time, a man - 


house, stood his snow shoes in the corner and ‘@pgpamnREdethe 
group by the big stove. Being a stranger, 
scrutinized by all except the boss, who had 


By Hugh Pendexter 


but his work. The stranger put a low ques- 
tion to Lafond, veteran teamster, who 
grinned and pointed his pipe at the bowed 
figure. The newcomer advanced and touched Bane’s elbow, just 
as the hand was gently pulling a thread which would effect 
the desired result, and began, “I’m the new * 

With a howl of rage, Bane leaped to his feet, his heavy fist 
catching the man on the side of his head and sending him flying 
through the circle, and his deep voice roared: “T’ll larn ye to 
interrupt a funeral!” 

The stranger brought up against the low door and came to 
his feet with much elasticity. He rushed back, his yellow eyes 
blazing with fury. With a deep intake of breath the loggers 
gave room, joyously welcoming this break in the long evening’s 
monotony. The stranger was some forty pounds lighter than 
Bane, but was not lacking in skill to supplement his courage. 
At the first clash he glided under Bane’s iron arm and sent him 
reeling with a clout in the neck. Something besides skill and 
pretty foot work is necessary, however, when one goes to battle 
back of Puzzle; and now the boss was set for the fray, his wide 
mouth stretched in a ferocious grin. Light as a cat, he came 
back to meet his man and this time rough-and-tumble tactics 
took all the honors. The stranger exclaimed in pain as Bane’s 
moccasin smashed against his kneecap. As the newcomer stag- 
gered back, clawing fingers raised a red ridge across his fore- 
head, narrowly missing his eyes. The next moment he was 
smothered and overcome and hurled senseless to the rough floor 
by an onslaught made up of all the foul and unfair tactics the 
lumberjack is capable of. 

It was fully a minute before the defeated man came to his 
senses and managed to struggle to a sitting posture. His first 
move was to tenderly examine his eyes. “I most had ’em,” 
rumbled Bane. 


“Next time I’ll git ’em clean—damn ye! 
“As I was about to remark, I’m the new scaler,” faintly in- 
formed the stranger. “My name is Black ; 
“Yer name’ll be mud if ever ye bust in again on me when I’m 
busy,” Bane harshly cut in. “D’ye git that?” 

“Sure. I’ve learned a lot,” sighed the scaler, crawling to 
his feet. 

“Yer camp is the shack beyond the cook-house,’ growled 
Bane, the edge now taken off his temper. “We’re breaking out 
new landings half a mile up the lake. On yer table ye’ll find 
the tally sheets of the man who had the job last.” With this he 
returned to his work and the scaler limped to the deacon-seat 
and carefully inserted a pipe between his puffed lips. 

“He’s touchy when anyone butts in,” chuckled Lafond. “One 
of the men, called Bingo, nearly got his jest fore you come. 
The way you started made me believe you’d last longer’n you 
did.” The last tinged with regret. 

“My terminal facilities were lacking,” groaned the scaler. 
“I’m always a good starter.” 

This was the new scaler’s introduction to Regan’s, back of 
Razzle Mountain. By degrees it became known he had been 
Bought up in the woods, but had spent several years in the 
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city office. For some reason Regan had shifted him back to 
where he had started in life. 

Bane seemed to resent the fact he had lived in town, although 
after that first night he treated him civilly enough. Truth is, 
sealers are not to be knocked about with the same promiscuous 
carelessness a boss may practice on a simple logger. A knowl- 
edge of figures gives a man dignity in the North woods, as 
evidenced by the scaler occupying his own shack. Again Bane 
knew that should the scaler report the matter to the city office 
there might be trouble. There was only one person in the world 
whom Bane feared—old Regan. As the boss smoked his pipe 
one evening, and moodily watched the scaler making friends 
with the men, even giving a cheery word to the good-for-nothing 
Bingo, he pictured Regan’s wrath should he learn how his 
special representative, independent of all camp bosses, had been 
welcomed. 

But as the scaler made no reference to the subject and seemed 
fully occupied with his duties, the boss took to speaking to him 
a bit after the supper hour. Usually his remarks consisted of 
slighting comment on city life and an implied contempt for 
those who took to it as a preference. Yet his tenacity in reviv- 
ing the subject was curious. 

“Oh, the town ain’t so bad,” lightly replied the scaler. “It 
has its advantages, especially in the evening, after the work is 
done. Still, it ain’t a hardship to get back to the bush again.” 

“Back because ye and the old man couldn’t work in double 
hitch, eh?” Bane insinuated. 

“Why, as for that, we didn’t always hold the same opinion. 
Yet I’m working for Regan. Guess he hasn’t it in very deep 
for me.” 

“When ye send in yer report I s’pose ye’ll tell about our 
fracas?” defiantly probed Bane. 

“And why?” murmured the scaler, his brows rising. “What 
possible interest could our bit of fun have for him? Regan is 
a very busy man.” 

“*Bit of fun’,” softly repeated Bane, darting a glance of 
admiration at the scaler. “Well, that’s good! I see ye ain’t a 
squealer. Mebbe I was too quick last night.” 

“You certainly were too quick for me,” laughed the scaler. 
“I shouldn’t have butted in.” 

“If anything gits me riled it’s to have someone joggle my 
elbow when I'm trying to mount one of them cussed moose- 
birds,” apologized Bane. “I’ve tried a dozen and ain’t got one 
yet to suit me. If there’s anything ye want to know jest come 
to me.” 

“And I won't be butting in?” chuckled the sealer. “Thanks. 
I’m curious right now. Why advertise up here for the man who 
shot Canwell? Strikes me as being funny.” 

Bane shrugged his shoulders and replied: “The old man’s 
notion. He thought a heap of Canwell, I guess.” 

“Yes; they were boys together. Canwell never worked for 
anyone but him.” 

“Of course, it’s foolish to look for the feller up here, but 
orders is orders,” Bane completed. 

“Yet Regan can’t suspect any of the men here. All of them 
have worked steady for him,” mused the scaler. 

“All old hands—that is, except that tramp, Bingo,” slowly 
corrected Bane, his eyes suddenly lighting. “He came here a 
stranger in the middle of the season. He hates work and ain’t 
no good, an out-and-out camp inspector. Yet he seems keen 
to stick along. A dozen times I've been on the p’int of telling 
him to go h’ist his turkey and blow.” 

“I see,” muttered the scaler, puffing his pipe thoughtfully. 
He seemed to be nursing a thought he was unwilling to share, 
and Bane shrewdly guessed its nature. An old woodsman had 
been killed on the trail. A stranger, detesting steady work, had 
sought a job in mid-season. Bane glanced up the room at 
Bingo, who, disconsolate on the edge of his bunk, was trying to 
play solitaire with half a pack of cards, and remarked: 

“Funny about that feller. No one knows where he came 
from. Don’t even know his real name. The boys tagged him 
Bingo and it stuck. He’s mighty close-mouthed. Knows jest 
enough about the work to earn his board if ye keep prodding 
him up.” 

“Er-huh?” mumbled the scaler absent-mindedly. 

After a few minutes of silent smoking, Bane observed: “Ye’re 
quick with yer hands.” 

“Oh, I’ve boxed a little,” deprecated the scaler. 

“It’s all right for play, but in real milling one has to fight 
all over,” continued Bane in what for him was a genial mood. 

“I’m beginning to suspect as much,” the scaler grinned. 

Bane chuckled in high good-nature, and digressed: “About 
this city life. I ain’t seen any of it except what I caught im 
front of the saloons on the waterfront when the drive was DAaS$eq 
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ing through. I guess we didn’t see many mackinaws in perlite 
society down there, eh?” 

“Very few,” smiled the scaler. 

“And them picters of dudes in swaller-tail coats and vests 
with open front, like my watch—did ye ever happen to wear any 
of them duds?” There was a curious note of eagerness in the 
query which consorted oddly with this usual derision of the city 
and its ways. 

The scaler glanced at him furtively and confessed: “I wore 
evening—full dress—quite frequently.” 

“Ye don’t say,” sighed Bane. Then laughed sheepishly, and 
said: “Dy’e know I’ve got a fool weak spot in my head. Ye'd 
never guess it. I’ve always had a sneaking hankering to try 
on one of them dod-rotted riggin’s. Wonder how I'd look?” 

“Swell,” enthusiastically declared the scaler. “You've got a 
bully figure for any kind of clothes. You’re as big as Puzzle 
Mountain without being paunchy. Sure—you’d look great in 
full dress.” 

Bane studied him stealthily and, not detecting any sarcasm, 
resumed: “Queer stuff for us to be talking about up here, a 
hundred miles from nowhere, with the snow five foot on the 
level and the weather 15 below zero.” 

“No queerer than for city folks to dream and talk about the 
woods and roughing it,” earnestly reminded the scaler. 

Bane shook his huge frame as though striving to abandon 
the line of thought, and lamented: “Well, it can’t never be, as 
I ain’t got the eddication to back up the duds. But if anyone let 
on that I’m satisfied with this dog’s life in the bush tell ’em for 
me they’re liars, and I’ll back it up quite proper.” With this 
unexpected avowal he rose, knocked the hee: from his pipe, and 
passed out. 

As the evening chats between the boss and the scaler became 
a part of the bunk-house programme, their places on the 
deacon-seat were left open for them, with the men withdrawing 
a bit to give them privacy. More and more frequently during 
their conversations did Bane revert to city life, displaying an 
avidity to learn about it, his eagerness at times being almost 
pitiable. This hungering for urban flesh-pots impressed the 
sealer as being an abnormal mental growth, yet he catered to 
it. As an exponent of the outdoors, magnificent in stature and 
built to fight life in the open, Bane’s earnestness in dwelling 
on the inanities of town society often sounded sacrilegious. 
Each night, as the scaler listened to the revelations of the 
bearded lips, he found additional food for thought. Thus the 
two talked of the town more thoroughly to the exclusion of all 
other topics as the boss threw down his reserve and betrayed 
more and more fully his hopeless ambition. 

“If I had a wad I’d go to town and live,” he declared one 
stormy night. The scaler, as was his wont, nodded sympa- 
thetically, but made no comment. After a pause, Bane con- 
tinued: “A single man oughter git along—like a gentleman— 
for quite a few years on, say, ten thousand?” 

“That would depend on how fast he spent it,” the scaler 
gravely replied. 

Further confidences were precluded as Bingo, passing to the 
door, stumbled over a chopper’s foot and fell headlong across 
Bane’s knees. With an infuriated roar the boss rose to his 
feet, clutching the man by shoulder and thigh, and with his 
wonderful strength raised him above his head and stepped 
toward the red-hot stove as though to hurl him against it. The 
sealer dropped the stick he had been aimlessly whittling and 
sprang before the boss, saying: 

“Are you mad? Lower him to the floor.” 

“Out of the way, or I’ll smear ye!” bellowed the boss. 

“Let him down—easy,”’ commanded the scaler, presenting the 
point of his long knife against the taut chest muscles. 

Bane growled impotently, felt the steel pricking his skin, 
and allowed his victim to drop to the floor. Then, springing 
back, he savagely yelled: “Damn ye! Ye’d knife me same as 
Canwell was knifed! Drop that knife and Ill » 

“Don’t lose your head and act the fool,” crisply warned 
the scaler. “I’ve stopped you from killing a man on a hot stove 
and from going to prison for life.” 

Bane glared around the circle of exalted faces and realized 
his fiendish temper had carried him too far. “I wasn’t going 
to hurt him,” he sulle defended. “Jest scaring him a bit.” 

“Then I had nogituiifiess to interfere, and let’s forget all 
about it,” pleasgmtlpdiirge: the scaler. “Sit down and we'll 
begin where imtefrupted the talk.” But Bane was in 
no mood for furthefleenversation, and with a murderous glance 
at the.efingiitgeHliago; hurried forth into the storm. 

Thid iatidempdlisturbed the harmony between the boss and the 
scalebdiéestweonights, although they spoke in passing. On the 

sighethescaler handed a haberdashery magazine to Bane, 
peidgon to? (Continued on page 57) 
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Captain John W. Thomason, Jr., U.S.M.C. 


ERSATILITY in art is an 
accomplishment few peo- 
ple possess. In the his- 
tory of this country there have been only three men 
really capable of describing their emotions in both 

=) graphic and literary art. These men are the late 

Howard Pyle, a remarkable painter as well as an ingenious 

writer; Will James, who sketches and writes of life in the 

West, and Captain John ; 

Thomason, Jr., of the United 
States Marine Corps. 

The first requisite of any art 
is the necessity of having 
something to express. If that 
requirement is lacking, no 
ability, however great, can 
drag art from the mire of 
mediocrity. For many cen- 
turies sailormen have spun 
yarns with a greater or lesser 
degree of proficiency. Perhaps 
the technique of literary 
masters was missing, but they 
have stories to tell; strange 
stories born of personal ex- 
periences. And so it is with 
Captain Thomason. He has 
stories to tell, stories of Asia, 
of tropical jungles, war-torn 
France, and of the many odd 
corners of the world where 
Marines are flung to preserve 
the dignity and intrepidity of 
an altruistic nation. 

Captain Thomason writes of 
things he has learned by con- 
tact. He served in France 
with the First Battalion, Fifth 
Regiment, Marines—the 
achievements of that unit need 
no mention here. Since then 
he has performed the manifold 
duties of a Marine officer. For 
nearly two years he com- 
manded a sea-going detach- 
ment, cruising the seven seas. 
He has landed with a handful 
of his men in strange, tropical 
countries to pacify turbulent 
natives and to protect the 
lives and interests of less bel- 
ligerent people. He has 4 
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stories. The War was now far enough 
in the background to be viewed from a 
romantic angle, yet recent enough to 
be still vivid. The Marine Captain’s story, with its graphic 
sketches and authentic detail, brought back to the men who had 
played parts in the drama he depicted, little half-forgotten inci- 
dents, utterly forgotten hardships, and wholly remembered, un- 
important nonsense. It was real; as real as the War itself. No 
gross vulgarities were dragged 
in by the heels to lend an arti- 
ficial atmosphere, yet no awk- 
ward euphemism was em- 
ployed, nor were stilted, un- 
natural speeches wrung from 
the lips of bloodless charac- 
ters. 

Very few of the writings of 
Captain Thomason can be con- 
sidered totally Marine. True, 
he writes of the men who wear 
the globe and anchor, of men 
who talk in the vernacular of 
Marines; but they are as cos- 
mopolitan as English spar- 
rows. He writes of life as it 
is, with neither embellishment 
nor discoloration. He writes 
of soldiers as they are, not 
geographically nor nationally, 
but as warriors are the world 
over. He has deftly probed 
beneath the frozen mask worn 
by military men and uncovered 
a heart and soul hitherto un- 
suspected. Their expression 
of sentiment is usually equivo- 
cal, as if outbursts of emotion 
are unworthy and emasculat- 
ing. The men conceal their 
feelings behind a cloak of un- 
concern, as did the officer in 
“Luck.” 

“The captain expressed him- 
self with a fluency that was 
appalling. ‘You think officers 
are so plenty around here that 
you can go and get yourself 
bumped off like that?’ he con- 
cluded. ‘What’d you go back 
for, anyway—chasin’ a D. S. 
C. or something? Well, I ain’t 
gonna recommend you—I’ll 


J 


tramped along machete-carved 
trails through matted jungles. 
Glittering romance to some, 
but to the Captain it is merely 
his profession—the profession 
of arms, the oldest of man’s 
occupations. It is of these 
things that he writes; of little, unusual incidents that occur in 
remote places, and of strange characters who play unimportant 
roles in the internicine dramas. 

“Fix Bayonets” was the first publication from the pen of 
Captain Thomason to cause a ripple on the calm sea of war 
literature. Only two novels of any note preceded it. One, from 
an ambulance driver, attained popularity through its morbid 
brutality rather than literary merits. The other, “Through the 
Wheat,” written by a Marine, was published too soon after the 
War. It was prejudged by the public who were too war-weary 
to entertain anything pertaining to activities in France. They 
were satiated, fed-up on records of heroism, sacrifice and death; 
the pendulum of literary taste was swinging to more conserva- 
tive and less brutal tales. Recently a new edition of this book 
has come from the press; it is illustrated by Captain Thomason 
and Is gaining popularity daily. 

“Fix Bayonets” arrived at a psychological moment. The public 
had suddenly overthrown barriers it had erected against such 


Captain John W. Thomason, Jr., U. S. Marine Corps, whose 
stories and sketches are well known to readers of The 
Leatherneck. 


tell you that! Plain fool! And 
not havin’ you here, I had to 
send Sergeant Hamilton out 
there to secure that flank, an’ 
the slant-head got himself 
killed’.” 

How typical soldiers! 
They swagger, swank, and use harsh words to cover any sugges- 
tion of weakness. Like the artilleryman who was forced to kill 
his severely wounded horse. To hear the driver’s blistering 
language anyone would think that the animal deserved worse 
than death for the foolish and thoughtless manner in which he, 
with no gratitude in his blankety blank head, had incapacitated 
himself. But after the act of mercy was accomplished the 
artilleryman sat by the roadside and wept. No! Their state- 
ments are not to be taken literally. 

A subtle undercurrent of irony permeates the pages of Cap- 
tain Thomason’s work; a sort of protest against the inexorable 
pressure of destiny. He tells the story of a young German 
officer who, when captured, was forced to relinquish a cane he 
had carried so long as a talisman. It had been his safeguard 
throughout the war. On the way back to the Americans’ rear 
he felt a premonition of his death. 

“. . . . It was a shell from his own people, and it fell at the 
head of the little column. There was a vomit of earth and black 

(Continued on page 55) 
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THE ICE THAT WAS 


the better in the past few years, but in 

the early days of the American occupa 

tion the lot of a Gendarmerie officer stationed in the 
“hills” was far from ideal. In those days there 
were no roads open to motor traffic from the coast 
towns to the interior and, as the only mode of travel was by 
horseback, all supplies had to be brought in on pack animals. 
Under these conditions, an officer had to be content with the 
bare necessities of life, and when the occasional opportunity 
to acquire some little luxury presented itself, it was duly 
appreciated. 

Shortly after joining the Gendarmerie, I was entrusted with 
the destinies of a sub-district in central Haiti. District Head- 
quarters were a good five-hour ride over a particularly bad 
trail from the town in which I was stationed. A field telephone, 
which was as temperamental as a prima donna, connected the 
two towns. Sometimes the telephone worked—at other times it 
almost worked. 

I had become habituated to early rising and one morning, 
soon after breakfast, I heard the bell on the field telephone give 
a spasmodic jingle. Praying that this might be an occasion 
when the instrument would “work,” I answered the call. 

A faraway sounding voice answered me and after we had 
assured each other that we could hear, Lieutenant Miller, who 
was calling me from District Headquarters, sprang a surprise. 

“How would you like a large glass of ice-cold beer?” he 
queried. 

I replied to the effect that there was just about as much 
chance of securing cold beer in my neck of the woods as there 
would be to beg a glass of ice water in Hades. 

“Would you send a man in to District Headquarters for some 
ice?” Miller persisted. 

“Send a man to District Headquarters!” I exclaimed. “Say, 
old timer, I'd be willing to crawl all the way myself—on my 
hands and knees.” 

“Opportunity knocks but once—honestly, I haven’t the heart,’ 
he sighed. “Now listen, if you will send a man in—right away 

I'll give him some ice for you. Not much, understand, but 
enough to cool a few bottles and——” 

“Just a minute,” I interrupted. “Kindly tell me where you 
got this ice.” 

“Simple enough,” Miller replied. “Remember that aviator 
we met in Port-au-Prince? Well, as near as I can make out, 
he was on a party last night and developed a sentimental jag. 
He suddenly remembered that his friends, meaning us, were 
‘way out here without ice or any of the other comforts of 
civilization. he loads a plane down with ice and flys out 
with it.” 

“Rather decent of him, but it'll be taps for one aviation 
chappie if the CO of the air squadron ever gets wise,” I sug- 
gested. “I’m going to take a chance that you’re not kidding— 
may Heaven pity you if you are!—and I'll send a man in. So 
long.” 

Lieutenant Martin, who commanded a sub-district adjoining 
mine, had ridden in late the previous evening and, in spite of 
regulations to the contrary, had announced his intention of 
spending a day or two with me. He was sleeping the sleep of the 
innocent and just as I entered the room and paused by the door. 

“Hey, Martin,” I called, but a sleepy grunt was the only 
response. I then walked over to the cot he was occupying and 
shook him gently. No result. I tried again—a bit more 
roughly. 

“T say—lay off—what’s the big idea?” Martin raised himself 
on his elbow and glared at me. “This is a fine place, I must 
say. Wonderful idea of hospitality you’ve got,” he continued 
accusingly, easing himself back into a_ horizontal position, 
“waking your guests up in the middle of the night. Go ’way 
and lemme sleep.” He rolled over and tried to snore convinc- 


ingly. 
“Can the chatter,” I advised. “Listen, Miller just called me 
and——” 


“Yeah, I heard the dam’ phone,” replied a muffled voice from 
the depths of the pillow. “Don’t tell me your troubles—— 

“Will you ever learn to keep that fly trap shut?” I broke in. 
“Miller told me he had some ice and if I'll send a ge ndarme in, 
he'll give me some. Now what have you got to say?” 


ONDITIONS in Haiti have changed for By Don Hyde Martin appeared to be interested. He slowly 
raised himself and, sitting on the edge of the cot, 


scratched his chin reflectively. 

“Ho-hum,” he yawned. “I was planning to shove this after- 
noon, but I guess I'll stick around now for some of this ice. 
Say,” he demanded, suspiciously, “where did Miller get the ice?” 

I briefly related the circumstances under which the ice had 
been received, emphasizing the fact that a friendly aviator had 
been the “deus ex machina.” 

“Just like those fool aviators,’ Martin sniffed derisively. “] 
suppose he piloted that plane out while he was still half potted, 
Bet he'll catch hell if his CO checks up on him. We should 
worry—not our funeral. Sent anyone for the ice?” 

“Not yet,” I replied. “Where’s Pierre-Louis?” 

“Search me,” Martin shrugged. “I’m not supposed to keep 
tabs on your orderly.” 

When my repeated calls from the open window failed to bring 
forth any response, Martin nodded his head sarcastically. 

“Fine orderly you’ve got,” he remarked, lighting a cigarette 
and resuming his horizontal position. “Have you ever laid 
down the law to him?” 

I picked up my helmet and, ignoring his last remark, made 
what I fondly hoped was a dignified exit. Martin had an an- 
noying habit of making rather pertinent quips regarding what I 
considered to be my own affairs and none of his business. 

The house which I occupied was on the opposite side of the 
market place from the barracks. When I emerged the market 
was already well occupied by numerous natives with their pro- 
duce and goods spread before them on the ground, patiently 
waiting for a purchaser to appear. I traversed my way between 
the squatting, chattering women and resisted all appeals to buy. 
The articles offered for sale varied from rum and soap to but- 
tons and cheap, gaily colored calico. 

Except for the sentry walking his post in front of the bar- 
racks, there was little activity within the compound. He pre- 
sented arms as I approached and I was compelled to pause long 
enough to make a few remarks touching upon his evident lack 
of the proper technique and his general air of imbecility. Once 
inside the barracks, the first sight that met my gaze was the 
missing orderly—sound asleep on the floor. Without hesitation, 
I applied the toe of my boot where it would do the most good. 
The result was instantaneous and highly gratifying. 

Pierre-Louis gave vent to a startled yelp and immediately 
attempted to crawl through the wall. He soon discovered that 
it was impracticable to dig through two feet of adobe with his 
bare hands, and he arose to his feet. I hope that my face was 
stern—TI think it was; at least he rolled his eyes tragically and 
was silent. 

“Where have you been?” I demanded in Creole. 

“T—-I—,” he was obviously casting about in his mind for a 
suitable reply. Suddenly his face brightened and he said: 
“T went to buy chicken for the Lieutenant’s dinner.” 

Pierre-Louis knew very well that the cook had already gone 
to the market and purchased a chicken, but he hoped, evidently, 
that I was ignorant of this fact. I decided to keep up the farce. 

“Did you expect to find a chicken on the floor of the caserne?” 

“Non, non, mon Lieutenant,” he quickly replied, “it happened 
this way. I met a man who said he had fine chickens, but he 
must first go to his house for them. I told him to bring them 
to the caserne as I did not want the Lieutenant to be disturbed. 
Then I 

“Never mind,” I dammed his stream of words with a gesture. 
“Listen, I want you to go to District Headquarters. Now—im- 
mediately.” 

As I spoke, Pierre-Louis’ face took on a most woebegone ex- 
pression, but I continued. 

“You are to take one pack animal and when you arrive, go 
directly to the heuse of Lieutenant Miller. Understand?” 

“Oui, oui.” 

“He will give you some ice and after you have packed it well, 
you are to bring it direct to me. Do you understand?” 

“Oui, oui, mon Lieutenant.” 

“Very well, then—repeat my orders.” 

Pierre-Louis dutifully repeated my instructions and, for once, 
understood what I wanted without my having to pound it into 
his head with a sledge hammer. He then left to saddle his 
horse and secure a pack animal. I waited until he had started 

(Continued on page 56) . 
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SHELL 


A shell landed be- 
side the road, throwing 
chunks of wet and 
clammy earth over a working party that made 
feeble efforts to mend great yawning cavities in 
: i the road; craters that smelled of high explosives— 
and earth. That earth smelled good. It reminded one of fields, 
fresh plowed, back in Ca’lina. 
Be-ram! Another load of destruction, _ Closer this. time. 
Whee’ee! The shrapnel sang through the air. Ka-blam! One 


ded on the road, sending rocks and earth widespread, leaving 
ee hole to be filled. Not A hole, ANOTHER hole. Oh! 
There were so many holes in this road. Feeble arms, tired and 
listless, swung a shovel; slender legs felt that they must col- 

se under the weight they carried. 
eally the was not much. Scarce a hundred and 
twenty pounds of extremely black body, arms and ponderous 
head, all more or less encased in a far from fitting uniform. 
Blouse and breeches that would have been ample for a man 
twice his size. Even the leggings were too large for the pipe- 
stem legs; they bulged and hung precariously. Only the shoes, 
heavy, hob-nailed, hard, fit—somewhat tight. 

Feet, unaccustomed to confinement, protested that they had 
been stood on, marched on, and, in general, used and abused to 
the limit. ; 

The wielder of shovel, co-owner with a somewhat vague 
“Uncle Sam” of uniform and shoes, and sole owner of the suffer- 
ing feet, was one London Smalls Washington, late of South 
Carolina. Present address, “Care A. E. F., Somewhere in 
France.” 

The “Somewhere in France” was an able phrase, and about 
as definite an address as Private Washington could have given 
from the advent of disembarking at Brest, all through the mud 
of France, to the final reembarking for home. The pronuncia- 
tion of French names was anything but an open book to Lon- 
don; his entire foreign vocabulary consisted of the few words, 
“toot sweet,” “vin roodge” and “wee wee.” It was a fact that 
he could also say “Armentieres”; he learned that in the hymn 
of the A. E. F.—that song telling at great length of a lady of no 
mean proportions. Another song he sang was one of “Loo 
loo” who remained at home in the States. 

London Smalls Washington was perhaps the only man in the 
whole A. E. F. who actually and truthfully could boast the ac- 
quaintance of a lady, whether of fairest blonde or chocolate 
shade of brunette, bearing the name of Lulu. He longed for the 
company of his “Loo loo” now, to be with her, to hear her 
whisper words of 

Ka-blam! A shower of stones pelted London. He came out 
of his reverie tired, weary and trembling. This war was no 
fun; everybody played too rough. He swung his shovel end- 
lessly, listlessly, but with little effect. Through the hours of 
darkness—filling gaping shell holes, repairing roads cut to 
muddy ruts by the heavy laden trucks that thundered by without 
lights, bearing straining, cursing men, shells, what-not. London 
cursed the war, the draft that had compelled his participation, 
the shells, the mud, the rain that fell most of the time, and last, 
the officers who seemed to be ever near when a man rested for 
a moment. : 

Bam! Be-ram! Whang! Plup! A flock of shells landed in 
the road and in the field along the road. Rocks and shrapnel 
filled the air. London groaned: « 

“Lawsy, lemme git me gone f’um dis here place. Ow-w-w-w. 

“Off the road, men, till they let up on this shelling. Take 
to the ditch, and keep low!” It was the Captain’s voice—Cap- 
tain Aubrey. He was a good officer, but he made his men work. 
They didn’t like the way he drove them to it, finished it, and 
rushed them back to billets. But they did get back safely. He 
did try to keep them from getting killed. ' 

Into the ditch the company tumbled, crouching there, more 
or less safe from the shrieking, bursting shells. 

More shells came. They fairly rained on the road and fields 
to each side. None landed in the ditch and further instructions 
to keep heads down were unnecessary. 

Captain Aubrey cautiously raised his head to survey the ter- 
rain. Shells were falling all about; some burst with a crash, 
others landed with a “Plup.” A voice yelled: 

“Gas. Ga-a-a-s!” 

At the sound stark terror seized London. Gas was terrible. 
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By Robert Allan Treynor 


SOCK! 


He fumbled with his gas mask. Fin- 
gers acting as though made of wood, 
pawed the mask before his face, man- 
aged to get it into place. London felt that he would burst—or 
choke. The nose clamp hurt. After a time his lungs ached, 
completing his picture of abject misery. He tried to curse, and 
couldn’t, only succeeding in making noises that no one but him- 
self heard above the din of shell fire. 

The ditch was uncomfortable, wet and cramping. Without 
realizing what he was doing, London stumbled over a man or 
two and crept down the trench. He lost all track of time and 
distance. The shelling became less frequent, stopped. Some- 
times trucks and ambulances appeared on the road. While ‘they 
passed London huddled out of sight. He had removed the gas 
mask without knowing it. He felt better, forgot his aches, the 
tight shoes, the pains in his arms and back. 

The ditch came to an end. It was strange. The moon had 
come out from behind threatening clouds, making the road 
gleam in the moonlight. Along the paved way the caricature 
of a soldier plodded. He recalled pouring some cognac into his 
canteen; a drink made him feel better. Words came: 

“Hot ziggety zam! Now I feels like a fightin’ man. Wha’ 
at dem Botches is? I craves action. Lemme at um.” 

The voice boomed in the silence of night. Another drink and 
spirits revived more fully. He tried a song. 


“Oh, de gen’rul git de Croy de Gere, 
Parley voo! 

Oh, de gen’rul git de Croy de Gere, 
Parley voo! 

Oh, de gen’rul git de Croy de Gere 

But de son of a gun ain’t even been dere 
Hinkey dinkey, P-A-R-L-E-Y V-O-O!” 


The solitary soldier continued his weary march, the song 
quickening his steps and making the going somewhat easier. 
But the cramped feet in tight shoes asserted themselves. Their 
protest registered greater than the soothing forgetfulness of 
song or cognac. London sat down on the edge of the road and 
removed the offending shoes. 

Oh, how good the freedom felt. He wriggled his toes in 
ecstacy. The cool night air allayed the aches and made them 
feel better. Swinging the shoes over his shoulder, London 
planned to go his way sans shoes. He rose to continue on his 
way. 

“Ow-w-w-w!” He howled as he stepped back on the road. 
Sitting down suddenly, he took one of the offending members in 
his hands and felt it inquiringly. He found blisters, big ones, 
soft and tender. He had stepped on a piece of sharp metal, 
some part of machinery lost from a passing truck or wagon 
perhaps. Again he essayed to walk, picking his way more care- 
fully this time. 

Again he sat on the road, not choosing the spot whereon he 
dropped. It happened to be the edge of an old shell hole. It 
contained some water, much mud, and possibly a trace of mus- 
tard gas. Into this he plumped. Out of it he clambered, wet 
and muddy, cursing feelingly. The shoes, most fortunately, 
landed on dry ground. He reached for them, tried to put them 
back on the tender feet. Even the shoes, tight as they were, 
hurt as they might, offered protection to feet no longer accus- 
tomed to briars and sharp stones as they had been in days of 
yore. 

London made a discovery, not at all a happy one, but a dis- 
covery nevertheless. The shoes would not go on! Feet once 
freed of their cramped confinement had swollen and protested 
agonizingly at his efforts. This was a pretty predicament. 
Private London Smalls Washington wailed: 

“Oh-h-h-h, Lawdy! W’at I gwine do? I cain’t walk wid out 
my shooeses an’ I cain’t git um on my footses.” 

The feet began a plaint of their own. Tender and blistered, 
the trace of mustard gas that remained in the mud and water 
began to sting and burn! The blisters alone were bad enough. 
This was terrible! 

London laid on the road doubled up in pain—real and 
imagined—and rolled. He called the Lord’s name in his an- 
guished plea for guidance out of his dilemma. 

The answer came! As he rolled and writhed, the canteen on 
his belt was in his way. It reminded him that in it there 
remained a drink or two. A drink might help. Hands, shaking 
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in terror at the state of affairs, could scarce steer the canteen 
to his waiting lips. Some of the cognac dripped on the tortured 
feet. 

The few drops that spattered felt good to those tender feet. 
Who knows but what there was sufficient alcohol in the liquor 
to cool and soothe the fevered members? 

London’s second discovery was more encouraging than his 
first. Over his feet he poured the liquor and rubbed them ten- 
derly. The effect was marvelous! The feet felt better. Cold 
water might have proven as effective a remedy, but London, to 
his dying day, will swear that there is no cure so good for sore 
feet as a liquor bath. 

As the feet ceased to occupy his full attention, more thought 
was accorded his physical situation. He meditated: 

“Golly! I is sure in a hell of a fix. I done desert away f'um 
my sojer comp’ny to go to de billicks, den I gits me los’ apart 
f’um de billicks, an’ I gits my footses sore so I cain’t return 
back to no place a-tall. I mus’ be one of dem God’s unchoosened 
peeples whut I been hearin’ ’bouten.” 

As he pondered aloud, London forgot all else but his predica- 
ment. A truck train approached, unheard or unnoticed. His 
first knowledge of it was upon hearing a voice. 

“Hey there, Soldier!” 

London was speechless! Guilty of desertion, and here was 
apparently the whole American army in trucks to take him 
prisoner! He mumbled an incoherent prayer: 

“Oh-h-h Lawdy! Misfo’tune sho do be bearin’ down on this 
here chile of yorn. Golly! Whut t’ do? Whut t’ do? Jes’ 
lemme git 

The voice from the truck came again, more stern this time: 

“Speak up, man, answer me!” 

“Yas-sah! No-suh! I—I means yas-sah!” stammered London 
in terror. 

Again came the voice from the truck: 

“Are you the guide who was to meet us and show us the way 
to Chauneaut ?” 

London scarce heard the words. Certainly he did not under- 
stand them. He blindly replied: 

“Y-y-yas-sah!” 

“All right. Get up here, then, and let’s get going. We can’t 
be here all night, you know,” snapped the voice. 

A ride, going anywhere, was welcome to Private Washington. 
His shoes were still too tight to fit the sore and swollen feet. 
He climbed on the truck, leaving the shoes where they lay on 
the road. 

Briefly, the situation was this: General Headquarters had 
ordered an offensive over a small portion of front in order to 
straighten out the line and pave the way for the “big push” 
that would come later. The local offensive was to take place 
at daybreak on the morrow. Before the infantry assault, the 
way would be prepared by elaborate artillery fire. All very 
well. But, somehow—or perhaps it was simply a bit of luck— 
a squadron of planes bearing the black cross had passed over 
a strip of woods back of some of the artillery locations. In 
passing over, they released bombs, which, as has been said, 
may have been a bit of luck or may not have, but at any rate, 
almost the entire supply of ammunition was destroyed. This 
was late in the evening, just at dusk. And the push starting in 
a few hours! 

Still, there were ways of overcoming such occurrences. An 
ammunition train carrying another supply was rushed forward. 

Again the unforseen! The road over which the train passed 
was shelled, the trucks destroyed. A few may have passed 
safely, but most of them lay on their sides in shell holes or 
roadside ditches. Others burned. 

It was this road that Captain Aubrey’s laborers had been 
rushed out to repair. It was the same shelling which destroyed 
the ammunition train that drove the captain and his men to 
seek shelter in the ditch. 

And the night wore on! Dawn was but a few hours off. G. H. 
Q. raved. Things must go off as scheduled. A third supply of 
ammunition was rushed on the way, a very new lieutenant in 
charge, who had been told in no uncertain phrases that he must 
either get through in time, or else—. The “or else” was merely 
implied, but it spoke volumes. 

By the aid of the moon’s welcome light the truck train rum- 
bled on. The road was not bad as French roads go. The lieu- 
tenant in charge of the train peered ahead: there was a fork 
in the road. He questioned London. 

“Soldier, which way do we go now?” 

The darkey puzzled for a moment. He had not the slightest 
idea of the location of Chauneaut, and not the vaguest idea that 
his own outfit was repairing a road less than two kilometers 
from the place. Nor had he any recollection of having passed 
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the fork of roads that appeared just ahead. Eager to prolong 
the ride, he spoke up: 

“Us tu’ns to de lef’ here, Sah.” 

Right or left, it made little difference. London scarce knew 
right from left. As a matter of record, he had meant right, 
but the truck driver swung into the left fork and thundered on, 
the following trucks appearing as a huge noisy caterpillar that 
traveled by night. 

Through the gleam of moonlight the trucks sped on. The 
road became narrower and rougher; the going was bad. Lon- 
don was hard pressed to retain his seat on the floor of the 
truck at the officer’s feet. 

A dense woods closed in on both sides of the road shutting out 
the moonlight, then, to make matters worse, the road seemed 
to vanish into a mere pair of wheel ruts. 

London began to be really worried about the fix he was in. 
To desertion he was adding several other crimes; just what 
they were he was uncertain, but he felt sure that he should re- 
ceive stern punishment. His thoughts turned to means of 
escape. 

A shout from the darkness! The driver slowed up. The lieu- 
tenant prodded London with his boot. 

“Is this the place?” he asked. 

“N-no-s-sah. I mean yas-sah.” London sought immediate 
escape. 

Another voice from the darkness: 

“Is that Lieutenant Watson?” 

“Yes,” the officer of the truck train replied. He was already 
on the ground. 

“Well, thank the Lord for that! We are in a hell of a fix,” 
went on the unseen speaker. Then to men indistinct in the 
darkness he commanded, “Come on, men, let’s get these shells 
moving. Shake it up now.” 

More figures emerged from the darkness. London’s eyes be- 
gan to accustom themselves to the dark. He tried to slip away. 
An officer spoke up: 

“Come back here! Where d’ you think you’re going? Lenda 
hand here!” 

Private Washington obeyed. He pulled and tugged, lifted 
and strained. He was tired and sore; the ride had rested his 
feet, now the work had made the soreness return. He looked 
around to see where the officers were. Through the trees he 
could faintly see the first pale streaks of dawn. Soon it would 
be light. If he was to get away, it would have to be now or 
never. 

Through the toiling men he edged his way. Off a little way 
from the growing piles of shells he saw men moving, beyond 
them were bushes. With those bushes as a screen, his actions 
would not be detected by the officers. That way he would make 
his escape. 

Past the last group of figures he wormed his way, and beyond 
the bushes. He heard sounds of subdued commotion! Com- 
mands! Were they after him so soon? Close to the ground he 
crouched, the better to escape detection. No one seemed to 
come near him. He felt secure, but best lay still until the 
excitement quieted down a little, he thought. He hugged the 
earth, scarce daring to breathe. 

Suddenly the earth under him, the sky above him, the very 
air about him burst forth in flame and noise. He was in an 
inferno, pandemonium reigned. Terror seized his soul. Actually, 
the gun under which he crouched belched fire and stee] from its 
muzzle, not four feet from him! 

London shrieked! And ran! 

“I’m kilt—I’m kilt!” he yelled. But his actions, namely, his 
footwork and vocal organs belied the statement. 

Officers and men in the midst of their duties turned to watch 
the flying negro. Yes, he flew. Not actually, but at any rate 
his feet scarcely seemed to touch the ground. As he fled he 
paid no attention to direction; his object was to get away as 
far and as fast as possible from those fire-belching, hell-roaring 
guns. 

In a moment he was all but forgotten. There were other 
things to think about. One or two soldiers wondered what the 
negro was doing to have been so near the muzzle of a gun 
when the shelling began. 

The truck train, Lieutenant Watson in charge, was homeward 
bound back over the almost non-existent road. The darkey, 
supposedly a guide, had unknowingly directed them to the very 
destination they sought. The lieutenant rejoiced. At least he 
had nothing to worry about; he had delivered the ammunition 
to the artillery in time for the push. Now for some sleep. Some 
of the men tried to catch a little shut-eye as the trucks bumped 
and swayed along. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Seven 


The Fourth Regiment’s “Little Colonel” 


HE traditional motto of 
the United States Ma- 
rines may be just another 
Latin phrase to some people, but to Leathernecks 
“Semper Fidelis” signifies a virtue worthy of their 

Besar highest esteem. The enlisted men of the Fourth 

Regiment recently gave tangible proof of their regard for one 
who has been Al- 

ways Faithful when 

they appointed 

“Mother” Underhill 

the LITTLE COLO- 

NEL of their regi- 
ment. 

“Mother” Under- 
hill is the wife of 
Major James L. Un- 
derhill, who is re- 
turning to the United 
States on the Octo- 
ber trip of the trans- 
port “Henderson” 
after completing 
nineteen months 
with the 4th Regi- 
ment at Shanghai. 
“Mother” arrived in 
China a year ago 
and immediately 
started to get ac- 
quainted with the 
boys, and to find 
ways and means for 
making their so- 
journ in the Far 
East more pleasant 
and homelike. She 
arranged for a 
stream of books and magazines to be sent out from the States. 
She visited the men in the hospital, bringing them cheer and 
the hand of fellowship—and often providing more practical aid 
by sewing on buttons and darning socks. Not a week passed 
that she did not sample the chow in one or more of the billets, 
always lining up and eating with the men. 

These activities have not been of the cut-and-dried welfare 
worker variety. They have sprung spontaneously from a genu- 
ine love for and interest in Marines. Therein lies the secret 
of her great popularity; she is sincere, and she is faithful. 

Mrs. Underhill began her work with enlisted men nine years 
ago while she was stationed in Nicaragua with her husband, 
who commanded the Marine Guard at the American Legation. 
Since then she has become “Mother” to myriads of Marines 
at Quantico, Cavite, San Diego, and in China. 

When the men of the Fourth Regiment learned that she was 
leaving they cast about for some means of expressing their high 
regard for her. A letter was framed and despatched to regi- 
mental headquarters suggesting that she be made the “Little 
Colonel” of the regiment. The Regimental Sergeant Major 
called a conference of the ranking non-commissioned officers to 
consider the matter, and they unanimously agreed to petition 
the Regimental Commander, Colonel Henry C. Davis, to make 
the appointment. Colonel Davis heartily concurred in the plan 
and directed that a commission be duly drawn up, and that the 
appointment be published at the next regimental parade. 

And so it came to pass that on Thursday, September 20, the 
Fourth Regiment marched to the Shanghai Race Course to wit- 
ness an epoch in its history which had had its inception in the 
hearts of the enlisted personnel. The regiment was led by the 
Fessenden Fifes, resplendent in their new dress cords of scarlet 
and gold. Bronzed faces gave mute testimony to the months of 
exposure under the rays of the Shanghai sun. The men seemed 
attuned to the significance of the occasion, for the marching 
and execution of the manual appeared to be snappier than usual. 

Mrs. Underhill arrived with other ladies of the regiment. She 
was not aware of what lay in store for her. No effort had been 
made to assure her presence for she had never been known to 
miss a regimental ceremony. 


Mrs. Underhill receives her insignia of 
rank from Colonel Davis. 


By Evans Fordyce Carlson 


“Publish the orders,” commanded 
Colonel Davis to the Adjutant. 

“Colonel Underhill, Captain Harding, 
Lieutenant Leland, front and center,” commanded the Adjutant. 

_Colonel Underhill’s unfamiliarity with her new title neces- 
sitated a more pointed invitation before she could be induced 
to appear before the Commanding Officer. Somewhat confused 
by the attention so unexpectedly centered upon her, but rising 
to the occasion with the resourcefulness of a Good Marine, 
“Mother” stepped forward and the Colonel read her commission, 
which is as follows: 

Enlisted Men 
FOURTH REGIMENT, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
To all who shall see these presents, greeting: 

Know ye, that in Loving Remembrance and as a Token of our 
Appreciation of Mother Underhill, and of the Cheerfulness 
Scattered by her Throughout the Regiment, her Untiring Efforts 
to Make Life Enjoyable for all the Enlisted Men of the Regi- 
ment, and her Words of Encouragement where such were 
Required, the Enlisted Men do hereby Nominate and Appoint her 
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of the 
FOURTH REGIMENT, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
from the 
lst Day of September, 1928 
and we do strictly charge all men of the Marine Corps to be 
Especially Gracious and Respectful to her at all times. Done 
in the City of Shanghai, China, this Thirteenth Day of Sep- 
tember, in the Year of Our Lord, One Thousand Nine Hundred 
and Twenty-eight. 
By the Enlisted Men: 
EUGENE F. SMITH, 
Sergeant Major, U. S. Marine Corps. 
JOSEPH L. DOLL, 
Sergeant Major, U. S. Marine Corps. 
JAMES CARBARY, 
Acting Sergeant Major, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Colonel Davis then produced a Sam Browne belt, overseas 
cap trimmed with scarlet and gold braid and rigged with the 
Marine Corps device and the insignia of the rank of Colonel, 
and two solid silver shoulder devices. When “Colonel” Under- 
hill had donned these 
emblems of authority 
she was directed to | 
join the Command- | ahaa 
ing Officer and re- Fourth Regiment United Steers Marine Corps 
ceive the review of a. 
the regiment. Col- 
onel Davis then pre- a 46s. 
Leland with a gold 
medal which he won 4 
in the Divisional | : 
Rifle match at Pek- | ¢ 
ing last spring. Cap- 
tain Harding re- 
ceived the Beaumont oi 
pany, the 19th, won xc be 
in the Regimental Go f yt j 
The review that 
followed was a true 
replica of previous 
smart performances 
of the regiment. But | 
to the new “Colonel” 
it was the thrill of | _ } 
a lifetime. Or so 
she characterized it, The Commission which gave the rank of 
However, her previ- Colonel to Mrs. Underhill. 
ous training stood 
her in good stead and to all outward appearances she surveyed 
the passing spectacle with a dignity befiitting her rank. Nor 
did she fail to render a military salute as the colors passed. 
As proud as she is of the honor that has been accorded her, 
(Continued on page 55) 
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THE IGATHERNECK 


The 10,000 Men Umbrella 


Presented Along with two Banners by a Deputation of Chinese Citizens at 
Tientsin as a Gift of Appreciation for Marines’ Activities in China 


the Chinese began a systematic extermination of all 
foreigners in China. Whether or not oppression 
justified their action is aside from the question; 
beyond a shadow of doubt they were, in their own 
1a AT minds, justified. There had been a series of inter- 
national disputes and diplomatic controversies before China 
decided that she was being sliced like a melon and served to 
foreign powers. She began to chafe 
and grow restless. A rumble of dissent 
began. Various guilds and secret so- 
cieties were holding meetings to deter- 
mine whether or not the sacred rights 


of China had been violated. Among 3 
these societies was the I Ho Ch-uan, > 
which means the Fists of Righteous t 


Harmony and is better known to Occi- 
dentals as the “Boxers.” It was an 
ancient, though not very honorable, or- 
ganization, its members having been 
outlawed for many years by the Im- 
perial Government. In 1900, however, 
because of its apparent patriotic mo- 
tives, its activities were tolerated and 
it became the most powerful of all 
secret societies. 

Initiations to this society were filled 
with mysterious rites. It would seem 
that the leaders preyed upon the igno- 
rance and superstition of the rank and 
file of China to gather adherents to 
their standard. 

To prove they were inspired and pro- 
tected by their deities, and that gun fire 
would not injure them, an apostle of 
the faith would load a_ ponderous 
weapon with powder, pour in some shot 
(neglecting to wad the shot), make in- 
cantations with the gun (in the course 
of which the shot would roll out), aim the weapon at the neo- 
phyte, fire, and after the smoke cleared away, there he stood 
uninjured. It is easy to see how this immunity led the mis- 


General 


understanding peasantry to flock to the banners of the Boxers— 
the sacred spirits of their ancestors would see that no harm 
came to them, for they were following the righteous path to 
better 


freedom. They understood themselves no than were 


they understood by Occidentals. 


Deputation of Chinese gentlemen who marched through the streets of Tientsin to deliver the gift of 
appreciation to the Commanding General of U. S. Marines. 


Butler converses with the older 
Chinese through an interpreter 


The Boxer Rebellion is now a matter of history. It has been 
almost forgotten in the march of more important international 
events. To Americans it was simply an incident, but to China 
it was the dawn of a new era. The unprecedented magnanimity 
of the United States in employing indemnities for the education 
of Chinese students has done much in promoting a better under- 
standing between the two nations. This is manifest in the 
attitude of the more intelligent Chinese. Not a little of the 

increasing harmony has been fostered 

os by the Marines themselves. Their con- 

= ae “wet duct and sympathy have slowly but 
he tei ~ surely changed the attitude of the Chi- 
nese from open hostility to honest 
friendship, as demonstrated in the 
~ presentation of the Ten Thousand Men 
~ 6 oil Umbrella by a deputation of about fifty 
Chinese gentlemen, representing the 
merchants and the residents of the vil- 
lage of Ta Chih Ku, commonly known 
as “Boxer Village.” On September 5, 
1928, these men called at the office of 
the Commanding General, Third Bri- 
gade, U. S. Marines, to present the 
Umbrella and two Banners. Accom- 
panying the gifts was a letter of trans- 
mittal which, translated, reads, “To 
General S. D. Butler, U. S. Marines. 
From the Residents and Merchants of 
Ta Chih Ku, Tientsin. We present, 
herewith, one Umbrella and two Ban- 
ners. We shall remember you forever.” 

The deputation, headed by a Chinese 
band, had marched through the streets 
of Tientsin and were received at the 
Commanding General’s office by a 
guard and band of honor from the Sixth 
Regiment. The Commanding General, 
with several members of his staff, re- 
ceived the delegation and, on behalf of 
the Marine Corps, accepted the Umbrella and Banners, after 
which the whole party was entertained at tea. Upon the com- 
pletion of all ceremonies, the Chinese guests were returned to 
their homes in automobiles furnished by the Brigade. 

The umbrella derives its name from the two hundred stream- 
ers attached to it bearing the names of the ten thousand citi- 
zens on behalf of whom it was presented. The inscription on 
the umbrella, “You have saved part of Tientsin from trouble,” 
and those on the ban- 
= ners, “You love Chi- 
n nese as well as your 
own people,” and 
“Your kindness is al- 
ways in the mind of 


the people,” evince 
the true feeling of 
the better class of 


Chinese citizens in re- 
gard to Marine activi- 
ties in the Orient; in 
spite of the fact that 
many newspaper edi- 
tors and other propa- 
gandists would have 
the American public 
believe otherwise. 
The Chinese delega- 
tion which presented 
this token of esteem 
was composed of gen- 
tlemen of the highest 
type, delightfully po- 
lite and considerate in 
every wav — clearly 
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demonstrating their sincerity and that they are of the best 
class of citizens. No one could fail to have been impressed by 
the appearance and unquestionable high character of these men, 
who did not represent any political body nor any considerable 
wealth or commercial class, but impressed all concerned as being 
substantial citizens of China. 

Furthermore, these gifts of appreciation were presented by 
the citizens of a village which on the twenty-first of June, 1900, 
had fired upon American Marines, killing and wounding twelve. 
When General Butler referred to this fact as an indication of 
the change in sentiment towards the American troops, many of 
the old gentlemen present smiled knowingly and several ad- 
mitted having taken part in the engagement of 28 years ago 
and by courteous words impressed upon the general the great 
change in their feelings since that time. The call of these gen- 
tlemen with their gifts was truly a demonstration of good feel- 
ing, as it was with the greatest difficulty these pleasant old 
fellows could be persuaded to accept 
the slightest courtesy from the Com- 
manding General, which indicated very 
clearly that they expected nothing in 
return for their visit. 

The presentation of this Umbrella 
and Banners is of particular signifi- 
eance in that, as far as is known, no 
such honor has been shown foreign 
troops before, and can only be given 
with the unanimous consent of a com- 
munity. 

Not only have the American Marines 
stationed in China conducted them- 
selves in a manner that endears them 
to the Chinese, but it has been noticed 
by other nations. “Le Journal de 
Pekin,” a French paper published in 
Peking, has this to say about them: 

“General Butler, who commands the 
American Marines in China, has stated 
that his ambition was to bring back 
his soldiers to America without their 
having fired a single shot. 

“In consideration of the friendship 


forever growing between the ‘Marines’ — = 
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mainly of units from the 1st, 2nd and 4th Group Armies. At 
the end of August, Pei’s troops were deployed in a huge semi- 
circle embracing Taku, Yutien and Tsunwha, from the coast east 
of Tientsin to the Great Wall south of Jehol. At the same time 
General Chang Hsueh-liang, Fengtien Commandant and late 
opponent of the Southerners, promised his assistance and moved 
the Third and Fourth Fengtien Armies somewhat to the south 
of Shanhaikan to prevent the retreat of Chang Tsung-chang’s 
troops into Manchuria. 

Early in September, 1928, Pei Chung-hsi opened the offensive 
and the Nationalists maintained a steady advance against the 
Chihli-Shantung contingent until the latter was forced back 
across the Luan River into the area controlled by the Fengtien 
troops. Chang Hsueh-liang attempted to effect a compromise 
with his one-time ally, but failed. In the fighting that followed 
the Chihli-Shantung men put up a surprising resistance and 
the young general was forced to send Yang Yuting, his second 
in command, at the head of 30,000 
troops to take personal charge of the 
campaign. The advent of these fresh 
units against the war wearied outcasts, 
whose munitions were now growing 
short, turned the scales and a confer- 
ence was called in which Chang Tsung- 
chang and Chu Yu-pu agreed to cease 
fighting. 

Before the end of September the 
Chihli-Shantung remnants had all been 
disarmed, killed or had become bandits 
and Marshal Chang Tsung-chang, one 
of the most notorious war lords in 
China’s history, whose reign in Shan- 
tung had caused untold suffering to 
hundreds of thousands, had ceased to 
exist as a military or political figure. 

When the smoke of battle began to 
clear, about one-half of the Marine 
forces in China were ordered home 
aboard the “Henderson” and have long 
since arrived in the U.S. A Nationalist 
Government is being organized at Nan- 
kin, of which Chang Kai Tshek is the 
Provisional President. If this quiet 


and the Chinese people wherever these 
soldiers are stationed, there is every 
reason to believe that the praiseworthy 
ambition of General Butler will be en- 
tirely assured.” 

As has been suggested above, and as the reader probably 
knows, the series of civil wars which have been rampant in 
China is just about over. When the Nationalist Government 
finally decided to eliminate the so-called Chihli-Shantung forces 
which had been left undisturbed in the territory between Tient- 
sin and the Great Wali since the fall of Tientsin on June 13. 
General Pei Chung-hsi, Wuhan leader, was appointed for the 
task. Pei was given command of a large allied force made up 
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General Smedley D. Butler accepts the Umbrella and banners on behalf of the Marine Corps. 


The 10,000 men Umbrella and two banners 
presented by Chinese citizens. ' 


situation continues, it is very probable 
that some more of the Marines will be 
ordered home soon. 

It will be remembered that these Ma-. 
rines were rushed to China about two 
years ago to insure the protection of the lives and property of 
American citizens, who were in imminent danger at that time. 
In carrying out this mission the Marines so conducted them- 
selves that they were at first regarded by the Chinese people 
with suspicion—it was difficult to believe that the armed 
foreigners were not invading for the purpose of despoilation. 
Continued good will on the part of Marines, however, forced 
the Chinese to conclude that the mission of these foreigners 
was one of peace. Chi- 
nese are by nature a 
reticent people; they 
are little given to the 
demonstration of their 
feelings. Coming as 
it does from a race 
that is not demonstra- 
tive, the pledge of 
friendship and grati- 
tude as given in the 
presentation of the 
Umbrella and banners 
is of momentous sig- 
nificance. The Third 
Brigade Marines, un- 
der General Butler, 
have proven’ them- 
selves worthy of the 
splendid record of the 
Corps, as indicated by 
their efficient service 
rendered in the Orient. 
The American people 
cannot help but wel- 
come their return 
with, “Well done, good 
and faithful servants,” 
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The U. S. Coast Guard and Education 


Marine Corps System of General Education 
Adopted by the U. S. Coast Guard 


ACK in the early days of strife and warfare, when 
one’s life depended upon his ability to defend it in 
battle, illiteracy was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion—especially among fighting men. Nobles, and 
even kings, were far too busily engaged in tourna- 

ments and hunting to indulge in any studies of 
academic subjects. Such things were left to the clergy, who 
were, as the nobles put it, unfit for the more serious pursuits 
of life. 

Now and then some ruler with precognition realized that 
education would assist rather than handicap his warriors. In 
789 A. D. Charlemagne issued a proclamation that the clergy 
should gather the children of freemen and serfs and establish 
schools which 
the boys could be 
taught to read. It 
is noteworthy that 
only male children 
were affected by 
this order. 

After Charle- 
magne’s death and 
the dissolution of 
his empire, educa- 
tion went into a de- 
cline, but it never 
retrograded quite 
to the depths from 
which he advanced 
it. 

Some nine hun- 
dred years later, 
Peter the Great, in 
his attempts to 
Europeanize Rus- 
sia, founded,among 
other things, 
schools where prac- 
tical studies were 
taught. By practi- 
cal studies we mean 
things that were 
directly beneficial 
to the Russian Em- 
pire, such as engi- 
neering, navigation 
and artillery fire 
control. These 
things contributed 
much to the evolu- 
tion of education 
for the fighting 
man. In the four branches of service in the United States 
-the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard, almost 
any subject of professional, academic or specialist’s training is 
available to the men, and every effort is made to encourage 
them to take advantage of the various plans. 

The United States Coast Guard is not a new organization; it 
has passed its one hundred and thirty-eighth birthday. The 
duties of the Coast Guard are so varied that specialization is 
highly essential. For some time those at its head have felt the 
necessity of an educational system, and they tentatively adopted 
the one used by the Navy. These courses were more for rating 
than general education. They had been prepared with the idea 
of a man advancing himself in the service. When a man has 
satisfactorily completed any of these courses he is issued an 
Educational Certificate, signed by the Educational Officer and 
the Commandant of the Coast Guard. 

This system, while excellent and of great value to the men, is 
confining in its variety of courses. With the view of enlarging 
the scope of its activities, the Educational Department began 
studying the various methods employed by other branches of the 
service. The system used by the Marine Corps Institute in con- 
junction with the International Correspondence School, was thor- 
oughly investigated. The results and benefits were carefully 
examined, and it was found to offer the greatest advantages to 


COAST GUARD PERSONNEL NOW ON DUTY AT MARINE CORPS ‘ning 
INSTITUTE 


Seated, left to right: Robert D. Elliott, C. B. M.; Pay Clerk Cecil C. Drake, Officer icl. Leonard H. 
in Charge; Boatswain Sergeant G. Berry, Executive Officer; Joseph T. Collins, 
C. B. M. Standing, left to right: Junius B. Russell, Yeo. 3c.; Leonard H. Lacey, 
PhM. Ic.; Donald E. Worley, Yeo. 3c.; Louis W. Frank, CMoMM.; Wallace F. 
Metcalf, GM. 1c.; Robert M. Jackson, MoMM. 2c.; Hugh M. Schofield, Yeo. 3c. 


the personal requirements of the Coast Guard. Accordingly, 
arrangements were made with the Marine Corps which gave 
the Coast Guard the privilege of enrolling five hundred men in 
the Marine Corps Institute. Further, about a dozen Coast 
Guardsmen were transferred to the Marine Corps Institute, 
Washington, D. C., for the purpose of further studying the 
system used. These men will form the nucleus of the Coast 
Guard Institute which will be formed and removed to their own 
headquarters next year. 

It was Herbert Spencer who once said, “To prepare us for 
complete living is the function which education has to perform.” 
These words explain entirely the reason for the existence of 
military education. It is not merely to better the immedi- 
ate condition of the 
man, but to pre- 
pare him for com- 
plete living. 

Planning an in- 
stitute similar to 
that of the Marine 
Corps, the Coast 
Guard is now offer- 
ing courses in such 
subjects as Ocean 
Navigation, Ma- 
rine Internal Com- 
bustion Engines, 
Common and High 
School Education, 
and Stenographic 
and Secretarial 
Courses. These 
seem to be the 
most popular sub- 
jects. Thus far 
four men have been 
graduated, Pay 
Clerk Cecil C. 
Drake, Steno- 
graphic and Secre- 
tarial; Boatswain 
Sergeant G. Berry, 
Motor Boat Run- 
Coastwise 
Navigation; PhM. 


Lacey, Pharmacy, 
and Yeoman 3cl. 
Hugh M. Schofield, 
Bookkeeping and 
Accounting, Book- 
keeping and Busi- 
ness Forms. These men are now at the Marine Corps Institute 
and will probably remain there until they are transferred to the 
Coast Guard Headquarters for the purpose of installing a like 
system. 

A selection of 233 courses are offered, which, if taken by a 
civilian, would be at the average cost of one hundred and fifty 
dollars. These are offered absolutely free to Marines and a 
limited number of Coast Guardsmen. The value of this training 
is bringing in any amount of unsolicited letters attesting to the 
benefits derived. 

In the Marine Corps Institute the monthly report for October 
shows 6,731 individuals enrolled. Four hundred sixty-three en- 
rolled since the previous report. Two thousand seven hundred 
twenty-one examination papers have been received during this 
period, and the total number of graduates to date are 3,971. 
These figures, like all cold statistics, are meaningless unless a 
standard of comparison is adopted. But they do prove this: 
Marines are interested in education, and considering a like 
number of civilians, it is gratifying to see the many Marines tak- 
ing advantage of the training offered by their Corps. 

It is further gratifying to the Marine Corps Institute to note 
that the Coast Guard considers that educational system so suc- 
cessful that it is modeling its own institution after the fashion 
of the Marine Corps Institute. 
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| By Capt. J. J. Staley, U.S. M. C. R., Personnel Section U.S. Marine Corps 


HE outstanding event since summer 

training camps has been the desig- 
nation of Brigadier General B. H. Fuller, 
Assistant to the Major General Com- 
mandant as Officer in Charge, Marine 
Corps Reserve. General Fuller is inter- 
ested in the Reserve and is desirous of 
hearing the views of reserve officers en 
matters of reserve policy. 

Reserve officers visiting Washington, 
D. C., should call on General Fuller, 
Room 3032, New Navy Building. 

Annual Training—Fiscal Year 1929 

It will be of interest to many to know 
that more than double the number of 
officers and men of the Reserve were 
trained during the fiscal year 1929 than 
received training during fiscal year 
1928. These figures are as follows: 

Trained fiscal year 1928, 88 officers and 
207 enlisted men. 

Trained fiscal year 1929, 180 officers 
and 475 enlisted men. 

The total given for officers trained in- 
clude company officers, the men are those 
attached to Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 
Companies. 

This is the first time since the reor- 
ganization of the Reserve that appro- 
priations permitted a definite progressive 
schedule to be carried out. In keeping 
with this program advanced, company 
officers, basic and signal courses were 
authorized. This year those attending 
were given basic instruction in the course 
to which they were assigned. Next sum- 
mer, funds permitting, these officers 
upon reporting for training will be as- 
signed the advanced course in their class. 
After completion of the second year offi- 
cers who desire may specialize in the 
branch of service to which they are best 
fitted and as far as possible training in 
this specialty will then be their annual 
assignment in the future. The artillery- 
men training with artillery, signalmen 
with signal troops, quartermaster with 
the Quartermasters’ Department, etc. 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve Companies 

The Major General Commandant has 
authorized six additional companies of 
the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve. 

308th Company, Worcester, Mass.—Ist 
Lt. Ivan E. Bigler, FMCR, Comdg.; 2nd 
Lt. William K. Lations, FMCR.; 2nd Lt. 
John G. Kapowich, FMCR. 

312th Company, Portland, Maine— 
Capt. C. Eugene Fogg, FMCR., Comdg.; 
2nd Lt. William J. Dow, FMCR. 
313th Company, Milwaukee, Wis.—2nd 
Lt. LeRoy Hauser, VMCR. 
314th Company, St. Paul, Minn.—tst 
Lt. George R. Lewis, FMCR. 
315th Company, Chicago, III. 
316th Company, Seattle, Wash. 


These companies have an authorized 
strength of 3 officers and 93 enlisted men 
each. When fully recruited, therefore, 
the 16 Fleet Marine Corps Reserve Com- 
panies will total 48 officers and 1488 en- 
listed men. 

Organization of Fleet Reserve Companies 

Fleet Marine Corps Reserve Com- 
panies are organized in accordance with 
peace-time tables of organization of 
rifle companies, U. S. M. C. These units 
are therefore expected to be self-sus- 
taining when reporting for active duty, 
they having a complete organization in- 
cluding mess sergeant, cooks, etc. 

Social Events 

Several company commanders are ar- 
ranging a schedule of social events dur- 
ing the winter months. These affairs, if 
properly handled, will add greatly to the 
interest and enthusiasm of members of 
fleet companies, providing as they do 
an opportunity for friends and relatives 
to visit the armories and become ac- 
quainted with the work of these organi- 
zations. 

Reserve Aviation 

Beginning July 1, 1928, four training 
centers were established for training 
enlisted men of the Reserve in Aviation. 
At each of these stations there are as- 
signed as instructors officers and men of 
the Reserve as follows: 

Squantum, Mass. 

Instructor—2nd Lt. George B. Steph- 
ens, FMCR. 

Mechanics—Iist Sgt. Leroy E. Turner, 
VMCR.; Gy. Sgt. Ernest D. Jones, 
FMCR.; Gy. Sgt. Ruben D. Boling, 
FMCR.; Gy. Sgt. Donald McKay, FMCR. 

Rockaway Beach, L. L, N. Y. 

Instructors—i1st Lt. Benj, Reisweber, 
FMCR.; 2nd Lt. Erwin G. Taylor, FMCR. 

Mechanics—Gy. Sgt. Jesse L. Bealor, 
FMCR.; Gy. Sgt. Travis J. Barnes, 
FMCR.; Gy. Sgt. Thomas J. Wood, 
FMCR.; Gy. Sgt. Joseph Gordon, FMCR. 

Great Lakes, Illinois 

Instructor—Captain Chester J. Peters, 
FMCR.; Gy. Sgt. Charles P. Gray, 
FMCR.; Gy. Sgt. William E. Berryman, 
FMCR.; Sgt. William D. Davis, FMCR. 


Sand Point, Seattle, Washington 

Instructor—Iist Lt. Livingston B. Sted- 
man, FMCR. 

Mechanics—Gy. Sgt. Carl J. Buschena, 
FMCR.; Gy. Sgt. Edward Krawczyk, 
FMCR.; Gy. Sgt. Frederick E. Sparling, 
FMCR. 

To date there have been assigned to 
active duty for primary instruction forty- 
two (42) privates first-class, Volunteer 
Marine Corps Reserve, of this number 


eleven (11) have completed primary in- 
struction and have been sent to the 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida, 
for advanced instruction. 

These courses are open to college men 
who have completed the ground school 
course as prescribed by the United States 
Navy and given in certain accredited 
colleges or universities. These men are 
enlisted as privates, Volunteer Marine 
Corps Reserve, promoted to private first- 
class, and assigned to active duty. Upon 
completion of these courses they will 
be commissioned Second Lieutenants, 
Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve, and 
assigned to active duty for one year for 
further instruction. 

There are no funds available for train- 
ing present reserve officers who are not 
fliers in elementary aviation and there 
is no prospect in the near future of such 
training being given. 


Appointments in the Marine Corps 
Reserve 

The following commissions and war- 
rants were issued in the Marine Corps 
Reserve: 

Capt. Thomas G. Letchworth, VMCR, 
1402 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Ist Lt. Ivan E. Bigler, FMCR., care of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Ist Lt. Emil M. Northen- 
scold, VMCR, 1274 Edmund St., St. Paul, 
Minn.; 2nd Lt. James B. Johnson, VMCR, 
317 W. 58th St., care of H. Parr, New 
York, N. Y.; 2nd Lt. Samuel F. Pryor, 
Jr., VMCR, Indian Field Road, Green- 
wich, Conn.; 2nd Lt. William J. Dow, 
FMCR, 187 Middle Street, Portland, 
Maine; 2nd Lt. William K. Lations, 
FMCR, care of Lations Mfg. Company, 
Worcester, Mass.; 2nd Lt. John G. Kapo- 
wich, FMCR, 25 Circuit Ave., Worcester, 
Mass.; Marine Gunner William Joseph 
Monaghan, FMCR, 1277 Morris Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Marine Gunner James 
F. Whitney, VMCR, 1849 Browning 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Qm. Clk. 
Claude C. Hamel, VMCR, 1736 “G” St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; Capt. Weth- 
ered Woodworth, VMCR, 1 East 33rd 
Street, Baltimore, Md.; 2nd Lt. Newton 
B. Barkley, VMCR, 1509 Dufossat St., 
New Orleans, La.; 2nd Lt. Howard W. 
Houck, VMCR, 8523 Fort Hamilton Park- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 2nd Lt. George J. 
Burkhard, VMCR, 2001 Allston Way, 
Berkley, Calif. 


Transfer From the Fleet Reserve to the 
Volunteer Reserve 
The following named officers of the 
Fleet Reserve have been transferred to 
the Volunteer Reserve. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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General Lejeune’s Armistice Day Address 


IN NOVEMBER 11 the Major General Commandant 
journeyed to Staten Island and delivered the main 
address in a very solemn and impressive Armistice 
service under the auspices of the Trinity Men’s 
| Bible Class of West Brighton. About 2500 men 
BE and over 500 women packed the large Ritz Theatre 
at Port Richmond long before the opening services 

A police guard escorted General Lejeune from the Pennsyl- 
vania Station through the whole course of the route to Bayonne, 
N. J., and on his arrival at Staten Island he was received by 
the Headquarters Troop of U. S. Cavalry and by mounted 
policemen of Staten Island. The escort to the theater from the 
terminus of the Bergen Point Ferry also included delegations 
from the Veterans of Belleau Wood; Elliot Post, Spanish War 
Veterans; No. 1 and No. 2 Detachments of the Marine Corps 
League; the New York Recruiters and their officers; Morgan’s 
Reserve Marine Guard; and a large delegation of the members 
of the American Legion posts on the Island. A very picturesque 
setting was displayed on Richmond Avenue while the procession 
moved to the theater, with large crowds along the line of march. 
General Lejeune was accompanied by a staff composed of Capt. 
Sidney D. Sugar, Capt. B. F. Coffenburg, Capt. John H. Fay, 
Lt. F. V. McKinless, Lt. Mark Kesnich, Lt. Howard W. Houck, 
and Lt. Bernard S. Barron. 

The services were opened with the singing of “America” by 
the entire gathering, after which the massing of the colors 

took place, followed by a salute to the flag by Captain Coffen- 
burg. A short address was also given by Captain Sugar. The 
scripture reading was given by Doctor John H. Clifford. 

The principal address, delivered by General Lejeune, follows: 
Fellow Americans:— 

I am informed that this audience consists chiefly of members 
of the non-sectarian or undenominational Bible Class of the 
Borough of Richmond, and that it assembles each Sabbath Day 
for the study of the Book which, for nineteen centuries, has not 
only occupied an exalted place in the literature of the Christian 
nations of the world, but has also been during that time the 
religious guide and inspiration of all Christian people. 

I am also informed that the members of the Bible Class have 
been reenforced today by service men and other patriotic 
Americans, who have assembled here because of the special 
significance attached to the eleventh day of November. 

I feel that it is peculiarly fitting that this anniversary of the 
signing of the Armistice, marking as it does the close of the 
first decade after the termination of the World War, should fall 
on the Sabbath Day—a day given up to religious worship by 
millions of Americans—while November eleventh is a day set 
apart for patriotic observance. Patriotism and religion are 
closely akin. Both flow from the noblest aspirations of the 
human heart. A marked feature of both is unselfish love for 
our fellowmen. The basis of both is the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
On the one hand, a grasping, rapacious, dishonorable, cowardly 
man can be neither patriotic nor religious. On the other hand, 
a generous, unselfish, honorable, courageous man is far along 
the path which leads to true religion and true patriotism. 

The Bible tells us that the characteristics of the Christian are 
Faith, Hope and Love. I am sure that you will all agree that 
these qualities are also essential to real patriotism. Faith in 
our country’s institutions, Hope for its future welfare, and for 
its progress on the road to higher ideals, and Love for all the 
noble things it stands for, are necessary elements of patriotism. 

The true patriot is jealous of the good name of his country 
and so conducts himself as to bring credit and not discredit 
upon it. He takes an honest pride in the distinction which he 
enjoys in being a citizen of our great country, but he is careful 
to avoid wounding the feelings of a citizen of any other country 
by unfavorable comparisons or by unkind comment. 

He is always ready to perform the duties laid upon the citi- 
zen by the law with reference to his community, his State, or our 
country, even at the expense of his own comfort, or his own 
pleasure. He is fearless in upholding the right and in opposing 
the wrong. He obeys the law, even if it interferes with his 
own appetites, his own gain, or his own popularity. 

He is gentle, loving, unselfish, and loyal in his own home; 
for, my friends, the safety, the welfare, the stability, the honor, 
the good name, the spiritual progress, the freedom, and the 
greatness of the Republic rest upon the homes of our people. 


The patriot is on the side of kindness, justice and good will 
in our international relations, but he is also an advocate of an 
adequate preparation to meet any national emergency that may 
arise. 

He is patient, forgiving, slow to wrath, and a lover of peace, 
but is stout of heart and a mighty man in battle when the die 
is cast and the beat of the drums summons him to the colors 
in defense of the honor and the freedom of our native land. 

Such, in the main, were the men who served in the American 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps during the World War. They 
were true patriots. 

As I stand here today, my mind goes back to the scenes I 
witnessed and the men I saw during those momentous days in 
1918, when nearly the whole world was being consumed in the 
burning fiery furnace of war. Day after day I watched those 
men moving along the roads of France in a big parade of 
camions, or traveling by rail in over-crowded box cars to some 
unknown destination, or mingling on terms of friendship with 
the old men and the old women and the little children in the 
villages where their wretched billets were located. 

Night after night I saw them marching towards the front 
with their backs burdened by their heavy packs; or taking their 
places in the battle line under the cover of the blackness of the 
night; or waiting for the signal for the charge and listening 
meanwhile to the greatest of all diapasons of sound, the awe- 
inspiring roar of battle proceeding from the throats of thou- 
sands of cannon, intermingled with the crash of bursting shell 
and the mournful funeral song of the shell as untold numbers 
of those terrible messengers flew overhead on their mission of 
death; or pressing forward into a hail of bullets and into the 
very jaws of death, but ever forward and ever onward until the 
battle was gained and victory won. 

Nor can I ever forget the wounded and the dead—first, the 
walking wounded, bandaged and bleeding, but limping pain- 
fully to the rear; then the splendid human beings lying all 
bloody and helpless in ambulances or on stretchers, being carried 
to the rear by captured prisoners, or in the field hospitals; 
and, last of all, the dead, lying as if asleep just as they fell, 
with their faces towards the enemy, or else cruelly mangled 
and torn by bomb or shell. 

As our minds revert to those scenes and to those men, our 
hearts should be lifted up and our souls should be exalted be- 
cause these gallant, heroic gentlemen were our brothers in arms, 
and because we, too, are Americans. 

My friends, it is good for us to be here for this quiet hour 
and give thought once again to the boys who passed through 
the experiences I have just narrated. They served their coun- 
try, their organizations and their homes, and not themselves. 
Searcely a day passed during their active service at the front 
when they did not freely submit themselves to the supreme test 
and fully qualify as patriots. They had Faith in their coun- 
try’s institutions, in its government, and in their leaders. They 
had unbounded Hope as to the outcome of the struggle in which 
they were engaged. They had Love for their fellowmen and 
stood ready to meet fully its definition as given in the Bible— 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay down his life 
for his friends.” 

We are now at the tenth milestone since peace returned to a 
war-torn world, and in looking back on the events of the decade, 
I find much to be grateful for. As Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, I am especially grateful because of the fact that our 
Corps is showing itself to be worthy of the splendid record 
which it established during the World War. This is indicated 
by the efficient service being rendered by the Marines in China 
and Nicaragua. 

The duty in Nicaragua has been trying and arduous and has 
been accompanied by not a little danger. It has involved the 
pacification of a country torn by domestic strife and revolution, 
necessitating the prosecution of active military operations 
against bandits in as wild and as difficult a country as any in 
which Marines have ever served. Our Marines have worked 
persistently and without ceasing, by night as well as by day, 
rain or shine, in tropical jungles, in dense primeval forests, and 
in rough and roadless mountain areas. They have succeeded 
not only in bringing about a cessation of bandit activities, but 
in gaining the good will of nearly all the people of Nicaragua, 
especially the poor and lowly. In addition, they have just suc- 
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Thirteen 


ARTHUR DUDLEY SIMMS DETACH- 
MENT, MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 


The latest loss to the detachment is 
our adjutant, Jesse Pace, who has gone 
to Mississippi to engage in business with 
his brother. The monotony with which 
we are losing our most valuable mem- 
bers is getting beyond endurance. A 
few more like this will wreck us. We 
will have to get busy, all down the line, 
to make up the loss of three of our hard- 
est workers. We wish Comrade Pace 
every success and regret very much that 
his new endeavors cause his leaving 
town. 

The spiffy new over-seas caps, which 
the detachment adopted as part of the 
regulation uniform, are on hand and 
Grady Smith promises to have at least 
one hundred ready for delivery at the 
next meeting. Be there and find one to 
fit your head. 

Bob Frederick, the biggest and best 
looking man in the detachment, sat in for 
our absent adjutant at the last meeting, 
and he did a good job. 

Some members have offered the excuse 
for non-attendance that they can’t get 
away from their wives. It is hereby 
ordered that any member shall bring 
his wife, his mother-in-law, the cat, the 
dog, the canary or the cook stove to any 
meeting. They will all be welcome. If 
there are any more excuses, we will take 
care of them, too. 

Comrade T. E. Morris, of Jackson, 
Tenn., qualified for the title of “Our 
Champion Member” when he wrote the 
paymaster and contributed $10.00 to the 
flag fund. Comrade Morris has always 
been keenly enthusiastic about our work, 
and threatens to be with us at our next 
meeting. He also mentioned the pos- 
sibility of his “Commanding Officer” at- 
tending. We hope she can be there. 

The much talked of detachment flags 
are on hand and will be unfurled for the 
approval of the detachment at the next 
meeting. They have been pronounced 
O. K. by all who have seen them. There 
has been $30.00 subscribed to the fund, 
which leaves $48.00 still due. This fund 
continues to grow, slowly but surely. A 
nice contribution was received from Com- 
rade W. M. Lenow. Don’t be bashful, 
fellows, no amount is too small. 

Grady Smith, who served with the Y. 
M. C. A. during part of his enlistment, 
has agreed to act as chaplain for the 
detachment until an ordained minister 
can be secured. 

Comrade J. M. Launders, of the Dallas 
Detachment, visited us at a recent meet- 
ing. We enjoyed having him. 

At the last meeting the following offi- 
cers were elected to serve for the year 
of 1929: Commandant, V. E. Miller; 
senior vice commandant, Ralph Moore; 
junior vice commandant, T. E. Morris; 
adjutant, Bob Fredericks; paymaster, 


Dick Powers; chaplain, Grady Smith; 


chief of staff, Ralph Picard; entertain- 
ment chairman, Mike Crogan. 

These men have pledged themselves to 
give their very best to the detachment 
and ask the support and cooperation of 
every ex-Marine. 

The detachment is entirely too small 
for the number of ex-Marines in this 
city, and we MUST get more members. 

Our own Ralph Picard has been men- 
tioned very prominently as a candidate 
for a high office in the American Legion. 
Every good Marine should talk this up 
and work hard for the success of one of 
our own members. We will tell you more 
about this later. 

Mike Crogan, the entertainment chair- 
man, put on the program for us at the 
last meeting, and furnished the best en- 
tertainment we have had. That is his 
job from now on, so don’t stay away and 
miss something good. It starts at eight. 


GREAT-GREAT-GRANDSON OF MAJ. 
DANIEL CARMICK ENLISTS 


“Once a Marine, always a Marine” is 
a saying they have in the Marine Corps. 
When a man does a hitch in the Corps 
he is proud of it, as are his descendents 
to the fourth and fifth generations. 

For proof of this assertion we offer as 
Exhibit “A,” Private Reginald Denis 
Couturie, who has just been enlisted in 
the Marine Corps. 

Private Couturie is five generations 
separated from his distinguished great- 
great-grandfather, Major Daniel Car- 
mick, U. S. M. C., but the 112 years that 
have elapsed since the death of Major 
Carmick have not erased the tradition. 

Major Daniel Carmick was one of the 
earliest Marine Corps officers of whom 
there is a record. He was appointed 
lieutenant of the Marines on the 
“Ganges” May 5, 1798, and was later 
promoted to captain. The “Ganges” was 
the first ship of the Navy to get to sea 
under the Constitution. 

Captain Carmick was Marine Officer 
aboard the “Constitution” (Old Iron- 
sides) during the naval war with France 
in 1800, and commanded the force which 
captured the privateer “Sandwich” at 
Puerta Plata, Santo Domingo, and then 
landed and spiked the guns of the fort. 

In February, 1804, Captain Carmick 
took command of the Marines at New 
Orleans. The post was abandoned in 
1805, but in 1807 he again returned to 
that city with two officers and 74 en- 
listed men. In 1809 he was appointed 
major, and commanded the Marines at 
New Orleans during the war of 1812. 
Major Carmick was wounded during the 
Battle of New Orleans in 1814, and died 
in 1816 as the result of his wounds. 

The Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient and Historical Tombs last year 
restored the tomb of Major Carmick at 
St. Louis Cemetery, and on the birthday 
of the Marine Corps, November 10, of 


last year, a bronze tablet on the tomb 
was unveiled.—(New Orleans States.) 


ONCE A MARINE, ALWAYS A 
MARINE 
Old Timer Writes Splendid Letter to 
Major General Commandant 


The following letter, from an old 
timer, is quoted as it is thought it may 
serve to foster the Marine Corps “Sem- 
per Fidelis” spirit in the breasts of some 
of our “youngsters.” Mr. Bell, the 
writer, entered the Marine Corps March 
10, 1876, and was honorably discharged 
April 11, 1878, over 50 years ago, and 
he can still write an interesting letter. 


Ward 5 Hospital, 
National Military Home, 
Tennessee. 
Major General Lejeune, 
Commandant of the U. S. Marine Corps, 
Marine Barracks, Washington City, 
D. C. 
General: 

I have the honor to herewith respect- 
fully request a certificate of my service 
as a private of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps. I having served from March 
10th, 1876, to April 11th, 1878. Enlisted 
by Colonel C. G. McCauley at that time 
Commandant of the Corps. He was one 
of God’s noblemen. My original dis- 
charge was stolen years ago. It was 
signed by Richard W. Thompson, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in his own handwrit- 
ing and I prized it very highly. We 
were at the inauguration of President 
Hayes and guarded the R. R. depots at 
Baltimore and West Philadelphia during 
R. R. strike of 1877. Major Charles 
Hegwood and ist Lieutenant Carlisle 
Porter were our commanders and upon 
both occasions each Marine carried 60 
rounds of ammunition and the Spring- 
field rifle with breech block and were 
alert “for action at any moment.” 

I remain, General, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
BENJ. F. BELL. 

P. S. I will be 81 years old the 25th 
of next June. B. F. B. 


WORCESTER, MASS., DETACHMENT 


The Worcester Detachment, Marine 
Corps League, held an Armistice Eve 
celebration and installation of officers 
November 10 in Sherer’s Restaurant. 
Mayor Michael J. O’Hara; Lieut. An- 
drew B. Holmstrom, commander of the 
Worcester Naval Reserves; Maj. Archie 
F. Murray, a past commander of Wor- 
cester Post No. 5, American Legion, and 
W. Kar! Lations, organizer of the detach- 
ment, who was re-elected national vice 
commandant at the Marine Corps League 
national convention in Dallas, Tex., were 
among the guests and speakers. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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THE IfATHERNECK 


December, 1928 


Record of Monthly Conference Held in the Office 
of the Major General Commandant 
Friday, November 2, 1928 


HE MAJOR GENERAL COMMANDANT called the 
| conference to order and made the following gen- 
| eral statement for the information of the service 
| at large: 
1. In Nicaragua, the presidential election takes 
ES) place on Sunday, November 4th. We have no in- 
formation indicating what the result of the election will be, 
other than that the Commanding General of the Second Brigade 
is confident that there will be no serious interference with the 
election on the part of the bandit group. There was rather 
an increase of bandit activity along about the time of the regis- 
tration, and information was received that the different leaders 
had announced that they were going to break up the registra- 
tion. Nothing happened which interfered with the registration, 
although one band murdered in cold blood four Nicaraguans in 
a little place where there was no polling booth and no Marines 
on duty. Reports indicate that there are some small bands in 
the wild country in the general vicinity of the eastern part of 
Neuva Segovia and in the northern part of Jinotega Province, 
which has been the area most affected by the bandit activities. 
There have been a number of contacts, but in each one the 
bandits have been defeated and scattered as soon as the patrols 
got in touch with them. 

2. The rainy season is in full force in October. The records 
show that that month has the heaviest rainfall. It lets up a 
little in November, and by December the dry season begins. 
Newspaper accounts of the malaria in Nicaragua have been 
very much exaggerated. The reports to the Surgeon General 
up to the end of August show that the number of cases of 
malaria this year in proportion to the strength of the force is 
considerably less than last year, and by comparison with the 
malaria that existed in Haiti during the active operations there 
in 1919 and 1920, it is far less. General Feland’s report, dated 
October 14, 1928, states that the health of the troops in Nica- 
ragua is excellent, and shows 85 sick in hospital and 15 sick 
present—a_total of only 100. This is a very small percentage 
under the circumstances. The same report states that the 
morale of the command is excellent. The strength of the force 
in Nicaragua is 299 officers and 5,261 men, making a grand total 
of 5,660, 

3. A remarkable feature of the operations in Nicaragua dur- 
ing the past month or so is indicated in the detailed journal of 
troop movements, and that is, that there has been practically 
the same amount of activity during the very rainy season in 
October that there was in the dry season. Small patrols have 
covered the entire country in spite of the rain. Of course, there 
are some trails which are simply impassable in the rainy sea- 
son on account of small streams overflowing and becoming un- 
fordable. Otherwise the patrols have been able to continue 
their activity throughout the entire section. 

Also, the rains do not seem to have interfered with the 
activities of the aircraft in Nicaragua, as flying has been con- 
tinued throughout the rainy season. It interferes with visi- 
bility more than with operations. 

4. The aircraft operations in Nicaragua have been to me the 
most remarkable demonstration of the efficiency of personnel 
and material that I know of in connection with aviation any- 
where. Since the Corsair planes have been down there none 
have crashed except one, which crashed on the take-off, with- 
out injury to the personnel. The only casualties we have had 
since Lieutenant Thomas and Sergeant Dowdell were lost a 
year ago were those of Captain Byrd and his sergeant. Captain 
Byrd was flying one of the older planes and his crash was due to 
a collision with a turkey buzzard. The collision was seen by a 
number of people and it broke one of the wires, or struts, as 
a result of which the plane crashed. Major Rowell told me that 
there had been a number of collisions with turkey buzzards, 
but that Captain Byrd’s was the only one which resulted in 
any injury to either plane or personnel. 

5. We have no official information as to the future of the 
force in Nicaragua beyond the fact that the Electoral Mission 
will be demobilized as soon as practicable after the election. 
The members of the Mission will have to remain in Nicaragua 
until the vote has been canvassed so as to be present to testify 
in case of any contest or dispute about the result of the elec- 


tion. The canvassing of the vote must, under the law, be com- 
pleted by December 8th as the Nicaraguan Congress will meet 
on December 15th, and its first duty will be the ratification of 
the election. Under the constitution the election must be rati- 
fied by Congress before it is effective. 

6. About ten days or two weeks ago the State Department 
received a cablegram from the American Minister in Nicaragua 
in which the latter gave a verbatim copy of a letter written by 
General Moncada to Mr. Benard, the Conservative candidate. 
General Moncada commended in very high terms the pre- 
liminary work of the Electoral Mission and the Marines in Nica- 
ragua and stated that the registration had gone off to the com- 
plete satisfaction of both parties, and certainly to the satisfac- 
tion of his own party. He stated that everything had been 
peaceable, quiet, orderly and fair; that his only thought was the 
preservation of peace and order in Nicaragua during the en- 
suing four years; and that with that idea in view, he proposed 
that both candidates join in asking the United States Govern- 
ment to supervise the election in 1932; and called on Mr. Benard 
for a statement of his views. 

Mr. Benard, in his reply, concurred in everything General 
Moncada had said about the work of the Electoral Mission and 
the Marines and stated that he was in hearty sympathy with 
the proposal to have the United States Government supervise 
the election in 1932; and he added a final paragraph in which 
he stated that he considered the maintenance of the Guardia 
Nacional under the control of American officers to be a very 
beneficial influence for peace and good order in Nicaragua, and 
he called on General Moncada to join with him in requesting 
the United States Government to continue its supervision of 
the Guardia. I have not seen General Moncada’s reply, but 
presume that he will agree with Mr. Benard as the Guardia was 
organized chiefly on his suggestion at the time the Stimson 
agreement was adopted. He laid down as one of the conditions 
under which his force would disarm the organization of a non- 
partisan Guardia Nacional under the supervision of American 
officers, and he has consistently supported the Guardia since its 
organization. 

7. As to China, we have no definite information except that 
the situation there is quieter than it has been for some time. 
A Nationalist government is being organized at Nankin, of 
which Chang Kai Tshek is the Provisional President. If this 
quiet situation continues, I think it probable that some more 
of the Marines will come home in the near future, but just 
when I do not know. 

8. The Personnel Bill is waiting for Congress to convene and 
we hope to have a hearing on it either before or immediately 
after Congress convenes, and every effort will be made to 
secure its passage during the session. Copies of the proposed 
bill, with the discussion of each provision in parallel columns, 
are being printed by the Government Printing Office for distri- 
bution to the members of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs. This was done at the suggestion of the members of the 
committee so that it would be easy for them to fully under- 
stand the bill. 

General McCawley suggested the advisability of trying to get 
the Senate to consider the Personnel Bill independently of the 
House. That body could not only have hearings without wait- 
ing for the bill to pass the House, but could pass the bill with- 
out waiting for the House. 

9. A report on a proposed pay bill has been published in the 
service papers and is now before the Secretary of the Navy. It 
is very doubtful whether this bill will be taken up for con- 
sideration at the present session of Congress as it would be 
manifestly impracticable to get it through during the short 
session which remains of this Congress. 

The prospects of the Navy Personnel Bill are better than 
ours because a favorable report has already been made on that 
bill. The Department’s schedule of priority for legislation has 
not yet been made up, but I presume that it will probably be, 
first, the cruiser program; second, the modernization of a few 
more battleships; third, the Public Works Bill; and then the 
Navy and Marine Corps Personnel. That was the order of 

(Continued on page 53) 
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THE BROADCAST 


% 


Wherein The Leatherneck Publishes News From All Posts 


COCO PATROL, POTECA, 
NICARAGUA 


By Joseph Fury, Jr. 


Just a little bit of history about a his- 
tory-making crew; or, since the patrol is 
composed of two separate ship’s detach- 
ments, I should say, “crews.” Namely, 
they are from the “Denver” and the 
“Galveston.” 

We have just completed tearing 
through the Nicaraguan jungles and up 
the Coco River from the east coast to the 
west as far as Santa 


rice, beans and coffee—that is, until our 
ration boat refused to climb the Callejon 
Rapids until it had shaken off its cargo. 
It is more truth than poetry to say that 
we came through with flying colors. Cor- 
poral Porter was mess sergeant, and his 
cohorts were Flook (imported from 
Haiti), and Evans. These men succeeded 
in finding substitutions for our “Over- 
the-hill” rations. Never before had chow 
tasted so good—and never before had it 
cost Uncle Sam less. 


We were able, without moving from the 
trail, to count ten of their dead. 

Pfe. Yelawich (Soupy) distinguished 
himself by being the first to fire at the 
bandits. That action gave the rest of 
us warning of the ambush ahead. 

In camp that night I counted quite a 
few newly cut notches on the old Spring- 
fields, and not a few smiles. This showed 
unmistakably to whom the victory be- 
longed. 

After several lesser skirmishes we ar- 
rived in Poteca. In- 
cluded in these lesser 


Cruz. The word “tear- 
ing” is not a figure of 
speech but a literal 
truth of how we made 
our way across. Thus 
history has been made 
and not a little geog- 
raphy, too. The geog- 
raphy part being the 
gaps in the unex- 
plored regions that 
are now filled out— 
the six hundred miles 
of river that are now 
conquered. 

The “Denver” Ma- 
rines, after three 
months in the bush, 
earned a week in port 
—that is Puerto Ca- 
bezas. After reequip- 
ping, there was a 
light week-end holi- 
day—then back to 
Waspuc on the Coco 
River. Here they 
joined the Marines 
from the “Galveston” 
and they have been 
together ever since. 

From Waspuc we 
started over the ter- 
rain, and not forget- 
ting a few rapids, to 
Bocay. This was an 
old hunting ground 
for most of us, but 
after Bocay there 
were new lands to be 


assured. 


magazine. 


personnel of the Corps. 


To All Officers and Commands: 


Major General Commandant, 
Honorary Editor, The Leatherneck. 


The Honorary Editor 


conflicts (so called be- 
cause there were no 
Marine casualties) 
was Sergeant Byrd’s 
little surprise party. 
With a small patrol 


URING the last two years The Leatherneck has ef “Gaivesten”’ maa 
grown from a small weekly to a very strong monthly 
It has reached the point where it is a real 
credit to the Marine Corps and a magazine of which the of exchanging fre, 
Corps should be and is proud. 
has noted with much gratification the growing interest 
and cooperation on the part of the commanding officers, dians. The “General” 
post exchange officers, other officers, and the enlisted 
This interest and cooperation 
has contributed very materially to the steady growth boys sorely needed, 
of The Leatherneck. With the Corps wholeheartedly 
behind Our Magazine and with each officer and enlisted 
man giving whatever cooperation he can consistently ored shirts, ete. In 
give, the continued success of The Leatherneck is 


he surprised two 
boats flying red flags 
with black borders. 
After a few minutes 


both boats were 
emptied, with the ex- 
ception of the “Gen- 
eral” and four In- 


looked like some pir- 
ate of the Spanish 
Main. He had some 
wardrobe the 


and the Marine uni- 
forms took on color. 
There were red neck- 
erchiefs, bright col- 


this garb we took 
great risks in being 
bombed and strafed 
by our willing and 
ready air force. 

We have joined 
hands with the West 
Coast troops at Santa 
Cruz, and we are now 
established at Poteca, 
completing the last 


conquered. We found 
out all too soon, how- 
ever, that the farther up, the higher the 
hill. Bocay, the last of Indian civiliza- 
tion—denoted by bamboo huts and ripe 
bananas—was followed by a long stretch 
of virgin territory. There was no shelter, 
trails, nor anything to denote the in- 
habitants; nor did we encounter a single 
human. Ten days of this to Mastawas— 
ten days of living a life not far removed 
from our ancestors in the trees. In fact, 
we rather envied them their comforts. 
It was a grim picture to see our little 
squadron of river boats being poled 
against the current, under an incessant 
downpour of rain. It seemed as though 
the rainy season was concentrating all 
its rain in those ten days. In the face 
of this discouraging element we had our 


At Mastawas the already heightened 
suspense of sighting bandits was relieved 
when Silent Minor and Reo Wilson, in 
the advance guard, chased a few of San- 
dino’s pupils and made a_ bloodless, 
though highly acceptable, capture of 
their beans, and a number of small arms. 
This was the first evidence of bandits, 
so we looked forward to an early contact 
with General Sandino and his war col- 
leagues. Two days later the meeting 
took place at Ililiwas. Yes, the score 
was in our favor. Captain Edson ad- 
vanced us with coolness and precision— 
or rather we followed him—with the re- 
sult that in a few hours we were able 
to point out the positions of their 
trenches, machine guns and fox-holes. 


link in the chain of 
Marine outposts 
across Nicaragua. Sergeant Murphy, 
better known as “Spuds,” has done a 
great deal in spreading good will among 
the native Indians by introducing our 
national sport. They have laid down 
their bows and arrows in favor of the 
baseball bat. We have yet to see the 
bat, however, and oranges make good 
baseballs. 

The galley force, during this period of 
the expedition, consisted of Corporal 
Taylor, as mess sergeant, with Flook and 
Spear as the bean specialists. Abe 
Richmond is vocal assistant, cook and 
all-around man. During the battle, Abe, 
absent mindedly, reached out for what 
might have been a slab of bacon were it 
not for a little disturbing fuse sticking 
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Detachment of Marines from the U. S. S. “Rochester” making preparations to leave 
Matagalpa, Nicaragua, for the hills. 


out of one of the corners. Those bombs 
certainly go off with a bang. 

Hillman was made a sergeant recently. 
The approval of the rank and file who 
know him was unanimous. A book will 
be forthcoming, “My Four Years in the 
Corps, and How I Made it.” This should 
be inspirational for the P. I. boys. 

Silent Minor will return to the States 
soon. His contract with the government 
is drawing to a close. It is rumored that 
the movies intend to feature him in the 
next Marine picture. 

Can Lieutenant Cook hike? Well, he 
took us for a three-day romp in the 
woods and when we got back there was 
no “romp” left in us. 

At present we are enjoying a well- 
earned rest under canvas. Except for a 
few patrols now and then, we are carry- 
ing out a regular barracks schedule. 
Uniforms do not exactly meet regulation 
requirements, also we have run out of 
shoe polish; but we manage to keep the 
old rifle in good order. 

Kewpie Brish, our armorer, was asked 
why he didn’t put in for the Armorer’s 
School. 

“Well,” replied Kewpie, “at school 
they supply you with the necessary parts, 
but out here you have to make them. I 
guess I’ll apply as an instructor.” 

Quantico, the land of Dyanshine and 
Blanco, is represented by Sergeant Gus 
Byrd, of the old 45th Company, lately of 
the Virgin Islands and “Tell it to the 
Marines” (movie). He claims that dur- 
ing the filming of the picture Bill Haines 
was so jealous that he (Byrd) was trans- 
ferred aboard the “Galveston.” We have 
our doubts. 

Sergeant Spud Murphy handles our 
battery of heavy Brownings, and during 
school one always hears, “When I was 
in the 8th Machine Gun Company, at 
Quantico——.” You know the 8th and 
the 45th are in the same battalion, so 
Gus and Spud have the boys snowed 
under. 

The inseparable brothers, Oklahoma 
Hong and Willie Dean, are from Broken 
Arrow. Hong is the only man who can 
outrun a deer. How do we know? [I'll 
leave it to J. B. Sowerd and “Reliable” 
Shoebly. 

Willie Dean spread a little salt on the 
deck of his tent. He thought it would 


kill the ants. A herd of cows tore the 
tent down, and Willie couldn’t believe he 
wasn’t back where the big winds blow. 

“Memphis” said the other day: “The 
Coco River reminds me of winding 
through Alaba .’ He is recovering, 
thank you. 

Sundown Slim claims that he comes 
from Louisiana, but I doubt it. He spells 
“Baton Rouge,” R-o-g-u-e. 

The gentleman from Boston is Berry. 
He lives in the beautiful hamlet of Na- 
tich. He tells about the mayor of Na- 
tich who went for a ride in the patrol 
wagon and decided to pay a visit to the 
Fire Brigade of West Natich. He called 
at the engine house and found no engine. 
While crossing the bridge he noticed 
the fire wagon parked and the whole fire 
department was fishing. The buggy is 
now kept back of the mayor’s house. 


“ROCHESTER” DETACHMENT, MAT- 
AGALPA, NICARAGUA 


By The Interpreter 


After leaving Tuma, we arrived at 
Richardson’s Ranch. We stayed there 
one night, then proceeded to Matagalpa, 
our present headquarters. The trip 
from Tuma was a bad one. The trails 
were muddy, and in some places impas- 
sable for man or mule. 

It took us about three and one-half 
hours to get from Richardson’s to Mata- 
galpa. About half way out Private Sin- 
ger experienced the ride of his life. It 
seems as if he, mounted on an army 
mule, could not control his giant play- 
mate. Hereafter Singer intends to lead 
and keep plenty distant from said play- 
mate (safety is the best policy). The 
men, after staying in Matagalpa, were 
distributed to the outposts. We hope 
to move once more, and hope it’s the last 
for some time to come. 

Pfc. R. J. Bearrow has taken up Span- 
ish. Oh, yes, Bearrow is better known 
as “Al Scarface” since his last engage- 
ment with a Sandinista. We never did 
find the Sandinista, did we, Al? Any- 
way, Al loves his Spanish. He loves it 
so much that a fellow student found him 
in bed with a Spanish dictionary. It 
wouldn’t have been so bad only he was 
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sound asleep. Keep it up, Al, more wars 
are coming. 

Our new top sergeant, Patrick J. 
Lynch, says he believes he will learn to 
like Nicaragua as much as he does 
China. We hope so. Newgarde, our 
last first sergeant, has been relieved and 
is on his way back to the States. Har- 
vey, the boys all wish you luck in your 
new assignment. 

Second Lieutenant Laramie D. Snead, 
who is commanding the detachment dur- 
ing the absence of Captain Merritt A. 
Edson, on detached duty, Eastern Area, 
is surely a busy man these days. We 
hope Mr. Snead will like the ship when 
we once more get aboard. Orders for 
us to leave this country cannot come 
too soon. We have been here nearly a 
year now. 

New promotions were as follows: Cpl. 
M. S. Shaffer to sergeant, Pfc. J. I. Coutu 
to corporal, Private J. L. Schornak to 
first class private. Private R. H. Wood- 
hill was also promoted one grade. 

Sergeant Greiser seems to like Nica- 
ragua. We always knew you liked ba- 
nanas, sergeant. Private Seigler says 
he is a twenty-year man. Wait a min- 
ute, William. Get four hitches in first, 
then talk. Pfc. Lahman came in for 
treatment from a native dentist. When 
he starts filling a tooth, Dick, watch out 
for TNT. Pfc. Maschalk is still snow- 
ing the senoritas under. Private Allen, 
our catcher, has added a monkey to his 
collection of pets. It wouldn’t be a bad 
idea, Allen, to bring a playmate for the 
Ant Bear we have on ship. Private 
Wahlin has taken out a lease on the 
guard house post here, four hours every 
day. 


U. S. S. “ASHEVILLE” DETACHMENT 
CANTON, CHINA 


By Paul Williams 


You all know this ship, her size, ete., 
so here goes: 

We now have First Lieutenant D. W. 
Davis, from Tientsin, as a commanding 
officer, and we are justly proud to serve 
under him. 

First Sergeant Martz is as good as 
they come, and we are all for him. Owing 
to the hurry of Sergeant Scott in want- 
ing to get back to the “State side,” we 
have for our police sergeant Sergeant 
Heaton. We were all glad to see him 
get it. “We” means the detachment. 
The three corporals are Paul Wood, 
“Red” O’Neil, and Grover Babcock. 

O’Neil must be of Scotch blood. A 
few nights ago he tried to swim back to 
the ship. The funny part is that sam- 
pan transportation costs only twenty 
cents. But who knows what his reasons 
were? 

Urboniak, our Polish playmate, has 
tried to keep the few of use who will 
listen to him snowed under. But of late 
he seems to be getting short-winded. 

Swaty, our highly esteemed mail 
orderly, is always very busy. Mail comes 
in from the States about every fourteen 
days, and it takes him nearly that long 
to get it sorted out. At least it seems 
that long to some of our sheiks who 
moan about not getting the letter they 
wanted. They all know it’s Swaty’s fault. 

Lowell T. is all excited about going 
“State side” on a President boat. But 
there must be something wrong. Three 
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of them have shoved off and we are still 
looking at his gun boats sliding about 
the decks. 

Vandermark, our wee one, says it’s a 
great thing to see the world through a 
port hole. He also adds that it is mighty 
uncomfortable when you are so short 
that you have to climb on the radiator to 
see out. But, at that, he has it over the 
rest of us—he doesn’t have to dodge 
overhead pipes. And, believe me, there 
are plenty of them to dodge. 

At present we have no bugler. Bates 
has just left on the “Henderson” for the 
U. S. A. We wish you luck, Bates, and 
we think of you every morning at 
reveille. 

It must be great to be an “Uncle.” At 
least that is the impression one gets by 
listening to Bill Williams. That’s all 
right, Bill, you’re young yet. 

Lieutenant Bates is trying to organize 
a soccer team. We know he will be suc- 
cessful, and that the team will be a good 
one. There is plenty of excellent ma- 
terial in the detachment. 

We expect to soon be in the Philip- 
pines, and you should see the fellows 
saving their pennies. If all the members 
of the detachment who have served their 
required time of sea duty are transferred 
at Cavite, we will have only a few of the 
gang left. We will be sorry to see them 
go, and we wish them all the luck in the 
world. 

Famous last words: “Come on, Bates, 


I have seen these kind before! 


NAVY DAY MASQUERADE, MARINE 
BARRACKS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


By “Hop.” 


A galaxy of multicolored costumes, of 
weird, fantastical disguises, and the 
presence of many beautiful girls made 
the Masque Ball, given by the enlisted 
personnel at the Marine Barracks, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a complete success. There 
was no end of originality and cleverness 
in the matter of costumes. Everyone 
did his best to produce an effective or 
unusual garb, and two elaborate wrist 
watches, one for the best male and one 
for the best female costume, were pre- 
sented by Herman H. Barr, jeweler. 
Competition was keen, and it was no 
easy task for the judges, Colonel and 
Mrs. T. E. Backstrom, Captain and Mrs. 
Stewart B. O’Neill, and Lieutenant Geo. 
H. Bellinger, Jr., to choose the best. An 
Indian Medicine-man, horned and be- 
daubed, war whooped by the side of a 
demure Priscilla. A counterpart of Al 
Jolson crooned “Mammy” songs into the 
ear of Maggie from the Bowery. They 
were all there, harem beauties, devils, 
toreadors, hula girls, baby dolls, cow- 
punchers, Madam Butterflies, and a Lord 
Chesterfield. Miss May Pickett, who 
looked as though she had freshly stepped 
from the Sultan’s harem, was finally pre- 
sented with the coveted watch. Sergeant 
May, attired in~ classical velvet and 
creamy lace, was awarded the gentle- 
man’s prize. They were both roundly 
applauded by their sportsmanlike com- 
petitors. 

A good time was apparently had by 
the crowd of perhaps one hundred and 
fifty couples, and the committee extends 
thanks to the officers who, by their will- 
Ing cooperation, made the affair a suc- 
cess, and to Mr. Barr for the contribu- 
tion of the two watches. The committee 
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hopes that all the guests will again lend 
their presence to future dances given at 
this post. 


HEADQUARTERS’ DOPE 
By TaBob 

By the time this goes to print the Ma- 
rine Corps personnel throughout the 
world will be whetting appetites for 
“Turkey Day.” This column extends 
greetings to all former headquarters 
“Folks” and wishes them a big dinner. 

The A. & I. Department is making big 
plans for the annual Christmas celebra- 
tion and the “commissary committee,” 
consisting of Jane Blakeney, Kitty Kin- 
near, Margaret Shaughnessy and Irene 
Scott, is formulating plans for a “bigger 
and better” feed. Bud Fisher has the 
menu in charge and promises an artistic 
bill of fare which will in itself be worth 
the price of admission. 

One reason for letting the weaker sex 
in for half price is that they didn’t smoke 
as much as the men. We use the word 
“didn’t” advisedly. 

We are pleased to announce that our 
young friend, Charlie Browne, has been 
promoted. He should now be addressed 
with all due respect as Sergeant Major. 

Other well deserved promotions made 
during the past month include Joseph E. 
Krah, William T. Ramberg and Wesley 
J. Thomas to the rank of quartermaster 
sergeant; Henry E. Davis and Edward 
J. McCabe to staff sergeant, and Frank 
Batchelor and Waldo Foster to sergeant. 

We have heard of people chewing nails 
but never heard of a sweet looking dam- 
sel eating oil burners for lunch. Ann 
McGoldrick tried this out with more or 
less success recently. 

Helen Bretherton of the Military His- 
tories Section resigned on November 15. 
While she was a very good clerk, she did 
not in other respects uphold the tradi- 
tions of the Marine Corps; she was en- 
tirely too quiet. 

Unconfirmed reports are to the effect 
that Ramberg, since his promotion, has 
stopped drinking coffee for lunch, now 
consuming the strengthening, 
calory-containing, refined beverage called 
hot chocolate; not only that, he needs 
must have whipped cream init. He says 
it improves his bowling. 

Mrs. Helen Duffy has submitted her 
resignation, effective November 30. She 
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was given a shower by the girls of the 
office November 9th at Charlotte Bacot’s 
apartment and received many “little” 
gifts that showed the love and best 
wishes of her office associates. 

QM. Sgt. E. E. Lockout has been trans- 
ferred to the Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve and is now employed in a splendid 
position with the Department of Justice 
in Washington, D. C. : 

William B. McKelden, “Bashful Bill,” 
has been placed in charge of the finger- 
print activities of the Marine Corps in 
which he is assisted by George Benson 
and Private Howard. 

Jane Blakeney was so proud of her 
status as a land owner in Maryland that 
she took the 72-mile trip each way to 
exercise her prerogative to vote. 

QM. Clerk R. M. O’Toole has returned 
from a two-week vacation trip spent 
with his home folks in St. Louis, Mo. 

Lillian O’Malley has been sporting a 
new set of golf clubs and if quality of 
implements means good scores. she 
should give the mighty Walter Hagen 
a close one for the money. 

Another old-timer has left us. Set. 
Maj. Tom Dorney, who has been orderly 
for the Secretary for some years, will 
be placed on the retired list on Novem- 
ber 30. Were we to write his full his- 
tory it would take several pages. but he 
had a long splendid record covering over 
thirty years of service, was appointed to 
warrant rank during the war. and he will 
be missed by his many friends in the 
Navy Building. 

First Sergeant Walter E. Baust has 
been ordered to headquarters from Quan- 
tico as Dorney’s relief. 

The following members of the Quar- 
termaster Department were discharged 
on November 15th to accept civil service 
positions in the same department on No- 
vember 15th: Nathan C. Rapaport, Con- 
ard Lockridge, Wilbur Joslin, Harry B. 
Sturgis, James W. Burke, and Edward 
B. Garrett. 

The Marine Corps Girls’ Team in the 
Ladies’ Federal League has been strik- 
ing tough sledding recently and lost 
ground in the league standing. Edith 
Brown, with an average of 96, is well up 
in the individual averages. 

The Navy Girls’ Team, which has two 
members of the Marine Corps Head- 
quarters on it, namely, Fay Morgenstein 
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Personnel of the Marine Detachment, Iona Island, N. Y. First Lieut. David A. 


Stafford, Commanding. 


(Photo by M. V. Young.) 
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and Irene Scott, is out in front. Fay is 
sporting a 93 average and Miss Scott 
has an average of 91. 

The matrimonial! bug has struck down 
another victim in the Muster Roll Divi- 
sion, Alexander being the goat. We wish 
him luck in his voluntarily assumed 
state of bondage. Why a man should 
seek civil service appointment, thus 
avoiding having to finish out a full year 
cruise, and then sign up “for life” is 
beyond us. 

Evidently the bevy of beauties who 
made preliminary plans for a trip to 
Panama is still in the notion; every- 
where you go you see booklets on what 
to do, where to go, etc., in Panama. Chris 
Bartley, Edith Brown, Gertrude Fried- 
man, Arlene Mix, Margaret Shaugh- 
nessy, Kitty Kinnear are the group who 
plan to fight sea-sickness on the mighty 
ocean. 


BARRACKS DETACHMENT NEWS, 
NAVY YARD, NEW YORK 
By Albert A. Brown 


In reading the November issue of our 
magazine, “The Leatherneck,” I saw an 
article by one of my shipmates of the 
“Texas,” Pic. Lacy Richardson. 

The “Texas” Detachment, with the ex- 
ception of a few of the men, is now in 
Nicaragua. Richardson wished to hear 
from the stragglers, so this should be 
of particular interest to him. 

Gunnery Sergeant Dougherty, who re- 
mained behind on the ship when the de- 
tachment was transferred, was ordered 
back to Nicaragua. He should be there 
by now. 

Corporal Obie Troublefield was trans- 
ferred from the Navy Yard to Newport, 
Rhode Island, last month and rumors 
have been going around here that a cer- 
tain young lady in the metropolis took 
for herself the name of Troublefield. The 
rumor hasn’t been confirmed as yet. 

Corporal Ewton, the big cavalryman 
from Tennessee, has been transferred to 
the Naval Air Station at Pensacola, Fla. 
He left a trail of broken hearts through 
Manhattan, Queens, and the Bronx. 
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Corporal Maxwell (Wop) Gullette has 
charge of the recently opened Sands 
Street Gate here at the Navy Yard. 

Privates First Class Hagen and Wal- 
ton are here in the yard. Hagen is a 
clerk in the detachment office at the 
naval prison and Walton is frying them 
sunny side up at the barracks detach- 
ment post exchange. 

As for myself, I am trying to master 
the hunt-and-peck system in the bar- 
racks detachment office. 

Best regards to the “Texas” Detach- 
ment from the stragglers. 


NEWS FROM THIRD BRIGADE AT 
TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Sept. 23, 1928.—This is one of those 
beautiful fall days in North China when 
just to be alive is good for anyone. The 
Tientsin Marines have just won their 
second of a three-game baseball series 
from the Shanghai Marines. Lieut. Gu- 
lick has taken over the baseball team 
and is doing mighty well. We are tied 
with the Peking Marines for the lead in 
the North China League and should win 
from them. 

Yesterday the Marines won a dual 
track meet from the Tientsin Occasionals 
82 to 36 and broke three Chinese records, 
Lt. Liversedge getting credit for two of 
them—the shot put and the discus. Lt. 
Liversedge is going like a house on fire 
with the track team, and only a couple 
of weeks ago the Marines took all the 
places in the North China Star’s ten 
thousand meter race, winning some beau- 
tiful cups. 

The rugby team is going down to 
Shanghai for the season there as we did 
so well last year with a green team that 
none of the others up here are going to 
play rugby this fall. 

The American Minister just passed 
through here on his way to Peking from 
a thirty-day leave; General Butler is on 
the train with him, while the Commander 
in Chief is in Peking awaiting his ar- 
rival. 

The war here is all over—just finished 
up yesterday, but it was a grand finish. 


N. C. 0.’s of the U. S. S. “Colorado,” 1909. 


Left to right, standing: Eagan, Bartelt, 


King, Mall, Kane, Morris. Sitting: Klein, Vail, Leshia. (Photo loaned by Frank Vail.) 
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The Southerners have finally driven the 
Fengtien north of the wall and we shall 
soon have train service again. It has 
been quite a struggle since last May 
and all are glad to see it over—nothing 
serious, but it might have been. Trains 
between Peking and Tientsin have been 
few and far between, as they have from 
here to Tangku. Nothing has been going 
north of Tangku for a couple of months 
and we were threatened with a coal 
shortage. Mail has been very irregular 
but is improving. It really looks like the 
Nationalists are going to make a go of 
some kind of government. But, you 
know, in China things change over night 
and anything may happen. 

Long before this news goes to press 
the U. S. S. “Henderson,” which is now 
lying off Taku Bar and is due to sail on 
the 26th, will have arrived in the States 
with many Marines who have been trans- 
ferred from China. Besides these, many 
have been transferred from here to 
Guam, Peking, and Shanghai. A new 
reorganization has been effected and you 
would not know any of the old outfits, 
as they have all been changed around. 
We have given up several billets and we 
now have only fifteen hundred men in 
Tientsin over six hundred of whom are 
in Hsin Ho on the rifle range. You have 
to look twice to see anyone in town. 


WITH THE “TEXAS” DETACHMENT, 
LEON, NICARAGUA 
By Lacy Richardson 

Now the rainy season is over, at least 
apparently. Nicaragua is serene and 
peaceful, cool o’ nights. There is noth- 
ing, one might say, to mar the beauty 
of living. We still have the duties of 
Guard Company, but our neighbors are 
very decent and there’s little to do save 
await developments. 

About the only thing that really 
presses a fellow’s nerves in this niche of 
the world is the awful inertia of the na- 
tives. The Marine campaign was a God- 
send for these people and they don’t 
seem to realize it. Why, all they do is 
mope around like so many animals 
stranded on a desert island where a sprig 
of grass is worth a king’s ransom. Oh, 
but they’re dumb and lazy! And they 
don’t care who knows it, mind you. Each 
day is only a repetition of the preceding 
one. The humdrum beat of life! All 
they need to exist is a dime’s worth of 
red beans and a spoonful of rice. But 
come back here in ten years, even five 
years, after Uncle Sam starts the wheels 
of progress to rolling and you'll find a 
prosperous country. The inhabitants are 
arrogant now, but then—oh, my! To 
tell the truth, some of us are apt to 
“drap” back down and get us a squaw. 
Many of ’em will be most opulent, you 
know. And some of ’em are swell peo- 
ple. So, soldiers of fortune, take heed. 

We were wrong about the weather; it 
is raining now. Nicaragua will never 
burn up. Only a light shower, however. 
Most refreshing. 

The Top Kick, Hans O. Rasmussen, is 
making up the payroll, so reckon he will 
hardly disturb us for a while. But if he 


was aware that his name was going into 
print he might—or better still, he would. 
His company clown, Johnny Heitman, is 
running around like a chicken with his 
head cut off. You know, the Top sort o’ 
gets a kick out of having others work 
as he himself works, and Johnny doesn’t 
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seem to understand why first sergeants 
have to be so all-fired careful and neat 
with clerical work—especially Hans O. 
Rasmussen. Heitman is a short-timer 
and the Top is evidently breaking him in 
for a respectable thing on the outside. 

Sergeant Major Hanford and Gunnery 
Sergeant Dougherty are next door trying 
to explain to a bunch of spicks that there 
is no Santa Claus, but Sergeant Hearn 
got a letter from some place in Georgia 
not so long ago and he is firmly con- 
vinced that there is, so naturally when 
he takes the defense, pandemonium en- 
sues. At the same time Sergeant Trip- 
lett is trying to sleep. Those who know 
Sergeant Triplett when he gets on the 
warpath will appreciate the significance 
of the statement. Ruch is sergeant of 
the guard, which makes it hard to hold 
an interview with him. But Dick Ren- 
strom is all wrapped up in Greek myth- 
ology. Dick, you know, has only ninety 
days to go, and if he doesn’t ship over 
he will be leaving us soon. Guess Frisco 
—or maybe it’s Los Angeles—will turn 
out in general when he lands back home. 
We are glad to wish him well in all his 
future endeavors, and hope to vote for 
him some day when he runs for presi- 
dent. The ladies feel the same, we are 
sure. 

Bobbie Upton decided lately that the 
Marine Corps has very few handsomer 
soldiers than—Bobbie Upton. But “Use- 
less” J. Handley argues that the State 
of Peaches turned out only one 100 per 
cent Leatherneck, and that was—“Use- 
less” J. Handley. One John C. Perdue 
also hails from that section of the Esta- 
dos Unidos. 

Corporals Barton and Anderson find 
great solace in taking Spanish lessons 
in classes conducted by friendly senori- 
tas, while Corporal Schultz is straining 
every effort to lead his two henchmen, 
Welsh and Burgan, through the straight 
and narrow. 

Sergeant “Red” Rairdon can often be 
heard mumbling Mr. Kipling’s senti- 
ments regarding the fair sex: “A woman 
is only a woman, but a good cigar is a 
smoke.” 

Our good friend, Pfc. Nelson, has ap- 
plied for entrance into the Guardia Na- 
cional, but Nels is a good shipmate and 
we wouldn’t think of letting him go. 

The artist, McKenna, is painting a 
picture of one Elmer G. Peters (right 
that time, eh, Pete?) Peters is an Irish- 
man. You might imagine how straight 
he can hold his epigrammatic counte- 
nance. 

Fennimore Marcelus Babb says that 
he is not only good looking but pretty 
hard to do. 

Professor Rayburn thinks that when 
the people of the United States forget 
to, or rather remember not to, use such 
terms as, “I seen” and “I have saw,” 
the wars in Nicaragua will cease. 

Charley Kolbert is at present making 
an endurance test in sleep. He vows 
to give Rip Van Winkle a run for his 
dormant fame. And when a fellow can 
sleep from guard mount to reveille there 
is no doubt as to his chances. 

_ The detachment officials recently took 
inventory and in counting the spoils 
found we have several “Johns” in stock, 
to wit: John Sepe, John Tames, John 
Powell, John Heitman, John Perdue, 
John McCausland, John W. Shields, John 
M. Laux and John W. Walker. The lat- 


Electoral Board in Cabo Gracias a Dios, Nicaragua. On the left are three members 


of the Conservative Party; on the right are three members of the Liberal Party. The 
three Marines are Private George H. White, Private Garnett Starnes and Private 
Ralph O. Short. 


ter is a corporal who hails from the 
pious village of Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. Yes, U. S. A. 

We would really like to know why 
Kenneth Everhart had his mane clipped 
as soon as the Top did, and fifteen min- 
utes later he had the gall to boast of 
having had such a remarkable growth 
of hair. We don’t claim to possess any- 
thing pertaining to psychology and 
casuistry, but could it possibly have been 
by virtue of secret ambitions, sometimes 
acquired through the proper twist of the 
ear—when one has the knack of putting 
it over. No offense, lad. 

There are rumors now current that 
we are likely to evacuate our present 
situation directly following the presi- 
dential election, but it is the prevalent 
belief of all concerned that the season 
will have passed well into the advent 
and Christmas will be regarded in the 
present tense before we reach the States. 
We will welcome, however, the first sight 
of the lady whose arm is eternally reach- 
ing for the Heavens as we cross the 
threshold of New York harbor, be it soon 
or late. 

Take everything into consideration, the 
rest is agreeable. Mess Sergeant Ho- 
gan, with the capable aid of Robinson 
and Palin, who give it the seething finish, 
is giving us chow de luxe. Consequently 
we are all enjoying the very best of 
health and good humor. 

Privates Laux and Stone joined the 
bald-headed squad, and Privates First 
Class Sawyer and Donald J. Leonard 
are getting into select company. Nale- 
vanco still has the dimple in his chin 
and Judge Kerlin Webster Ryan is about 
to drop his Chicago habits. 

The detachment is taking great strides 
in the matter of non-commissioned offi- 
cers nowadays. The men who cheerfully 
respond to the names, Albert J. Frie- 
day, William Leverne Haskin and Fagan 
Bullard, were promoted to the rank of 
corporal, and, of course, they are all 
anxious to get back to the States where 


they can experience the sensation of at- 
taching red stripes to the trousers of 
their “blues,” not to mention those yel- 
low-gold chevrons. 

Let us express the sentiment of higher 
and more competent authority in con- 
gratulating these men, and wish for 
them the addition of another cheyron. 

TWO KINDS OF STRIPES 
By Lacy Richardson 
There are two kinds of stripes in the service, 
And cnly two kinds, I say. 
One is the stripes of authority, 

The other, stripes of dismay. 
Deserters wear those of the latter 

Or anything ill to define, 

While the uniform lad gets the letter 
And steadily upward will climb. 
There isn’t much more to be written, 
’Tis the hint of an old, old tale: 

You're either the rat or the kitten, 

Mere fog or the strength of the gale. 
Temptation's as light as a feather, 

*Tis simple and easy to drop, 

But lo!—tho the hill has a ladder— 

It’s hell to get back to the top. 


PALABRAS FROM GRANADA, NIC. 
By A. R. Myrtle 

Well, boys, as this is our first time to 
yodel, we will make it kind o’ short. 
First we will proceed to give you the 
low down on the election we are running 
here. Colonel Smith is in charge of all 
electional boards. The colonel has seen 
extended service in Latin countries and 
he speaks the language like a native. 

Our commanding officer is Major 
Stone. Our QM is First Lieutenant D. 
R. Fox. He is given a helping hand in 
his duties by the sheik, and one time 
teniente of the Guardia Nacional, Cor- 
poral Dowdy. 

Well, boys, here is the dope on some 
of our freaks: Our main attractions are 
Pop Seymour and Jimmy Bentty, both 
old salts. Pop tells us he picked fleas 
off Hector when said Hector was a pup. 
Jimmy Bentty is one of our “Hello 
Girls.” 

The biggest freak is our red-headed 
music. Of all the musics in the Marine 
Corps, they had to pick him for us, 
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THIRD BATTALION, FOURTH REGI- 
MENT, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


By Pfc. Joe Flores 


Well, Gang, this is our first time in 
sounding off, but we hope it will not be 
our last. 

The battalion office staff is as follows: 
Major Miller, commanding; Captain 
Walker, Battalion Executive and Bat- 
talion Adjutant; Lieutenant Pate, Third 
Battalion; Lieutenant Biehl, Fourth Bat- 
talion; Lieutenant Gardner, Second Bat- 
talion. Lieutenant Healey is command- 
ing Headquarters Company; First Ser- 
geant Carbary, acting sergeant major; 
Corporal Eddie Mullaney, battalion 
clerk; Pfc. Flores, battalion mail orderly 
and Commanding Officer’s orderly. 

Major Miller recently relieved Major 
Underhill. as commanding officer. We 
were all sorry to see the Major and Mrs. 
Underhill (better known to us as 
“Mother”) leave, and we hope that the 
Major’s new station will be as good as 
this one. We are all glad to see Major 
Miller here and we are going to do our 
best to live up to the good name we have 
made in China. 

Most of us are hoping to get back to 
the States soon. It will be a sad day 
when this regiment leaves Shanghai, 
and many a broken heart will be left 
behind. 

We have been in China since February, 
1927, and we are all ready to bid the 
place good-bye and go back to the good 
old U. S. A. again. We lost several of 
our men when the “Henderson” made 
its last trip to the States. Some of them 
are going to ship over on the U. S. S. 
“Outside,” and others are going to ship 
over in the old Corps again. The rest 
of them will spend some of their time 
down in Nicaragua. 

Other ships and stations can talk 
about the old timers that they have, but 
I think we have a few in the battalion. 
Captain Putnam heads the list with 25 
years. Then comes Captain Waller and 
Lieutenant Odgers, who have each put 
in 23 years, and Captain Rome with 21 
years of service. We have a few old 
timers among the enlisted men, too. Gun- 
nery Sergeant Cooley leads with over 23 
years in the Corps, Gunnery Sergeant 
Hill has 15 years to his credit, and First 
Sergeant Carbary has also been in 15 
years. He has a wonderful record, hav- 
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ing been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross and the Navy Cross while 
serving with the Fifth Regiment in 
France. First Sergeant Jarvis has been 
in 18 years. First Sergeant Owens, who 
was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the French Croix de Guerre and 
the Belgium Croix de Guerre, has 11 
years in the Marine Corps to his credit. 
Next time I will tell you of more old 
timers in this battalion. 

The following officers have joined our 
battalion from the Third Brigade, and 
we are very glad to have them with us: 
Major Miller, Captain Beecher, Captain 
Rome, Lieutenant Skinner, Lieutenant 
Biehl, Lieutenant Kline, and Lieutenant 
Gardner. We hope these officers will en- 
joy their duty with us. 

Our line-up of companies is as follows: 
Headquarters Company, First Lieuten- 
ant Healey in command; First Sergeant 
Hughes, Corporal Wilson, clerk. 24th 
M. G. Company, First Lieutenant Ulrich, 
commanding. Company officers, First 
Lieutenant Odgers, First Lieutenant 
Kline, Second Lieutenant Mathiesen. 
Chief Marine Gunner Robinson. 22nd 
Company, Captain Putnam commanding. 
Company officers, First Lieutenant Skin- 
ner, Second Lieutenant Blanchard. 21st 
Company, Captain Beecher commanding. 
Company officers, First Lieutenant Go- 
din, Second Lieutenant Mumford. 19th 
Company, Captain Rome commanding. 
Company officers, First Lieutenant Mc- 
Donnell, Second Lieutenant Brauer. Now 
I'll leave it to anyone that we have a 
wonderful line-up of officers. If you 
don’t believe it, you can ship over for 
this battalion and see for yourself. 

All the posts in the Marine Corps can 
talk about the good chow they are hav- 
ing, but they can’t beat this outfit. Ser- 
geant Walker is our mess sergeant, and 
T can say there is none better in the 
entire Corps. 

We had a very successful season in 
baseball, defeating all the teams we con- 
fronted, although we certainly had some 
competition with the Japanese aggrega- 
tions. After winning the final series 
and the championship, we sent our team 
to Tientsin to lock horns with General 
Butler’s boys. We annexed the first 
tussle to the tune of 2 to 1, but our boys 
lost the next two games by a small mar- 
gin. They then took a sight-seeing trip 


A group of enlisted men on a sight-seeing trip to the famous Summer Palace, fifteen 
miles from Peking, China. 
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to Peking and returned to Shanghai. 

Of course, you’ve heard of our re- 
nowned Rugby team which gave such a 
good account of itself last year in 
Shanghai. The boys are now grinding 
themselves into condition for the com- 
ing season. A few men have been lost 
from last year’s squad, but there is 
plenty of raw material to take their 
places. With the experience that the 
older men have, the betting on the street 
is 2 to 1 that we cop the championship 
this year. 

Lieutenant Smith started a new class 
in the Regimental Radio School about 
three weeks ago. He now has the equip- 
ment to enable him to turn out even bet- 
ter operators than he did last year. In the 
two years that we have been in China, 
the lieutenant has done remarkable work 
in bringing C6P up to the point where it 
is as efficient as any Naval station of 
equal size in the handling of traffic. 

On October 18, Admiral Bristol held 
an inspection and parade of the com- 
bined units of the Fourth Regiment and 
the Asiatic Fleet. 


COMMUNICATION OFFICE NOTES 
FROM PEKING, CHINA 


During the past month the new build- 
ing for housing the radio receivers has 
been completed. Two fifty-foot steel 
masts have been erected to carry the 
receiving antenna, one of these in the 
Naval Attache compound and the other 
on the Tartar Wall. All of the radio re- 
ceivers have now been shifted to this 
building and transmitters are operated 
by remote control. The antennae have 
been erected so as to insure the maxi- 
mum benefit of directional effect and to- 
gether with the relocation of the re- 
ceivers have decreased induction inter- 
ference and increased the signal streneth 
of Cavite so that NPO-can be worked 
at all hours. 

The high-frequency transmitter previ- 
ously located on the Tartar Wall has 
been relocated in the main transmitter 
room. This has the advantage of con- 
centrating all transmitters. The fila- 
ment current on the high-frequency 
transmitter has been changed to A. C. 
and transmitting antennae changed to 
ZEP type. In accordance with orders 
from the Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic 
Fleet, the transmitters have been tuned 
to new frequencies, viz: 108, 8872 and 
13308 KCS. 

The Commander-in-Chief arrived on 
the 15th of September and intends to 
remain in Pekine about one week. Dur- 
ing his stay NPP will handle all CinC 
traffic in addition to that already 
handled. 

Pfe. J. J. Gillette and Corporal Liver- 
more have been transferred to the Radio 
School, Cavite, for temporary duty. The 
school opened on September 1st and lasts 
six months. It is understood that Cor- 
poral Livermore will be lost to the sta- 
tion because his extension of enlistment 
has been cancelled by headquarters, Ma- 
rine Corps. Gunnery-Sergeant Lindow 
when last heard from after his transfer 
to Tientsin for further transfer to the 
U. S., was in a machine gun company. 
Two new men have joined the station to 
replace Gillette and Livermore, namely, 
Corporal Diezell from the U. S. and Pri- 
vate Bouchard from this post. Diezell 
was formerly an Army operator, while 
this is Bouchard’s first experience. 
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MARINE DETACHMENT, CAVITE, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


There has been quite a change in per- 
sonnel as well as the place in general 
since you last heard from the Devil 
Dogs that live in the “pest hole of 
Cavite.” 

The latest and most outstanding inci- 
dent that has taken place in the past 
month is the decorating of the Marine 
Barracks with the old Spanish guns that 
were formerly around the Service Club. 
You bet your life the old ship is being 
put in to “A-1” condition. We Marines 
are beginning to know what it means to 
be a soldier here lately. We have turned 
in our bunks and will draw lanterns next 
week. The rest of this week will be 
spent “on the go” getting ready for next 
week’s schedule. 

Last week Morris had the quarter 
deck, and while on watch he decided that 
he would inspect the compass, then, of 
course, some boot had to ask him what 
course we were taking. Morris squinted 
his eyes, blinked a few times, then re- 
plied, “We are seven points off and 
headed for the rocks.” 

Since we hit the rock pile the old boat 
has been in drydock. We did not lose 
any of the men when we hit the rocks; 
however, most of the men lost their 
fighting spirit. 

Our captain said that we would get 
under way just as soon as possible. We 
will have to have a new rudder, and a 
new water-way to skate in, for the ser- 
geant on duty said there would be “no 
skating” in the water-way. The anchor 
chain must be bathed in SOLDIER’S 
COFFEE in order to temper it to where 
there will be no probability of it break- 
ing. The two guns on the starboard side 
are being painted red while the two on 
the port side are being painted blue. 
The object of the blue and red is just 
this. The guns are old Spanish-Ameri- 
can guns that were used when Dewey 
was out here. We know that it is im- 
possible to shoot them unless we have 
gun caps, or else have a tremendous 
pressure against them. So we decided to 
train the respective sides against each 
other, letting our Walla Walla man 
stand behind one gun and set off the 
whole works at once. 

Our decks are getting into fairly good 
condition, but the boilers are not coming 
along so well. We try to carry five hun- 
dred pounds of steam every Tuesday 
morning when we are under way, but the 
boilers perspire so much that it is hard 
to hold. 

Red Akins is an unlucky man every 
time there is a working party. He has 
charge of about three details four or 
five decks below. Almquist and Mc- 
Guire have turned out to be real deck 
hands; the steel corporations will have 
to make better and bigger pigs if they 
want them to last these fellows. 

Mullarky is captain of the starboard 
gun, and Pearl is captain of the port side 
guns. The boys are getting ready for 
short range practice. 

Stewart is going to be battery officer, 
and in two of the guns will be used four- 
inch fire-crackers, and in the other will 
be used inch and a half crackers. Stew- 
art says he can cop all laurels if he 
gets the backing of the company. 

We have a man with us who is some- 
what like the prodigal son. He left 


home but he did not fill his belly with 


Some Marine officers sight-seeing at Summer Palace, China. Beggars and vendors 
are always in evidence there. 


corn husks. However, he did learn to 
drink SOLDIER’S COFFEE and smoke 
SOLDIER’S CIGARS. We are all hop- 
ing that he will return to his father at 
once sO we can rejoice. 

When the boys come in off liberty 
now they have to ring the bell, report to 
the officer of the deck, take a drink of 
SOLDIER’S COFFEE, and smoke three 
SOLDIER’S CIGARS before they are 
called a real soldier. 

In spite of all there is going on, our 
athletics are beginning to materialize. 
The fighters are getting a break at last. 
The galley is setting up a “training 
table” for them and Major Van Hoose 
has arranged a schedule whereby noth- 
ing will interfere with their training. 
We think that the boys will make even a 
better showing in the future than they 
have in the past. Their record for the 
most part is something to be proud of. 
We are all backing every one of our 
fistic artists and we know that we are 
going to get some very satisfying re- 
sults at the next smoker. 

Tennis, volleyball, and handball teams 
are also being organized; to say nothing 
of baseball. Lieutenant Prichard is in 
charge of all athletics, with Sergeant 
Morehouse to assist him with the volley- 
ball, etc. Red Akins has the baseball 
team and is getting them whipped into 
shape right along. There lies another 
great hope of ours. The Cavite Marines 
have always put up a good baseball team 
and we are looking to them for big 
things this season. More power to you, 
boys, we are all betting our last pair 
of socks on you. 

The following transfers and dis- 
charges have taken effect during the 
past two months: Second Lieutenant 
Theodore A. Holdahl, First Sergeant 
Donald E. Williams, Sergeants Joseph 
Dietz, George J. Donohue, Andrew Nel- 
son, Corporals John J. Hunter, Walter 
A. Ratka, Robert J. Roberts, Privates 
First Class Lyle P. S. Bates, Henry T. 
Clevenger, Mervin Crandall, William 
Schiff, George L. Stevenson, Trumpeter 
Walter A. Olsen, Privates Warren E. An- 
thony, Jay B. Farr, Herman H. Han- 
cock, William A. Kutchler, Forrest Nor- 
fleet, Columbus P. O’Kelly, Albert F. 
Springer, Frank W. Varley, Joseph R. 
Wholley, James A. Wood. These men 


were transferred for duty in the United 
States via U. S. S. “Henderson.” 

Other transfers: Private Roman C. 
Tallas, to MD, U. S. S. “Sacramento.” 
Transferred to the U. S. S. “Asheville” 
were Pfc. Abraham Krantz and Tr. Ben- 
jamin Shaw. Privates Leroy E. Adams, 
Lewis E. Haley and Oliver Romuld were 
sent to MBNS, Olongapo, P. I. Corporal 
John L. Ratliff was discharged, and Pri- 
vates Clark P. Lonie and Ralph E. Sut- 
ton were ordered to MD. AL., Peking, 
China. 

Major Julian P. Willcox transferred to 
the United States via S. S. “President 
Jefferson.” 

Private Harold L. Stevens was sent 
4th Regiment, MCEF, Shanghai, 

ina. 


PEARLS FROM PEARL HARBOR 
By Allyn H. Wright 


Coming as a gift from Heaven, a de- 
tail of a hundred and one men arrived 
at the Pearl Harbor Barracks the latter 
part of October. The detail included six 
sergeants, eleven corporals and nine 
musics. The transport “Chaumont” 
brought the men, most of whom are 
“boots,” from the recruit depot at San 
Diego. The arrival of the men made 
regular guard duty a little easier than 
it had been. 


Several men have recently been dis- 
charged from the Corps at Pearl Harbor. 
Private First Class Hurley Campbell, 
who entered the Marine Corps in April, 
1926, was discharged for his own con- 
venience the latter part of October. Dur- 
ing his last year in the service he has 
been stationed at the Old Naval Station 
in Honolulu, where he has been head 
cook. 

Private Morris, whose first name is 
David, was given a medical discharge 
from the Corps the latter part of Oc- 
tober. He joined the service in April, 
1926. For a while Morris was in the 
post band, where he made many friends. 
He is now living in Honolulu. 

Sgt. Walter Glasgow has been ap- 
pointed mail orderly for the Marine Bar- 
racks, having relieved Sgt. Gilbert Munn, 
who acted in that capacity for almost 
amonth. Munn has charge of the newly 
arrived musics. 
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KNICKERBOCKER MARINES 
By Corporal A. L. Radtke 

It has been some time since the “New 
York” Marines have been heard from, so 
I think it will be of interest to some of 
the old gang to know of our whereabouts 
and who’s who of the Knickerbockers. 

We received word in Honolulu to be 
transferred to Nicaragua, via the U. S. 
S. “Medusa.” We arrived in San Pedro 
for a few days’ visit. This also was our 
Fourth of July port. 

On the fifth we shoved off for Nica- 
ragua with seven other detachments of 
the Battle Fleet, and we take this op- 
portunity to thank the officers and the 
men of the “Medusa” for the fine treat- 
ment and entertainment shown us during 
our cruise with them. 

Arrived at Corinto on July fourteenth, 
and boarded a train for Leon. A num- 
ber of men were transferred to Spanish 
school, and from there we were sent to 
different sections of Nicaragua to act as 
presidents of electoral boards. 

Up to date the detachment has been 
pretty well split up, but will be all to- 
gether again when we leave for the 
States. We are looking forward to that 
now. 

I can mention a few of the so-called 
old timers of this particular outfit. 
Namely, Sergeant D. J. McNiel, who ex- 
tended for the “New York” and who de- 
serves honorable mention for the inter- 
est he has shown toward the discipline 
of the guard. Remember, he is the bald- 
headed police sergeant, but he didn’t get 
that way from worry. 

Sergeants Pierce, Stone and Huey also 
extended, and from all appearances I 
would deem them the ideal thirty-year 
men. 

Pfc. R. J. Collette, who has been with 
the “New York” for three years, still 
maintains his powerful and hearty hand- 
shake. Those who have known the “Iron 
man” will readily recognize the sig- 
nificance of this statement. 

A number of the men who joined us 
at Glen Burnie, Md., in ’26 are still with 
us. They are Corporals Rohmiller, Os- 
terberg, Schoolcraft, Fuksa, Wreblis, 
Palatinus, Broas, Privates First Class 
Clark, Bailey and Blodgett. 

Shortly after we arrived in Nicaragua 
one of our men left for the States to 
join the football squad at Quantico. Hit 
‘em hard, Joe! We wish you luck. 

Last, but not least, we wish to ex- 
press our thanks to the U. S. S. “New 
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York” for the cheerful and hearty send- 
off which was given us on our departure 
for Nicaragua, and also thank them for 
the weekly edition of “The Knicker- 
bocker.” 


FROM THE MARINE BARRACKS, 
NAVAL STATION, GUAM 
By James C. Puckett 

The married non-commissioned officers 
at the Marine Barracks, Sumay, Guam, 
are very grateful for their new quarters. 
If the enclosed pictures can be reproduced 
in “The Leatherneck” it will enable other 
first grade non-coms to get an idea of 
what may be available in the event they 
are fortunate enough to be detailed here. 
There are four sets, completely fur- 
nished, and all at Sumay. 

When orders are received to transfer 
to Guam, it would be a good idea to make 
radio inquiry as to whether or not quar- 
ters are available. If there are quarters, 
no furniture, nor household necessities 
other than linens, silverware, dishes, 
cooking utensils, etc., need be brought. 
Don’t forget to bring a car; a Ford 
especially. A Ford agency is located 
here and spare parts are always to be 
had. Then, again, a Ford is easier to 
sell than any other car. There is a 
Chevrolet agency here also. 

Sumay is twelve miles from Agana, 
the capital city, and the center of all ac- 
tivities is located there. All kinds of 
sports and amusements are available on 
the little island of Guam, and duty under 
our most worthy commanding officer, Lt. 
Colonel C. Campbell, makes our service 
life most enjoyable. Much to our regret, 
our short tour of two years is soon up. 
Guam is the most desirable foreign sta- 
tion the Marine Corps has now, unless it 
is Pearl Harbor. 

At present our electric current is 115- 
volt D. C., “home-made,” but steps have 
been taken to purchase current from the 
Navy, in which case, if approved, the 
current will be A. C. 

Quartermaster Clerk J. C. Brochek was 
“turned loose” on the construction of our 
new quarters May Ist. He never slacked 
pace until he had the two first-grade 
non-coms in Sumay moved in. Mr. 
Brochek spared no pains nor hard work 
to make perfect every minute detail in 
their construction, and today we have 
four sets of NCO quarters superior in 
every respect to any other post within 
or outside the continental limits of the 
United States. 
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MARINE BKS., VIRGIN ISLANDS 
By Samples and DuBois 


Well, fellow Gyrenes, the “Gem of the 
Caribbean” is at it again. We don’t 
know yet whether or not our last offer- 
ing to the “Broadcast” made the grade; 
we are waiting patiently. That was our 
first attemrt and we are anxious to 
know if we are competent correspond- 
ents. On September 12-13 we were 
visited by a hurricane. St. Thomas, very 
fortunately, was not in the storm center, 
but exceptionally high winds and seas 
prevailed for forty-eight hours. 

On the evening of the 12th, the final 
warning was given that St. Thomas 
would be in the path of the disturbance. 
Patrols were then organized and sent 
into the city to warn the inhabitants of 
the approaching danger, and to advise 
them to take shelter in the various 
churches and schools. The old Danish 
fort was in the assortment of various 
refuges in which the people sought 
shelter. The Marine Barracks was con- 
sidered unsafe, so the Marines were 
ordered to the Danish fort. 

After the winds had subsided, the goy- 
ernor ordered a truck to be sent to the 
extreme end of the island as a relief 
party. The following day Corporal Va- 
linch and Privates Daun and Dalton 
formed another relief party and went 
into the hills on horseback to render as- 
sistance to those in need. The damage 
done by the storm was comparatively 
small, considering the damage done to 
our neighboring islands, St. Croix and 
the island of Porto Rico. 

We have completely recovered, and 
this week ends the hurricane season. 

On October 6 the U. S. S. “Kittery” 
arrived from the States with a detail of 
nine men. Sergeant Seiler, known to 
the Marines as a crack rifleman, was in 
charge. On her return trip the “Kit- 
tery” took back to the States Sergeant 
Seider, Corporal Edwards, Privates First 
Class Duncan and Cosner, and Privates 
Blackburn, Chew and Burt. These men 
had completed their foreign shore serv- 
ice. They left just in time to miss a 
mild surprise in form of a letter from 
the Major General Commandant notify- 
ing us that the tour of duty in the Virgin 
Islands was to be extended from fifteen 
months to two years. So, as it happened, 
some of the men who were getting 
“short” are not as short as they thought 
they were. 


The other day the French battle 
cruiser “Duquesne” put into this port. 
The usual twenty-one gun salute was 
fired, and this was followed by a salute 
of nineteen guns for the French Am- 
bassador, who visited the government 
mansion as guest of the governor. 

In the evening a dance was given for 
the officers of the ship. An invitation 
was extended to the enlisted men of the 
cruiser to attend the motion pictures at 
the Marine Barracks. A number of sail- 
ors and Marines took advantage of the 
opportunity to see American movies. Ap- 
parently they enjoyed themselves im- 
mensely. The ship left for the States 
the following day. 

Sports at this station are now centered 
around a baseball series between teams 
representing the Naval Station and the 
Marine Barracks. This series was ar- 
ranged by our athletic officer, Captain 
Sweet. The trophy is a silver loving 
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cup, donated by the Post Exchange to 
the team winning the best three out of 
five games. It will be competed for an- 
nually for three years. 

The U. S. S. “Wright,” on a special 
trip to the Virgin Islands with relief 
supplies, put in at this port September 
jth. A baseball game between the 
“Wright’s” team and the Marines was 
played in the afternoon. The Marines 
won by a score of 4-1. The “Wright’s” 
team had a good reputation and a great 
number of people turned out expecting 
to see the Marines go down to defeat. 
But the Leathernecks played bang-up 
ball and had little difficulty in defeating 
the opposition. 

A diversified program was scheduled 
for Navy Day at this station, but due 
to inclement weather only a part of this 
program was carried out. In the after- 
noon a baseball game was played be- 
tween the officers and the chief petty 
officers of the station. A unique feature 
of this game was that a new pitcher was 
used by each team every inning. Lieu- 
tenant Taylor, M. C., U. S. N., hit the pill 
for a home run, and there were two men 
on base at the time. Lieutenant Farmer, 
commanding officer of the station ship 
“Grebe,” surprised the fans with his 
ease in hitting the ball, and the manner 
in which he covered second base. Lieu- 
tenant Mitchell, U. S. N., played short 
stop in a spectacular fashion, making 
two shoestring catches. Captain Sweet, 
U. S. M. C., our own detachment com- 
mander, covered the initial sack, and he 
was a sharp thorn in the side of the op- 
position. 

The game finally ended with the CPO’s 
topping the Officers, 11-10. The Navy 
band rendered selections during the game 
which was witnessed by a very large 
crowd. In the grandstand could be seen 
many officers from this station, including 
Captain Waldo Evans, U. S. N., Ret., 
governor of the Virgin Islands; Captain 
Van Patten, aide to the governor; our 
own commanding officer, Lt. Colonel 
Meade, and Lt. Commander Settle, U. S. 
N., chief of staff. 

On the following day, which was Sun- 
day, a baseball game was played be- 
tween the Naval Station team (com- 
prised of the pick of the Marines and 
sailors of this station) and the Native 
All-Stars. The Naval Station lost this 
game 7-3. 

We are forming an enlisted man’s club, 
which will be a club for enlisted men of 
both the Navy and the Marine Corps. 
The movement is gaining momentum and 
we personally think that it is an excel- 
lent idea. In fact, we thought so much 
of the idea that we joined the club, and 
have already enjoyed many benefits from 
it in the way of dances, swimming 
parties, and such. 

Will sign off now, Brother Leather- 
necks, as we must get this on the mail 
boat. 


57TH CO..11TH REGIMENT, CON- 
DEGA, NICARAGUA 
By Sgt. J. P. Berkeley 
Yes, tis about time this outfit put 
forth upon the ether. Condega, and no 
bones about it, is as good a station as 
any. If Corporal Graves, our mess ser- 
geant, keeps up the fine work, I expect 
it will be necessary to requisition some 
extension blanks. 
This town is the headquarters of the 
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Fifty-seventh Company of the Eleventh 
Regiment, with detachments at Daraili, 
Palacaguina, and Guayucali. The latter 
is an election post and should be with- 
drawn shortly after the elections; we 
hope so, as all hands miss the presence 
of Sergeant Charlie Isham. He is an 
old salt from the Asiatics, and as full of 
tales as Don Quixote. Charlie claims to 
have seen a Chinaman lose his head and 
then take a drink of beer. 

Our company officers are scattered 
throughout our outposts. Captain W. 
K. MacNulty commands here, with Chief 
Marine Gunner W. G. Allen as mess and 
transportation officer. The captain is 
to be congratulated upon the completion 
of our air field, otherwise known as the 
Municipal Airport of Condega. 

Mr. Allen feeds us and the mules, and 
the successful supplying of our outposts 
is due to his great care of the animals. 
The gunner is also our deer hunter, yes, 
hunter, that’s all. He keeps hunting, 
and we wish him luck some day. 

On October 22 the Daraili nine came 
to town and we defeated them nine to 
eight. Corporal Chenoweth pitched the 
entire game in good order. Chenny is 
also our barber, and thus an important 
cog in our affairs. 

Several weeks ago Gunnery Sergeant 
Herbert F. Larrick sent to Esteli for ice 
—I repeat, ICE. He sent a native over 
for it, a distance of 36 miles. It was 
very much appreciated in Condega, as it 
was the first we had had. Such trips 
cannot be made often as it costs $5.00 
per hundred FOB Esteli. Larrick is also 
a Jefe, or rather engineer in charge of 
the airport, ably assisted by a crew of 
natives. He thinks he should draw 
flight pay for the job. 

Our other gunnery sergeant is Her- 
man Otto Albert (Dutch) Keller. In 
addition to his other duties he handles 
the commissary, and he is the man who 
keeps us from eating up all our rations 
at onee. However, if any man here gets 
hungry, all he has to do is to sing “My 
Wild Irish Rose” where Dutch can hear 
it and he will certainly get a can of 
sardines or fruit. 

Sergeants Shannon, Gayer, and Webb 
are our duty sergeants, and Webb is 
police sergeant to boot. He has quite 
a job keeping check on our music’s EPD 
(we have three of them). Webb has it 
figured out that one of them will have 


to extend in order to finish the said EPD. 

We have been without a top-kick ever 
since First Sergeant Tommy Luck left 
us in April. Tommy is now in Managua 
and working hard. We all miss him, he 
was a good soldier and a fine top kick. 
The writer has been trying to keep the 
records in order ever since Tommy left. 
Corporal Charles E. Niner is ably assist- 
ing in the capacity of company clerk. 

Other corporals not mentioned before 
are Balmos and Drury, who handle the 
property and ordnance. Oldenboom is 
our baseball fan and passes his time by 
kidding Sergeant Gayer about the Cardi- 
nals. Corporal Garrison just returned 
from the Coco Boat Patrol. He says it 
did not class with the Guard on the U. 
S. S. “California.” 

Another Prune Barge Marine is Pfc. 
Sparks. He is getting to be a short timer 
and says that he will not ship over. 
We’ve heard that before, Sparkie. 

One man was heard to say that he was 
lonesome. Now, how could anyone be 
lonesome with forty-three other people 
about? 

Private Sinkule has just learned how 
to bake and does that job very well. He 
was chosen because he drove a bakery 
wagon on the outside. 

Private Hawkins is our first cook and 
his art is well appreciated by all hands 
here. 

While introductions are still in order, 
I must not forget the Navy. PhM2c. 
Ralph McCartey, who has served with 
the Marines for several years in Haiti, 
is the one who keeps us in health here. 
Mac likes the place because we serve 
three meals a day. 

Everyone is looking forward to that 
time “after the elections,” and wonder- 
ing what our lot will be. All the gang 
here is happy enough, but no one would 
object if we were ordered to the States. 
Corporal Lare and Private Hofstetter 
are handling the elections in this can- 
ton, and their registrations came off in 
good order. 

The barracks here is a church, and a 
well defended one at that. We have 
everything fixed up comfortably and, all 
in all, Condega is an ideal place. 

This is enough for our first attempt, 
but, Mr. Reader, you will hear from us 
again, and you may lay to that. And as 
Tommy Luck would say, “Forward, men, 
I’m right behind you.” 
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WING DOPE FROM HAITI, OBSER- 
VATION SQUADRON 9-M 


By A. B. U. 


Well, we lost out on the Van Reed 
Baseball Trophy this year. The team 
got off to a rather poor start by losing 
the first six games. Toward the end of 
the season, however, the boys stepped 
out pretty lively and things look very 
favorable for the coming Howat Trophy 
series. An organization, in order to win 
permanent possession of the Howat Cup, 
must win it for three seasons. We have 
a one-year start on the rest of them now, 
and there are good chances of our hav- 
ing a two-year lead when this coming 
season is over. 

The contest for the Coca-Cola Basket- 
ball Trophy is now under way and, 
thanks to the expert coaching of Lieu- 
tenant Harmon, the leadership of Cor- 
poral (Captain) Bobin and the loyal 
support of almost every officer and en- 
listed man on the field, our basketball 
team is making an excellent showing. 
As soon as the season is over we expect 
to have another job for “Chick” Rey- 
nolds, making a cabinet for the Coca- 
Cola Cup. 

There was a baseball game on the 
aviation diamond some time ago be- 
tween the officers and the senior non- 
coms. No one seems to know just what 
the total score was, but it is certain that 
the NCO’s won the game. Perhaps the 
one who best remembers that contest is 
First Sergeant Hartkopf. He is still on 
“light duty” as a result of sliding into 
third base. The “top” still insists that 
he was safe by the proverbial mile, but 
the umpire called him out and, strange 
as it may seem, the umpire won the 
argument. 

Major Francis T. Evans joined us from 
the United States on August 29, and has 
assumed command of the squadron. Cap- 
tain L. G. Merritt is now our Executive 
Officer. 

A formation of three O2U-1s partici- 
pated in a training visual reconnoissance 
mission in the vicinity of L’Arcahaie, 
Pont Boudet, and Croix d’Bouquet on 
August 27th and 29th, the observers and 
the pilots changing places on the second 
flight. On Friday, August 31, three 
O2U-1s participated in a practical dem- 
onstration of the combined use of air- 
craft machine guns, howitzer platoon 
and rifle fire at the training center at 
Hasco, Haiti, with ground 
troops of the Second Regi- 
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baseball team, journeyed to Cape Hai- 
tian on the good ship “Woodcock” to 
visit the Citadel and to play a game of 
baseball with the team at the Cape Hai- 
tian Barracks. 

The trip over on the “Woodcock” was 
very enjoyable; no one was even sea- 
sick. When we reached the Cape we 
were transported to Milot by truck from 
the Marine Barracks. At Milot we were 
each presented with a horse (I think 
they were horses; they had four legs). 
In spite of the fact that some of us had 
to carry our “horses” up the mountain, 
instead of being carried by them, we 
all reached the Citadel at last and we 
felt that we were well rewarded for our 
long and strenuous journey by having an 
opportunity to behold one of 
the wonders of the world. We 
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eighty miles of swamp from said Leon. 

Our guard is scattered to the eighteen 
corners of Nicaragua for their duties 
during the election. Everything is go- 
ing along fine, though. The raiding 
parties profit to a great degree on muz- 
zle loading rifles, machetes and casuas 
(a native bootleg rum). 

Have quite a few men on the sick, 
lame and lazy list, but have shipped only 
two men to the hospital at Managua by 
plane. These were Conners, for one, 
and our little apple knocker from Yaki- 
ma, Willie Turner. 

We relieved the 6lst M. G. Company 
here and finally put up the flag pole 
that they had brought into town. It 
sure looks good to see the Stars and 
Stripes waving in a place like 
this. We look forward with 


or two, looking around and 
taking pictures, then started 
back down the hill to Milot. 
The following morning we 
had a baseball game with the 
Cape Haitian nine. The score 
was 11-1, our favor. Every- 
one was well satisfied except 
Bobin, who was still growling 
about the “big one that got 
away” when the left fielder 
of Cape Haitian stood away 
back by the barracks and 
caught his “should have 
been” home run. 

On the “Woodcock,” coming back to 
port, everything was much different. In- 
stead of no one’s being seasick, every- 
one was. However, we managed to reach 
the rail, that is, all but Bowman. We 
were all glad to be home again after the 
trip. While there was no room to regret 
the trip (it was thoroughly enjoyed) 
none of us are over anxious to go over 
the same route again. 

“Abie” and “Ibbie” are bunkies now, 
and they get along just like brothers. ~ 

Corporal “Red” Wood and Private 
First Class Buchner left on the S. S. 
“Sommewyne” October 11 for the United 
States on a thirty-day furlough. We 
just know the California (Pa.) Military 
Band turned out in his new uniform to 
welcome the distinguished son. 


stayed at the Citadel an hour ; 4 


EL SAUCE, NICARAGUA 
By “Bennie” 
The “Mississippi” gang on the air 


again. It may be a little hot 
air, but this country is hot 


ment participating in the 
field exercises. Lieutenants 
Medaris and Harmon, and 
Gunner Reagan were the 
pilots. All available officers 
of the Brigade, also many 
officers of the Gendarmerie 
d’Haiti, and many civilians 
witnessed this demonstration, 
and the result was very satis- 
factory. Several additional 
flights were made during the 
week to the Southwestern 
part of Haiti for the purpose 


anyway. 

Left off the last time where 
we thought our traveling had 
stopped at Leon. We did en- 
joy that little city in a great 
big way, but what I mean is 
we could enjoy it compared 
with this pueblo where we 
are now. No ice, nor run- 
ning water (except the river 
about a mile away) and no 
electricity. It kind of makes 
a fellow wish he were home 
mucho. 


of gaining contact with the 
various relief parties operat- 
ing in the storm area for the Haitian 
Public Health Service. Also several 
flights were made for the purpose of 
photography and the transportation of 
medical supplies. 

On Tuesday, September 11, fifteen 
members of this squadron, including the 


Started out one Wednesday 
with a ten-cart bull train. 
We were in good spirits and had good 
intentions of ending up an eighty-mile 
hike through swamps, rain and sun, in 
record time. We made the “time” O. K., 
but the good intentions went to hell 
about the last ten miles. 

We are now stationed at El Sauce, 


anticipation for the rumored 
day of our departure, which 
is supposed to be November 
15. A rumor is a rumor for 
a’ that. Leon, Corinto, 
transport, San Pedro, and 
home. Hey! Hey! 

My best regards to the 
Legation Guard men that 
have more time to do here— 
Sea Goin’ for mine! 

We are getting along fine 
under the leadership of Cap- 
tain Muldrow and Lieutenant 
Horner. They know their bat- 
tle grounds—they also know 
their battleships. Will sign off now as 
I expect to spend quite a bit of time un- 
sealing an envelope and some stamps 
that the sun has been playing with. 
They’re all stuck up about going to the 
States. 


MARINE BARRACKS, AIR STATION, 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


Sergeant Long, Corporals Peltier, 
Forde and Worde reported at this sta- 
tion October 8, 1928, for training as 
student naval aviators. 

Gunnery Sergeant Geer, Corporals 
Woolsey and Nickle expect to be trans- 
ferred back to their squadron at San 
Diego in the near future as they have 
about finished their training. 

It seems that one member of this out- 
fit is in a quandary about the weather as 
he was seen to go ashore wearing white 
pants and a red sweater and a top coat 
hanging on his arm. 

The basketball team is well under way 
now with “Shorty” Ewton captaining it 
and “Big Boy” McRee his able-bodied 
assistant. 

There is something wrong. Bond 
stayed in the barracks five days in a row. 

Wood spent a few days in the sick bay 
last week, but has recovered enough by 
now to go back to duty. Better watch 
out for those shrimps, Tommy. 


WASHINGTON RESERVE OFFICERS 
HELD MEETING NOVEMBER 13 


Brig. Gen. Ben H. Fuller, U. S. M. C., 
was the guest of honor at the first fall 
meeting of the District of Columbia Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve Officers’ Association 
on Nov. 13. Lt. Feist, U. S. M. C. R., of 
Philadelphia, was another guest. Lt. R. 
L. Whyte, U. S. M. C. R., exhibited mo- 
tion pictures taken at the Quantico train- 
ing camp. Lt. D. O’Regan, U. S. M. C. 
R., presided. 
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ADMIRAL BRISTOL REVIEWS 4TH 
REGIMENT AT SHANGHAI 


The Shanghai Landing Force was re- 
viewed and inspected last Thursday at 
the Race Course by Admiral Mark L. 
Bristol, U. S. N., Commander-in-Chief of 
the Asiatic Fleet. The force consisted 
of the Fourth Regiment, U. S. Marines, 
Bluejuacket Regiment No. 1, from Light 
Cruiser Squadron Two, and Bluejacket 
Regiment, No. 2, from Destroyer Divi- 
sion, No. 43, plus the U. S. S. “Paul 
Jones.” 

Rear Admiral J. R. Y. Blakeley, U. S. 
N., Commanding Light Cruiser Squad- 
ron Two, was Brigade Commander. 

Both bluejacket regiments were in- 
spected after the review. Packs were 
opened. 

The Fourth Regiment also had all of 
its motor transportation, plus ambu- 
lances, pass in review before the Ad- 
miral, after the troops had passed. The 
march to and from the billets gave the 
residents an opportunity to see the 
Fourth Regiment followed by all vehicles 
that are necessary to supply it in the 
field. 

On Saturday, October 20, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief will inspect all billets, 
beginning at Billet 10 at 9:15a.m. The 
Fessenden Fifes will be present and play 
when he arrives. 


FOURTH REGIMENT AT SHANGHAI 
HOLDS FIRST DANCE OF SEASON 


The first dance of the season was held 
at the Regimental Club, Tuesday night, 
October 16. In every detail it was a 
pronounced success. 

Glasscock, grand keeper of the club, 
assisted by James of the 27th Company, 
had the place decorated and spic and 
span for the guests. New lanterns had 
been bought; flags were used in decorat- 
ing; a new check room was put into 
commission; footlights had been installed 
on the stage. 

Corporals Collins and Hale, of the 25th 
Company, had charge of the refresh- 
ments. The renowned coffee and dough- 
nuts of the 25th Company galley were in 
evidence. That is, they were 
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STATION NOLA, NEW ORLEANS, 
LOUISIANA 
By Ray Payton 


With Captain Ladd as “the Papa” and 
First Sergeant Johnny Joy as “the Mam- 
ma,” activities are beginning to hum 
around this ole Cajun Station. 

Take that big dance we had on the 
tenth. It was a gala time for all. Even 
“Wild Bill” McClary enjoyed himself to 
the fullest extent. As a matter of fact, 
Bill doesn’t often enjoy himself, accord- 
ing to the hungry scowl! that constantly 
adorns his handsome visage, especially 
when the Quartermaster invites his at- 
tention to various and sundry commodi- 
ties that must be made ready for ship- 
ment to our electoral friends at Puerto 
Cabezas. Nevertheless, “Wild Bill” was 
just plumb full of that effervescent eau de 
vie. The hall was a riot of color. 
Stately palm branches recently 
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and one promise to ship over out of the 
six new arrivals. 

Captain Ladd’s great success with the 
Marine Guard on the U. S. S. “Mary- 
land,” means a repetition in snappy 
guard companies as effects this post. A 
stroll through the squad room reveals 
John Marine working industriously on 
his rifle and equipment. Lockers and 
bunks aligned and everything spick and 
span and pleasing to the eye. Although 
there is lots still to be done, we hope 
soon to have a model Marine detachment. 

The management of the Strand Thea- 
tre over in the Big City of New Orleans 
brought joy to our hearts this week in 
extending us invitations to view “Moran 
of the Marines,” for which we are very 
appreciative for I daresay all hands en- 
joyed the show far better than if they 
had paid the usual admission! The whole 

station is looking forward to 


clipped from the Captain’s 
palm trees, leaned majestically 
from the steam radiators that 
had been tactfully concealed 
by ship’s flags. Overhead, 
green, yellow and red bunting 
cut numerous geometrical pat- 
terns that were accented by 
various colored Chinese lan- 
terns which hid the unsightly 
electric light globe. In the 
center of the floor the Cajun 
Jazz Syncopators, very con- 
scious of all their glory, 
poured forth jazzy fox trots 
and waltz melodies accompanied by the 
swish of silken skirts and the shuffle 
of dancing feet. And, lest we forget, 
John Bambelere held forth at the 
punch department, nearly hidden by 
huge boilers of punch and with a big 
ladle in one hand and a number of cups 
in the other, he administered to the thirst 
of the dancers. 

Being the possessor of a rather black 
reputation, I feel called upon to do at 
least one good deed a month; so, ac- 
cordingly, I took one of Polski Farobent’s 
girls out for a walk. A stiff wind was 
blowing, so I stopped behind a tree to 
light a cigarette. A voice, unmistakably 

the Music’s, came softly to 


in evidence for a short while. 
The guests and Marines soon 
made away with them. The 
number will be doubled next 
time. Everyone en- 
thusiastic about the refresh- 
ments. 

The orchestra, under Archie 
Nelson’s leadership, was there 
with the best music heard in 
these parts for many a day. 
The members of the musical 
organization entered into 
their duties with all the zest 


me, “I will show you how if 
you will promise to do as I 
say, and if you are willing to 
learn. Draw hard, pucker up 
your lips, that’s the way!” 
“Like this?” a melodious 
feminine voice answered. 
“That was fine; now lean 
back. Hold your head up and 
now draw hard. Pucker your 
lips a littlke more—just a lit- 
tle more sweet. Now that was 
alright, but let’s try it again.” 
“Am I improving,” still 


of highly paid musicians. The 
only pay they got was the 
continued demand for more encores. And 
in this matter they were most obliging. 
The music was certainly great. 

The guests including Lt. Col. Kilgore 
and Mrs. Kilgore, Mesdames Belle Carl- 
son, Brauve and many others, seemed to 
enjoy themselves. We certainly enjoyed 
their presence. It was a fine, represen- 
tative group of Shanghai friends of the 
Marines. 

The thanks of the Marines present are 
due Glasscock and James, Corporals Col- 
lins and Hale, and the orchestra. May 
there be many more such dances. 


the same feminine voice. 
“The formation of your lips 
and mouth was not so good. Come, 
draw hard—all right, pucker up your 
lips. Make—gee—that was good!” 
But my curiosity had the better of me, 
and I leaned around the tree to discover 
Trumpeter Bauguss trying to teach his 
Cajun Mamma how to blow smoke rings. 
So much for the dance and now to 
other subjects. With the recent addi- 
tions from Tientsin, duty at this post has 
become just what our little hearts have 
been yearning for. And the attraction of 
this little Cajun Post can readily be 
seen in the two extensions of enlistment 


the coming of the Marine Foot- 
ball team the latter part of the 
month and to that big game 
with Loyola, December the 8th. 
Here’s hoping Jiggs puts the 
tiger to rout and if it means 
cheering—just count on us. 


WITH THE OLD TIMERS 
By Edward A. Callan, 
Sergeant Major, U. S. Marine 
Corps, retired. 

In resuming our story anent 
the old timers it may not be 
amiss to state that the interest 
evinced is evidenced by quite 
a bit of correspondence which has 
reached the author from all sections of 
the country. It was originally intended 
to confine these articles to those on the 
retired list only, but in view of the fact 
that quite a few personages occupying 
high positions of trust under the United 
States Government as well as in civil 
pursuits, respectively, point with pride 
to the fact that they also come within 
the adage coined by the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps—Major General John 
A. Lejeune—“Once a Marine, Always a 
Marine,” this fact can hardly be denied 
them when their claim is substantiated 
by the official records on file at the 
headquarters of the Corps. Hence we 
will introduce the reader to the Assist- 
ant Chief Clerk of the War Department, 

Washington, D. C.— 

JOHN B. RANDOLPH, Assistant Chief 
Clerk of the War Department, is hale 
and hearty and points with pride to the 
fact that he served with the grand old 
Marine Corps well nigh sixty-five years 
ago. Mr. Randolph comes from one of 
the old families of the State of Virginia, 
being related to the Randolphs, the 
Berkleys, etc. The late Colonel Ran- 
dolph Dickens, of the Marine Corps, was 
a cousin. He first served as a First 
Lieutenant of the 5th Infantry for a 
period of two years and first enlisted in 
the Corps on July 20, 1864, serving at 
the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, New 
York, and later aboard the U. S. S. 
“Colorado,” being discharged as a ser- 
geant, per special order of the Secretary 
of the Navy—Dec. 17, 1866. Entering 
the clerical force of the government, he 
was promoted from various offices to the 
important position of trust which he 
now holds—Assistant Chief Clerk, War 
Department. 

Samuel G. Mawson, Gunnery Sergeant, 
United States Marine Corps, retired, first 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Editorial 


OU will read with interest in this issue of “The Leather- 

neck” where the citizens of a small town, near the mouth of 
the Pei ho River, presented the Marine Detachment there with 
an umbrella, and a standard upon which were inscribed the 
sentiments of the people of this town, thanking the United 
States Marines for having kept them from being disturbed 
during the civil wars that were raging in China. It is sig- 
nificant to note that this little town is located at the exact 
spot where Marines were fired upon during the Boxer Rebel- 
lion of 1900, and some of the old men in the delegation which 
made this presentation were probably among those who fired 
on the Marines over a quarter of a century ago. 

It is with pride that we look upon the conduct of our troops 
in China, which has been so fine that it has created a very 
friendly feeling on the part of the Chinese residents. Various 
people in the United States who rave and rant about American 
troops over-aweing and treading upon the sovereignty of a 
weaker people, should read this story in “The Leatherneck.” 
It will give them something to think about. It certainly would 
show them that our troops are appreciated by the peace- 
loving people of a war-ridden country. 


UST as a noisy minority in our own country may very often 

put over a piece of legislation that is not favored by the 
majority and is held in disrespect for years after, and just as 
this noisy minority in other countries may very often be taken 
for a majority; so it is in countries like China, or Nicaragua, 
or Haiti and others. A relatively small bunch of militarists 
can very often get the peace-loving people of these countries 
into subjection and keep greed and disorder continually stifling 
the economic progress of these countries. The poor merchant, 
or the farmer who does not care to engage in civil war, and 
wishes to go about his daily tasks, is at the mercy of this 
small band of militarists. We find this especially true in 
China. While the militarists and warring bands of China 
have not been small by any means, yet they have been small 
compared to the larger number of people who tried to dodge 
participation in civil war. While a few of the people of China. 
inspired by the so-called spirit of militarism, have raved 
against the keeping of foreign troops on Chinese soil, it is a 
fact that the only spots that have been free from civil war and 
the disturbing consequences of civil war, have been the spots 
on which foreign troops have been stationed, and while many 
of the Chinese speak out broadly against foreign troops being 
on their soil, these same Chinese will be the first to rush into 
a foreign concession under the protection of foreign troops the 
first minute the tide of battle, or the tide of politics changes 


against them. 
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Peking, the former capital of China, is located not quite a 
hundred miles from Tientsin. Tientsin has a rather large 
concession controlled by foreign troops. It has long been the 
haven of refuge for the Chinese government officials who cer- 
tainly found the tide of protection and of war changing against 
them. We have known of cases where a special train was 
kept standing for days in the Peking station ready on a 
moment’s notice to rush the President of China and his staff 
into the haven of safety in Tientsin. 

The Chinese people are a peace-loving people, and it is of 
significance therefore that a delegation of Chinese saw fit 
to express their thanks for the presence of American Marines 
in their city, thereby keeping the various warring factions 
from pestering their town. This shows that the presence of 
foreign troops in a country that has not been able to keep 
order within its borders, and has not had a stable government 
is appreciated. 


HE donation of the umbrella and standard mentioned in 

the above paragraphs brings to mind one thing that “The 
Leatherneck” has been thinking of for quite a while, and that 
is the establishing of a Marine Corps Museum. There are 
hundreds of relics of the Marines’ various engagements, and 
there are hundreds of cups and mementoes that various Marine 
organizations and individuals have won, or have had donated 
to them for various reasons. Where are these articles? Some 
are at Marine Corps Headquarters, some are in the Commanding 
Officers’ offices of the various posts, some are stored away in 
dust-covered shelves, some are in the locker boxes lugged 
from one place to another by individuals, others are kept in 
the homes of ex-Marines. But. it does not seem to us that 
these are where they should be. The loyalty of a Marine is 
to his Corps. He may have a certain amount of pride in his 
post, or station, or regiment, or company; but his main feel- 
ing of affection is for the Marine Corps itself. If you ask 
him a question about his branch of service, he will talk to you 
about the Marine Corps, and not about his regiment, or his 
station; therefore, we think that a museum in which the 
various engagements, and relics, and mementoes could be 
wo would be one of the finest things the Corps could 

ave. 

It has been suggested that Philadelphia would be a good 
place for the location of this museum, because it is the birth- 
place of the Marine Corps. While we feel sure that Phila- 
delphia would prove a fine location, yet there must be some- 
thing said for the location of a museum in Washington. 
Hundreds and thousands of visitors come to Washington every 
year to view the government buildings, and the various ex- 
hibits in these buildings. They come from all parts of the 
country, and we feel sure that if the Marine Corps Museum 
were located in Washington, the exhibits therein would be 
viewed by many more people than could see them in Phila- 
delphia. We believe that such a museum could be more than 
one of the real attractions and show places of Washington, 
because it is certain that the Marine Corps has more than its 
share of the above mentioned articles to place on exhibit. 


BY the time this issue of “The Leatherneck” reaches the 

majority of its readers, Christmas Day, with its most 
cherished memories of home and loved ones, will occupy a 
prominent place in the minds of all. We may be serving at 
some distant post, with a detachment or company in the field, 
or perhaps near our own home. Wherever we may happen to 
be let us not forget the real meaning of Christmas Day by 
doing a good turn for a friend as well as for some stranger if 
the opportunity affords. What an improved and happier world 
we would have if this spirit of good will were more widely 
employed. The giver as well as the recipient is made happier 
thereby. 

Have you taken the time to send home this month some 
special greeting and one that will be enjoyed throughout the 
entire year? A year’s subscription to “The Leatherneck” for 
those back home makes an ideal gift. It helps the ones who 
are most interested in your activities to keep in close touch 
with all that you and your best friends are doing. A blank 
for your convenience is provided in this issue. If you have not 
already made this gift, it is not too late. 
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Motive: The Best Educated Military 
Service in the World. 


November 10, 1928—Monthly Report 


Total number individuals enrolled... ...................... ... 6,535 
Total number enrolled since last report... _............ 
Total number disenrolled since last report... 
Number examination papers received during period head . 3,179 


THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


Adopts the Marine Corps Institute system of education 


We want every Marine to read carefully the article in this month’s issue telling how 
the Coast Guard has adopted the system of education that has been used so successfully 
by the Marine Corps Institute. 


The Coast Guard went thoroughly into the matter of the best type of educational 
system to adopt. The authorities found that the system used by the Marine Corps 
Institute was the best yet devised for the military services. At the start, the Coast 
Guard was allowed five hundred enrollments in the Marine Corps Institute. These enroll- 
ments have been grasped eagerly by the men of that organization. There is food for 
thought in this. While there are several thousand Marines enrolled in the Marine Corps 
Institute, there are several thousand who are not enrolled. Courses given by one of the 
leading correspondence schools of the country are open to every Marine. Civilians pay 
perfectly good money for these courses, but they are free to the personnel of the Corps. 
If those of the Marine Corps who are not enrolled could see the eagerness with which the 
Coast Guard has grasped its opportunity, it is certain that the enrollments in the Marine 
Corps Institute would take a sudden jump. 


Send in your enrollment today for you are losing very valuable time. 


The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 233 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 
mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 
ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 

Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 
and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
I DESIRE TO ENROLL IN THE............00ccccecccccccccccccccceecccesecescessesescenscsesessseeseeens 
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AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 


I am re- 
minded in a 
letter just re- 
ceived that 
| Christmas is 
| again mighty 
close. This let- 
ter, from one 
of “our moth- 
ers,” says, “My 
son is either in 
| China or on his 
way home, and 
I would like 
your advice 
concerning his 
Christmas box, 
which I en- 
deavor to send 
every year.” Mothers do not forget, and 
it rejoices my heart to know that an in- 
creasing number of their boys have 
joined the splendid army of men who 
also “will not forget.” Quite a number 
of Marines were in a certain Post Ex- 
change at the end of October reminding 
the steward that stuff for Christmas 
must be obtained early so that their 
presents for home and “for the girl” may 
be sent early. 


“Doc” Clifford 


To have home ties, and good friends is 
to be rich, no matter where one is lo- 
cated; and it is really wonderful to 
know how full of friendship the world 
really is. No person needs to worry if 
they only “show themselves friendly,” 
for everywhere there are hearts bubbling 
over with love and friendship for those 
who express friendliness as they pass 
along each day. It is that quality that 
dear Mother Davison of New York City 
possesses, and which has made her so 
beloved by the men of all services dur- 
ing the last eleven years. It is the same 
spirit that makes the men of the Navy 
service speak so highly of, and value the 
affection of, Dad Dawson, of Norfolk, 
and “Y man” Vars of Newport; the self- 
same character in the life of Rev. C. B. 
Burns of Parris Island makes him be- 
loved of the thousands of Marines who 
have passed through the Island’s receiv- 
ing barracks; and these same things will 
follow our pathway if we endeavor to 
make ourselves friendly. 


She is “out of the brig,’ and after 
meeting her, one feels immediately that 
the valy reason she would ever get in 
would be to take a word of cheer to some 
lonely soul who might have transgressed. 
Miss Wylie has for so long been asso- 
ciated in my mind with the smiles and 
sunshine of New Orleans that to meet 
her in New York on a cold November 
day was not only a surprise, but a really 
delightful treat. I am not a portrait 
painter or character sketch writer, and 
therefore I am unable to say all the 
lovely things about “Lou Wylie” that I 
would like, but I will say that the Ma- 
rines have no truer, or more faithful ad- 
mirer, or friend in the wide world than 
this dear little soul whose pen has for 
years graced “The Leatherneck” col- 
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umns with stories, advice and good cheer, 
and whose page is eagerly looked for 
each month by lonely boys wherever Ma- 
rines are stationed. May her shadow 
never grow less, and her pen never lose 
its charm. 


Sergeant John Nelson, “Dean of the 
Navy Club” of New York, is one of our 
wide-awake recruiters. John also is chief 
editor of “The Home Port,” a fine 
monthly published by the same splendid 
organization. All the Marines of the 
New York recruiting office are con- 
nected with the club, while those who 
are unmarried are resident members, and 
actively concerned in making it what 
they say is “the best home for Sailors 
and Marines in the world.” The Na- 
tional Navy Club was opened on July 
2, 1917, and its doors have not been 
closed either by day or night since that 
date. Situated at 93 Park Avenue, and 
only two blocks from the Grand Central 
Station, makes it easy of access, and an 
excellent center for the men who visit 
New York. 


The poem of the month is entitled: 
How Big Are You? 


A man’s no bigger than the way 
He treats his fellow man; 

This standard has his measure been 
Since time itself began. 


He’s measured not by titles or creed, 
High sounding though they be; 
Nor by the gold that’s put aside, 
Nor by his sanctity. 


He’s measured not by social rank, 
When character’s the test; 

Nor by his earthly pomp or show, 
Displaying wealth possessed. 


He’s measured by his justice, right, 
His fairness at his play, 
His squareness in all dealings made, 
His honest upright way. 


These are his measures, ever near 
To serve him when they can; 

For man’s no bigger than the way 
He treats his fellow man. 


Twenty men, of caliber tried and true, 
comprise New York’s recruiters. I once 
tried to give what “Bill English” said 
was “the lowdown” on some of the 
bunch, but Bill was afraid it might hurt 
his 23rd Street reputation, and I had to 
desist. Bill now occupies a prominent 
business position in the city, so I am 
more free to speak. Eddie May, the 
sergeant who for some time has been 
known in the circle as the Mayor of 
Hartford, has now returned to New 
York, and received welcome of most 
effusive character from his friends of 
the little old city. Sergeant Menger of 
Newark is quite a politician, but in spite 
of it “Charlie” is known as a good fel- 
low and comrade. It is said that he 
knew a good deal of the Army before he 
decided to boost the Marine Corps. Sgt. 
E. J. Leonard is a fraternity club special- 
ist, and thus proves an excellent fellow 
to make one acquainted, and secure new 
friends. Sgt. Shortell has now eight 
years to his credit, and is well known in 
pugilistic circles as “Tommy Donnelly.” 
Harry Coyne, another sergeant, is get- 
ting quite a lot of chaff from his friends 
of late owing to the development of a 
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tendency to be “the sheik,” and this after 
eight years. It’s too bad, Harry. Nine- 
teen years of service under the flag, and 
now Herman Freedman is known as 
“Santa Claus,” although I failed to see 
the long white beard or the reindeer. 
Nevertheless, the sergeant should have 
time to get everything in readiness by 
the 25th. It is whispered that Herman 
recently crowded into one of New York’s 
registration offices and when asked, 
“When did you last register?” replied, 
“Twenty years ago, and right in this 
same place.” Sergeant Glass, “skipper 
of the ‘Illinois’,” after eight years, still 
proclaims the splendid wearing, durable 
qualities of Glass. After nearly eigh- 
teen years service, Floyd E. Hartman 
has gone to Albany where the sergeant 
will do excellent service, and be able to 
enlighten quite a lot of the natives on 
the situation in Nicaragua. He’ll be 
missed in New York. Thomas F. Smith 
has gone to Hartford—let me see, did 
someone tell me the sergeant was now 
married? I’m not sure—you’d better 
ask him. I know they call Sergeant Sar- 
gent “The Newly-Wed,” and this after 
a service with the colors of the U. S. A. 
for over ten years. Sergeant Scheroff 
after being a Marine for twelve years 
is now spoken of by some of his pals as 
“The terror of 14th Street.” What's in 
a name? A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet. 


The Base newspaper of New London 
says: 

“The Quantico Marine Football Team 
visited New London on October 6th, and 
defeated the All-Coast-Guard Team by 
the score of 21 to 0. While here they 
were entertained by the local Marine 
detachment under the command of Cap- 
tain Morse. Approximately 75 Marines 
from nearby stations came to see the 
game and were provided with accommo- 
dations at the Marine Barracks. The 
consequence was a splendid display of 
Marine Corps Spirit. The entire com- 
mand received a letter of commendation 
from the Major General Commandant for 
their hospitality and cooperation.” 


Captain Morse is never behind in 
showing the finest spirit of Marine Corps 
tradition, and with his fine group of 
men are always on hand with the truest 
kind of sportsmanship and good fellow- 
ship. Earl C. Harrah is the First Ser- 
geant with a sixteen-year record which 
commenced in Brooklyn in October, 1912. 
Sergeant Lawrence Kennedy is also out 
of New York State, and after six years 
of real steady going, recently is said to 
have purchased a Rolls Rough (not 
Royce) car for $70.00, so now the 
“Chief” is really rolling rough. Acting 
QM. Sgt. Lee L. Saxton has twenty-two 
years service, and is a typical New Eng- 
lander from Vermont. Cpl. Richard E. 
Sells, after fifteen years sampling of 
Marine Corps foods, has just taken on 
the duties of mess sergeant, and rumor 
states, without “whispering,” since he 
took hold the whole detachment has in- 
creased in weight at least fifteen pounds 
per man. 


St. Julien’s Creek is another station 
whose mess sergeant really knows what 
is good for a Marine, and they feed ac- 

I can scarcely understand, 
(Continued on page 54) 


cordingly. 
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WALLACE BEERY in Blindfold test 


of leading cigarettes...says no brand 


can “double” for OLD GOL 


WALLACE BEERY ... Popular Paramount screen star ... who plays 
the leading dramatic roles in “Beggars of Life” and “The Tong War.” 


“You have heard of some 


actorsthatcan the doubled’ 
in the movies. Well, OLD 
GOLD is like that. No other 
brand can ‘double’ its fine 
flavor and smoothness— 
even in the dark. That's 
why I picked it in the blind- 
fold test. And that’s why— 
from now on—OLD GOLD 
and I are going to be “Part- 


ners in Crime. ~ 
Why You Can Pick Them . . . Three types of leaves grow on the tobacco plant . . . coarse top- 
leaves, irritating to the throat. .. withered ground-leaves, without taste or aroma . .. and the 


Wa. WY heart-leaves, rich in cool and fragrant smoking qualities. Only the golden-ripe heart-leaves are 
used in Go tps. That's why they are better. 


How THIS TEST WAS MADE... 


This test was conducted by the ing brands, while blindfolded, 

representative of a leading clearing his taste with coffee 

Eastern university and a disin- between smokes. 

terested witness selected by Only one question was asked: 

them. Mr. Beery was asked to “... which one do you like 
smoke each of the four lead- best?” of the tobacce plant 


SMOOTHER AND BETTER—“NOT A COUGH INA 
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Che of Cun ‘Bavern, Thitadelphia. 
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On November Tenth the U. S. Marine Corps celebrated its birthday anniversary. The Corps was first organized 153 years ago 
at Tun Tavern, Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Diego Marine Football Squad. Standing, left to right: Ist Lt. C. D. Baylis (Athletic Officer), F. A. Smith, Cook, L. H. Poppleman, Hoos, Hinso 


Reynolds, Carney, Knute Wernmark (Head Coach). Kneeling, left to right: Paul Agar (Asst. Coach), Wright, Craig, Binder, Donnelly, 848C. M. Po; 
Herbert TM. Coach) 
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Group of Marines at Brooklyn Navy Yard, 1891. Standing, left to right: Rikeman, Schuck, J. Gallagher, Gewther, Boyce, M. 
Gallagher, Schweis, Watts. Seated, left to right: Bader, Pohlle, McNamara, St. Clair. 


Ho#@ms, Hinson, Brougher, DeFoe, Price, Cummings, Shoemaker, Traylor, F. Smith, Howie, G. C. Hunter, Bauerlein, Trees, Kelsch, Lytton, 
C. M. Poppleman, Stone, Hart, J. W. Hunter, Cooper, Storm. Reissig, Piper, La Bonte, Frazier, Mathiot, Messmer, Riles, Jackson, Rose, 
t. Coach). 
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FORMER PLASTERER NOW 
MAKING $12,000 A YEAR 
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Worked for Small Salary Resolves to Earn More Money 


Henry J. Beilman had little education and “If spare time study can help other men to 

little opportunity to get ahead, but he refused get out of the rut,” he said, “it can help me. 

to give up. Deep within him was the nging I'm going to take up a course with the Inter 

to make something of his life before it was national Correspondence Schools and study at 

too late—to /uild a building some day instead hom: It's the only way I can ever hope to 

of tinkering around it as a plasterer or brick- put myself on a par with technically trained 
| ayer men.” 


Gets Offer from Contractor 


Beilman’s friends laughed at him and said he 

was wasting his time, but he kept right on 

studying, for he could see how the course was 

helping him in his work. Soon one of the 

leading contractors heard about “this bright 

young man” and made him superintendent at 
a fine increase in salary. 


Secures Big Contract Glad He Studied at Home The Secret of His Success 
Beilman went ahead so rapidly that he decided “I give the International Correspondence Schools Henry J. Beilman is a successful man today be- 
to start a business of his own. He met with full credit for my success,’’ Mr. Beilman writes. cause he had vision—ambition—and persever 
unusual success from the very start and today ‘There is nothing better for the man who has ince. He realized that he had to learn more 
his income is “more than $12,000 a year.” been deprived of the advantages of a college before he could earn more. Instead of just 
Recently he handled the contracting work of education. Many of my friends also give the drifting along, he picked a definite goal and 
the new $800,000 Chamber of Commerce build- I. C. S. full credit for their ability to do their then worked and strived until he made his 
ing in Scranton, work efficiently and well.’ dreams come true. 

The success of Henry J. Beilman is just another indi- help you too if you will only make the start. All you 


cation of the practical value of the home study courses need to do is this: Mark the work you like best in the 
of the International Correspondence Schools. coupon printed below and mail it to Scranton. 

For thirty-seven years these schools have been helping It takes only a moment—it doesn’t obligate you in any 
men to get ahead in business and in life and they will way—but it may be the means of changing your entire life. 


Mail this Coupon for Free Booklet 


“INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 5277-G, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one of your booklets and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the 


subject before which | have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


sines anagement )Accountancy (including C.P.A.) }salesmanship 
Management }Nicholson Cost Accounting Advertising 
rsonnel Organization _) Bookkeeping Business Correspondence 
Traftic Management |_) Private Secretary JShow Card Lettering 
Office Management LJSp anish JStenography and Typing 
Compk te Commercial LJFrench }Goed English 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Engine Operating OA Architect 
)Electric Lighting ‘ivil Engineer B ueprint Reading 
}Mechanica! Engineer eying and Mapping | }Contractor and Builder 
Mecha 1! Draftsman [)Plumbing and Heating Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice im Engineering }Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions "Radio (JStructural Engineer 
Address 


OGivil Service 

(Railway Mail Clerk 
)Common School Subjects 
High School Subjects 


JCartooning 


CiChemistry Pharmacy 
L) Automobile 
{Airplane Engines 
BN iVigation 

J Agriculture and Poultry 
(J Mathematics 


Canadian address—International C respon mdence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 
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OUT OF THE BRIG 
By LOU WYLIE 


Dear Fellows: 
: | This is the season 
of good cheer. 
Santa Claus is 
probably poking 
around in all the 
| odd corners of his 
| mind trying to 
think up all our 
sins of omission 
and commission, 
before making 
out the budget to 
cover our yearly 
a. Christmas pres- 
ent allowance. 
Lou Wylie We ourselves have 
been going on the 
mat day after day with the old bank ac- 
count to see if the price of “just one 
more Christmas Gift” can be squeezed 
out of it. And, back of all these active 
preparations for the Day of Days, there 
parades silently across our mind a com- 
pany of other Christmases gone before. 
Indistinct and shadowy memories of 
Christmas when we were kids! Our first 
Christmas away from home! The first 
Christmas in the Corps! All these sad- 
den just a little the gaiety of the prepa- 
rations for the one that this time next 
year will have joined the others in the 
troop of our memories. Even as we 
pound out these lines there lingers back 
in our mind memories of a Christmas 
when we sat in the mess hall and ate our 
Christmas dinner over at the Naval Sta- 
tion at New Orleans. The palmettoes, 
the Christmas tree that the men had 
decked for the occasion, Capt. and Mrs. 
Israel beaming hospitably on us all. 
Where are all the gang that gathered 
‘round that genial board this Christmas, 
we wonder? Lt. Marsh Rank and his 
little wisp of a wife? Lt. and Mrs. 
Pitts, cheery and talkative? Capt. and 
Mrs. Israel are on the West Coast. Lt. 
Rank was last heard of in Nicaragua. 
Many of the men who helped decorate 
the dining hall with the palmettoes and 
the Spanish moss are probably as widely 
separated, some in China, some in Nica- 
ragua. The ghost of our memories this 
year will join the troops of those of 
others who have known the beauty of the 
semi-tropic Christmases at the New Or- 
leans Naval Station. And, as these mel- 
low, sweet memories pass before us we 
breathe a wistful “Merry Christmas” to 
all who, like ourselves, are spending this 
day far from the old home town. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS, you fellows in 
Nicaragua, and you Leathernecks ex- 
ploring the quaint cities of China in 
search for Yuletide Cheer. Wherever 
the Globe and the Anchor glistens there 
is camaraderie and friendship, and so 
whether upon ship or land, in the tropics 
or Asiatics, or our own dear land, here’s 
our heartiest wish for all that the Yule- 
tide can bring to you and the Corps. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


Capt. B. M. Coffenberg, genial officer 
in charge of U. S. Marine recruiting in 
New York City, sat in his office some 
weeks ago, in fact on the day the Marine 
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Football Team played the Coast Guard. 
His mind was busily occupied with the 
routine work of the day. Suddenly the 
telephone at his elbow whirred shrilly. 
The Captain, half frowning at the inter- 
ruption, reached for the receiver. His 
face changed from that of boredom to 
active interest. It was Washington on 
the line. And, with what grief? The 
gist of it was that a certain train was 
due to pull into the Pennsylvania Station 
in New York City some ten minutes late. 
Aboard that train was the MARINE 
FOOTBALL TEAM en route to New 
London. That team had to be trans- 
ferred from the Pennsylvania Station to 
the Grand Central in twenty minutes. 
The Captain must do it. And he did. 
When the train thundered into the Penn- 
sylvania Station (ten minutes late) 
Capt. Coffenberg was on the spot. He 
had with him four motorcycle cops, two 
big busses and seven smaller cars. There 
were some sixty Marines in the crowd 
on the train. By police order the Cap- 
tain’s motor cars were parked in a re- 
stricted zone at the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, so the Marines could rush across 
the intervening space to the cars. There 
was a scream of four sirens, and the 
motorcycle cops took the lead right 
through the congested depot traffic. The 
gang was off! Behind the shrilling 
sirens rode the genial Captain, beaming 
at the way things were being handled, 
as Sgt. Tommy Donnelly, the Captain’s 
chauffeur, nosed the blue Buick in be- 
hind the speeding cops and the busses, 
and other cars fell in behind. Traffic 
cops heard the screeching sirens at 
Forty-second street, at Broadway, at 
Times Square with its heavy morning 
traffic, and it all stood still while sixty 
Marines, with an escort of four flying 
cops, sped across to the Grand Central. 
Automobile horns honked in annoyance 
for the “go sign” but there New York 
traffic stood. It was helpless for the 
New York Police Department had “gone 
Marine” and was helping Capt. Coffen- 
berg speed the great team on to its 
game, and subsequent victory. 


You can always tell the easy chair 
variety of service man, whether Marine, 
Army or Naval. We mean the ones that 
never got closer to actual service than 
two or three years behind a desk, and a 
Special Order Discharge. They are the 
babies that howl about the rigours of 
soldiering. They hate the outfit, these 
gold bricks, and give the Reservists the 
ha-ha. But, take the fellow that has put 
in his time doing actual he-man duty. 
Maybe even got a smell-in of the blood 
and thunder kicked up back in the World 
War. They are the men who know what 
the service IS, and MEANS, and 
STANDS FOR. Such a chap is Ralph 
Warren Heusel, who enlisted in the U. 
S. Marine Corps in May, 1918, and who 
is now in the Marine Corps Reserve. We 
sat in the Recruiting Office the other day 
as Capt. Coffenberg swore in a new re- 
cruit. The boy was only eighteen, but 
the sergeant suggested that as the chap’s 
father was outside he be called in. The 
father happened to be Ralph Warren 
Heusel. “Speaking to you as a Marine,” 
said Capt. Coffenberg to the father, “is 
Warren Clifford Heusel the sort of a 
fellow we want in the Corps?” The 
father straightened back his shoulders, 
looked the Captain in the eye and 
answered: “Sir, he is.” 
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As this column goes to press Tex Rick- 
ard’s playhouse, better known as Madi- 
son Square Garden, is thundering and 
echoing to the sound of hand grenades, 
and rifle fire, the tattoo of machine guns 
and the sound of galloping horses. Bri- 
gadier General Cornelius Vanderbilt, Ad- 
miral Louis Josepthal, and Lt. Col. Rob- 
ert Guggenheim grace it nightly with a 
glitter of gold braid, and the firemen 
and policemen of New York do their life 
saving and fire fighting stuff before the 
crowds that swamp the great place, to 
see the yearly Military Tournament held 
there. It is a far cry as years go back 
to the armored knights breaking lances 
or unhorsing their opponents before vast 
gatherings of kings, courtiers, and war- 
riors, but the same spirit of chivalry and 
gallantry prevails. The soldiers, sailors, 
and Marines show themselves most real- 
istic actors. Cavalrymen manage ma- 
neuvers with horses, nervous from the 
thundering guns and the dense blue 
powder smoke, but they are putting it 
across, and with what a punch. It is 
a great show, and congratulations go to 
every participant in it, from Brigadier 
General Vanderbilt, for his glitter of 
gold braid and his soldierly bearing, to 
the fireman who threw two rag children 
into the life net from the fourth story 
of the burning building before he 
thought to save his own life. And, we 
mustn’t forget the New York police. 
Well drilled, clean, snappy, they could 
swap the city’s blue for a Marine Corps 
uniform at an hour’s notice and make 
Marines that we would all be proud of. 


SECOND DIVISION EMBLEM 
EVOLVED BY TRUCK DRIVER 


In a recent publication, “Orders, Deco- 
rations, and Insignia — Military and 
Civil,” written by a former General 
Staff Officer, appears the history of the 
famous Indian Head Insignia of the 
Second Division. 

Few know the story of the adoption 
of this beautiful and attractive design 
that was worn on the shoulders of 
thousands who gave their lives in the 
World War and helped to write page 
after page of the Nation’s history. 

The author of the above mentioned 
book states: “The insignia of the Second 
Division was evolved by a truck driver, 
according to report. He painted the de- 
vice on the side of his truck and it was 
selected as the official insignia for the 
Division.” 

Today the insignia is somewhat 
changed in size, the official shape of the 
background being a shield. During the 
war the background was determined by 
the branch of the service wearing the 
insignia, the Twenty-third Infantry be- 
ing a circle; the Fifth Marines a square; 
Sixth Marines, diamond; Twelfth Field 
Artillery, horizontal oblong; Fifteenth 
Field Artillery, vertical oblong; Seven- 
teenth Field Artillery, projectile, and 
Second Engineers, castle. 

The color of the background on which 
the star is placed shows the battalion or 
independent company in the regiment, 
according to the following schedule: 
Black, Headquarters Company; Green, 
Supply Company; Purple, Machine Gun 
Company; Red, First Battalion; Yellow, 
Second Battalion, and Blue, Third Bat- 
talion. 
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FORGET IT 
By Judd Mortimer Lewis 


If you see a tall fellow ahead of a crowd, 
A leader of men, marching fearless 
and proud, 
And you know of a tale whose mere tell- 
ing aloud 
Would cause his proud head in 
anguish be bowed, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a skeleton hidden away, 
In a closet and guarded and kept from 
the day 
In the dark; and whose showing, whose 
sudden display, 
Would cause grief and sorrow and 
life-long dismay, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a thing that will darken 
the joy 
Of a woman or man, a girl or a boy, 
That will wipe out a smile, or the least 
way annoy 
A fellow or cause any gladness to 
cloy, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


GET IT DONE 


It isn’t the job we intend to do 
Or the labor we've just begun, 
That puts us right on the balance sheet, 
It’s the work we've really done. 
* 
Our credit is built on the things we do, 
Our debt on the things we shirk; 
The man who totals the biggest plus 
Is the man who completes his work. 
> 
Good intentions do not pay our bills, 
It is easy enough to plan, 
To wish is the play of an office boy, 
To do is the work of man. 


—Selected. 
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“MERRY CHRISTMAS” 


Marines’ Christmas in the Tropics, 
China, Hawaii, Aboard Ship, In 
Barracks, Etc. 


By Edward A. Callan, Sergeant Major, 
U. S. Marine Corps, retired. 

The majority of the people of the 
tropics—native born, strange as it may 
appear, probably never heard of Santa 
Claus, although Christmas is almost as 
widely observed among the people of the 
tropics as it is observed among the 
Christian people of the United States. 
And yet, Santa Claus is known to these 
people of the tropics, but under another 
name—Saint Nicholas, the patron Saint 
of the young, especially of scholars. 

It is to the people of Holland that we 
are indebted for Saint Nicholas’s other 
name—the name by which he is best 
known throughout Europe and America. 
A long time ago the Dutch called him 
Saint Klaus, and as his feast day comes 
on December 6, or shortly before Christ- 
mas Day or the day of Christ's Mass, 
and as the latter season is a great time 
for giving presents, Saint Nicholas, or 
Santa Klaus, came to be thought of as 
the one who gives Christmas presents. 

And now throughout the Christian 
world, Santa Claus is identified with 
Christmas and Christmas gifts. Little 
Hans in Holland, little Jean in France, 
little Fritz in Germany, and little girls 
and boys everywhere know all about 
Santa Claus and believe that he brings 
them their Christmas presents. The cus- 
tom is to hang up their Christmas stock- 
ings—as appeared in the pictures we 
scanned years before we entered the 
service, in the days when we, too, peered 
with awe up the old chimney on Christ- 
man Eve, and wondered whether he 
would bring us what we had long con- 
fidently hoped for. 

As we grew older, we gradually 
learned that the old man whom we called 
Santa Claus, and who, we imagined, came 
down that old chimney with a big bag 
of presents on his back, was in reality, 
our fond Father or Mother, or some gen- 
erous relative, who put the good things 
in our stockings. But no matter how 
old we become, even though as old as we 
pictured dear old Santa, we shall always 
like to look back as it were, picturing 
him in our mind’s eye, a pleasant pic- 
turization in fact, as we did when we 
were young. 

And, on Christmas Eve, Monday, De- 
cember 24, 1928, let us allow ourselves 
to play “make believe” and act the part 
of a good natured Santy ourself, thus 
injecting some gladness into the hearts 
of those whose burden is but grief and 
anguish, woeful despair. Some little 
gift, some little word of cheer, a glad- 
some smile, a firm grasp of the hand, 
all, which if conveyed with sincerity, 
will help a wee bit to make the burden 
of the world lighter. If you are soldier- 
ing under the walls of old Pekin, drop a 
few coppers into the hands of the old 
Chinese beggars whom you will find sit- 
ting in the shadow of the old Pagoda, 
near the great wall. If you are serving 
in the Philippines, at old Cavite, go out 
beyond Caridad, with several pounds of 
rice tucked under your arm. Right back 
of the cemetery you will find a settle- 
ment of the old and decrepit Filipinos, 
who will shower blessings upon the 
“Americano Senor” for his generosity. 
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If in Hawaii, donate to the gift boxes 
for the lepers located at Molaki Island; 
from whence but very few ever return, 
The joys of Wahkiki Beach were once 
enjoyed by many of the unfortunates 
now there. If, serving on the Isthmus, 
wander through the old Plaza, Panama 
City, you'll find the needy ones huddled 
there. Don’t pass them by. If in Frisco 
gladden the heart of some weather- 
beaten face of an old man. You'll find 
this type on Market Street near the 
waterfront. Give him a cheery word, 
too. Watch him closely; see his eyes 
sparkle? Don’t you feel better now? 
That fellow is a human just the same as 
you or I. If in Chicago, wander down 
old South Clarke Street; you’ll find the 
same unfortunate type haunting the 
locality of Hinky Dink’s joint of long 
ago. There he is leaning against the 
corner post listening to a Salvation 
Lassie. It fascinates him, this pleading 
of hers on this Christmas Eve. See that 
glistening tear in his eye? Another hu- 
man being just the same as you or I. 
Don’t pass him by. Or, serving near 
Quakertown? (Phila.), well, we’ll ramble 
up 8th to Vine, to 6th—the tenderloin, to 
Race Street to Wood, Mission House, 
down, but not out class, all around. Smile 
when you clasp their hand—tight. Same 
old wish to them—“Merry Christmas,” 
with a cheery “Good Night.” Or serving 
at Brooklyn Barracks, then a liberty 
we'll take via Sands Street, the Bridge 
and then Park Row, the Bowery now, 
then to Chinatown, through Pell and 
Mott Streets, shops emitting far eastern 
odors with lights aglare, dope fiends— 
human derelicts on every stair. If but 
a sigh for their recovery—don’t pass 
them by. 

Or, Norfolk Barracks, did you say? 
Then we'll pass along o’er the ferry, via 
Avon, Church and Washington Streets, 
to City Hall way. Some old types still 
abound; misery when sought can be al- 
ways found. Welfare workers in offices 
of ease never seek people who starve 
or freeze. Big overhead costs—ninety- 
nine per cent, with one to the beggars 
with clothes that are rent. Yet dope and 
moonshine here abound—thus creating 
the types here to be found. But they 
are human, the same as You or I, hence 
a wee coin; don’t pass them by. 

Perhaps Washington? Same condi- 
tions and types you'll find—7th and the 
Avenue, the Central Mission, Salvation 
Lodging House, mind; near the Peace 
Monument, front of the Capitol. Don’t 
pass them by. 

If serving with the Marines at Cape 
Haitien town, go through the country all 
around. Then visit the French Sisters 
on Justine Hill. They’ll show you misery 
that will make you nigh ill. A little to- 
bacco, a few pennies, too, you have no 
idea of the good it wiil do. Haitien in- 
curables, all gathered there, their only 
treasure GOD’S fresh air. 

If serving afloat, pass it along on all 
the decks, ordinary seamen and boats- 
wains mates, electricians, machinists and 
all the rates, or if in barracks, to pri- 
vates, corporals and sergeants, too, to 
tops and gruff sergeant majors, who, 
along with those of commissioned rank, 
at times may appear stern but frank. 
So, catch the spirit, disperse the gloom, 
on every ship and in barrack room; 
North or South, East or West; say it 
with ginger and add some zest— 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL.” 
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MONEY AT INTEREST IS A GOOD SILENT PARTNER 


Consult the following table, choose the sum you want and order your 


allotment today 


MAIN OFFICE 
F STREET AT NINTH 


Monthly Allotment One Year Five Years 
$5 $61.04 $ 326.15 
fr 10 122.08 652.30 
tr tr 15 183.12 978.45 
tr PEt test te: 3% interest computed on monthly balances, compounded semi-annually. 
it ft I * i Prin No obligation to continue. Withdrawals permitted. Write for booklet “Banking by Mail” 
= ieee | THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


WEST END OFFICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SEVENTEENTH STREET ATG 


Resources over Eighteen Millions 


THOMPSON GUNS 
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Auto-Ordnance Corporation — 302 Broadway — New York City 


“What a Delightful Christmas Gift!” 


A Trip Around the World for $3.00 


Bers YOU think of any gift—for so littke money— 
that would give a friend or relative more real 
pleasure than a trip around the world with the U. S. 
Marines? What gift will be more appreciated by your 
mother or your father or your girl friend? 

You cannot write in letters to these people all they 
want to know about the Marine Corps of which you 
are a part. So why not let them read all about it in 
The Leatherneck each month? This magazine always 
contains exclusive news, pictures, and features from all 
over the world where Marines are doing duty. Your 
folks at home would like to make the acquaintance of 
these out-of-the-way places by reading The Leather- 
neck. 

Don’t you think it will make a really delightful gift? 
If you and 35,000 other readers like The Leatherneck, 
it’s sure to please the folks at home. And they will 
be grateful that you were thoughtful enough to send a 
gift that will bring them pleasure and remind them of 
you every month in the year; rather than some other 
gift that might be forgotten soon after Christmas. 

Don’t be afraid that your friend or relative may 


already be a reader—if so, the subscription will be ex- 
tended one year, and the recipient will be just as 
pleased as if he or she had never read The Leatherneck. 

Upon receipt of the blank filled out below with your 
payment for a year’s subscription, The Leatherneck 
will be sent for one year and a beautiful Christmas 
card in colors will be sent to the person named telling 
him or her that you have sent The Leatherneck as 
a Christmas gift. 


Don’t wait until the last minute; send this blank in now! 
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The Leatherneck, Washington, D.C. 

I enclose $3.00 to pay for a year’s subscription to 
The Leatherneck to be sent with a special Christmas 
greeting card telling that it is a gift from me to: 
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Thirty-five 
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THE BROADCAST 


(Continued from page 25) 


served his country when he joined the 
Army on August 17, 1866, discharged 
August 17, 1869; re-enlisted in the Army 
September 1, 1869, discharged Septem- 
ber 1, 1874; re-enlisted in the Army, 
September 2, 1874, discharged Septem- 
ber 1, 1879; re-enlisted in the Army De- 
cember 19, 1881, discharged December 
18, 1886; re-enlisted in the Army De- 
cember 10, 1890, discharged January 16, 
1892. Re-enlisted in the United States 
Marine Corps January 21, 1892, dis- 
charged January 20, 1897; re-enlisted in 
the Corps January 21, 1897, and served 
until he was placed upon the retired list 
of enlisted men of the Corps with rank 
of gunnery sergeant, February 1, 1900. 

Gunnery Sergeant Mawson is one of 
the real live wires of the old school and 
since it is over twenty-eight years since 
he retired, to be exact, twenty-nine next 
February Ist, some idea of his claim to 
be one of the old timers may be gleaned. 
In his early days, Mawson has met offi- 
cers and men who served in Washing- 
ton’s time, they, of course, being well 
up in years on the inactive list when he 
first joined the service in his teens. Re- 
siding at 1418 Hopkins Street, N. W., 
Gunnery Sergeant Mawson takes an ac- 
tive interest in all veteran patriotic ac- 
tivities and is a strong booster for any- 
thing that pertains to the welfare of the 
former service man. 


PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI 
By T-A-D 

The Brigade Headquarters Company 
Basketball Team took the 2nd Regiment 
Team over the bumps November 5, for 
the count of 20 to 17, and tied them for 
first place. This was the hardest fought 
game of the season, but the Brigade 
team outplayed their opponents from 
start to finish. There were some four 
or five hundred spectators and it was 
more like football than basketball from 
the rooters’ standpoint. They certainly 
did root for their team. The play-off for 
the championship will be 
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The Garde d’Haiti (the old Gendar- 
merie) is fortunate in getting Captain 
Freeny, the famous all-Marine first base- 
man, for the coming conflict. He has 
some pretty good material and will no 
doubt, with his experience and ability, 
enter a good team. However, the Bri- 
gade Headquarters team is out to win 
this cup (Howat) and should win it 
without much trouble if they do not 
“sell or trade” any of the recently ac- 
quired talent. The new players are Ser- 
geants Hudson and Sokira, Corporal 
Munari and Private Murphy. Hudson 
and Murphy need no introduction to the 
readers of “The Leatherneck.” Sokira 
and Munari played with the 
Parris Island and the Hampton 
Roads teams during the past 
season. 

Lieutenants Moody, Good 
and Meints are under orders 
to return to the States in time 
to have their Christmas din- 
ners with their folks. The 
Brigade will lose three food 
officers; but such is life in the 
old Corps. 

Now that Herbert Hoover 
has been elected’ President, 
perhaps he will do something 
about the shortage of certain 
necessary foods in the com- 
missary. 

“Stupid” Pierce of Motor 
Transport Company, went back to the 
good old U. S. A. on the October “Kit- 
tery.” He said he was going back to get 
a little sleep. All he had to do here 
was to drive the Military Police bus 
from about 7:00 a. m. to about midnight, 
then do a four-hour watch. Cheer up, 
“Stupe”; Arthur Brisbane says all men 
will be equal some day, perhaps a thou- 
sand years from now. 

QM Sergeants Lydick and Scott were 
among the home-going passengers on the 
3lst of October. QM Sergeants Kemp, 
Nichol and Oesterle joined the Brigade 
from the States via the October “Kit- 
tery.” 

Well, folks, the basketball season is 
now history, with the Brigade team the 
winner. They defeated their “friendly” 
opponents, the 2nd Regiment team, on 

November 10th, by the score 


staged November 10th, the 
birthday of the Marine Corps. 

The regiment players were 
not allowed to go on. liberty 
the day of the game, and it 
was pay-day. Colonel Rixey 
took no chances on having 
some of his best players 
AWOL. After the game the 
men were not so anxious to go 
out as it takes money to have 
a good time, even in Haiti. 
Most of their hard-earned dol- 
lars had taken wings, due to 
misplaced confidence in them- 
selves. 

The American High Com- 
missioner and Mrs. Russell re- 
turned on the 21st of October 
from their vacation in the States. The 
American High Commissioner's new La- 
Salle sedan was waiting at the dock for 
them. It is a keen-looking boat, too. 
Mrs. Russell also has her own private 
LaSalle coupe. 

The baseball season will get under 
way about December Ist instead of No- 
vember Ist as was previously reported. 


19 to 10. It was quite evident 
that the Brigade boys had the 
Indian sign on the losers from 
start to finish. The Brigade 
rooters marched, or rather 
pushed and pulled,a goat across 
the floor before the game, and 
believe me, they certainly had 
the entire Second Regiment’s 
goat. “Colonel” Opzoomer, 
the official scorer, said before 
the game that for once he was 
a poker-face, but his face 
looked more like a turkey snout 
before the game was over. It 
drew a crowd even larger than 
the one on the fifth. From the 
noise that was made, everyone, 
the Second Regiment excepted, 
had a wonderful time. After the game 
the Coca-Cola Trophy was presented to 
Rosenthal, captain of the victors, by Mr. 
Sparks, part owner of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Company, bottlers of Coca-Cola. Can 
you imagine anyone drinking “Coke” in 
Haiti? Mr. Sparks also presented the 
winners $65.00 and the losers $35.00 in 
gold. “Red” Schmidt, Brigade guard, 
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not only won ten dollars in gold, but 
also ten hours E. P. D. “Red” played a 
wonderful game, as did his four other 
teammates. Brigade line-up: Rixey, R. 
F.; Rosenthal, L. F.; Dyess, C.; Schmidt, 
R. G.; Alexander, L. G. 


LEAGUERS OF SAN DIEGO INSTALL 
OFFICERS AT BANQUET 

The Marine Corps League of San 
Diego held a banquet on November 7 at 
the Army and Navy Y. M. C. A., which 
was attended by General and Mrs. Will- 
iams; Chaplain Workman, U. S. N.; mem- 
bers and their wives. Thirty-three were 
seated at the tables. Officers were in- 
stalled for the coming year as 
follows: James G. Golder, com- 
mandant; J. H. Blake, Sr., 
vice-commandant; J. A. Lynch, 
Jr., vice-commandant. As yet 
we have not appointed our ad- 
jutant or paymaster, but same 
will be appointed at our next 
regular meeting which will be 
held November 21. 

General Williams gave a 
very interesting talk on the 
Marine Corps and its tradi- 
tions; the banquet being held 
in commemoration of the birth- 
day of the Marine Corps. 

At the close of the banquet, 
a rising vote was given the 
retiring officers for _ their 
hearty efforts in making the Marine 
Corps League of San Diego a success for 
the year 1928. 


MARINE N. C. 0..S SOON TO BE 
MADE WARRANT OFFICERS 

A board of officers will be convened 
at Headquarters Marine Corps shortly 
after January 1, to make recommenda- 
tions of non-commissioned officers to fill 
vacancies which may then exist, or which 
may subsequently occur in the grades of 
Marine gunner, quartermaster clerk and 
pay clerk in the Marine Corps. 

To provide this.Board with the neces- 
sary data to make recommendations it is 
desired by the Board to obtain recom- 
mendations throughout the service in the 
eases of non-commissioned officers who 
believe they possess the necessary quali- 
fications. 

In recommending candidates for ap- 
pointment as Marine gunner, officers 
should bear in mind the general policy 
and instructions outlined in Article 2-22, 
Marine Corps Manual, 1926. In making 
recommendations for appointment as 
quartermaster clerk and pay clerk, the 
educational qualifications of the candi- 
date should particularly be taken into 
consideration. All candidates selected 
by the Board, unless they have previ- 
ously served in a commissioned or war- 
rant grade in the Marine Corps, will be 
required to pass the examination pre- 
scribed in Article 2-21 (3), Marine Corps 
Manual, 1926, and only men who could 
reasonably be expected to pass the ex- 
amination should be recommended. 


ATTENTION 10TH REGIMENT! 

Mr. Roy A. Robbins, 333 Wise Street, 
Statesville, N. C., would be glad to hear 
from any of his old buddies who were 
with Headquarters Battery, or the 
Fourth Battery of the Tenth Regiment 
during 1924-5-6-7 and 8. 
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THE HAITIAN CAMPAIGN IN 1919 


By Lieut. L. E. Thompson, Gendarmerie d’Haiti 
PART TWO 


OUCAN-CARRE, a small outpost at the base of 
Petit Montagne. Twelve huts in a clearing, reached 
by a trail through a miniature forest of slender 
trees, a short trail that branches off the main one 

at the river. 

eet There are sixteen men at this outpost and it is 
eaeeth seven and eight o’clock of a splendid morning. A Ma- 
rine, acting as cook, notices a native on a knoll several hundred 
yards away. He calls the Lieutenant in command and they 
decide that that native has a rifle. He stands in full view, mo- 
tionless. The next instant he is gone. 

The Marines have their breakfast. Eight-thirty, and here 
comes a “bon habitant,” tearing into the clearing as if seven 
devils were after him, his face an ashy gray from fright. He 
gasps out the news that “countless Cacos” are coming up the 
trail from the river—he was almost caught by them! 

The Lieutenant details eight men to guard the camp. He and 
the remaining eight start down the trail to the river, all very 
quiet, eyes and ears alert. There is a Gendarme Sergeant with 
them and it is he who sees the Cacos first. Here they come, 
numbering about one hundred and fifty, laughing and talking 
as though going to a fete. 

The Marines place themselves, crouching behind the trees and 
each one picks a Caco as a target and awaits the Lieutenant’s 
command to fire. The “soldiers of liberty” come marching on 
in ignorance of the presence of the “blancs”—then: “Fire” and 
eight rifles speak and eight Cacos are down! 

Surprise and consternation reign supreme in the ranks of the 
enemy. They stop, they scatter among the trees—and then 
decide to fight. Their guns roar and their yells would put a 
Sioux to shame. A “chef” on a horse rides around the scene of 
conflict and several of his men follow. Their idea is to slip up to 
the camp and burn it while the Marines are engaged in the 
wood. 

It proves to be the chief’s last ride, for a Marine who was 
once in the Rangers got a bead on him and the bullet struck 
him squarely between the eyes—the others faded. 

In the wood the fight was over. A huge hole was dug and it 
was filled with the fallen, thirteen in all. It is believed that 
the Cacos were ignorant of the presence of the Marines in 
Boucan-carre that morning because, the day before, the first 
detail of Marines came to relieve the Gendarmes who had been 
stationed there. There was also a detail for Petit Montagne 
that stayed overnight and a pack-train with rations. 

So, when the detail for Petit Montagne, and the pack-train, 
returning to Mirebalais, left the clearing it is supposed the 
Cacos saw it and figured there were no more Marines left in 
Boucan-carre. 

There is a single-wire telephone line connecting Mirebalais 
and Las Cahobas. One morning the phone refused to work. 
Three mounted men were sent to investigate. They found a 
mile of the wire gone. The next day a large detail went cut 
to repair the damage. A battalion of the enemy welcomed 
them and in the fight that followed they shot at the Marines 
with shells loaded with finely-cut telephone wire! The line 
was repaired. 

A pack-train, returning to Mirebalais, reaches the river. 
There are two large mules and a wee burro. The burro, like 
the patient animal he is, had carried his load out and so, as a 
reward, he was allowed to return unburdened. The river is 
high and swift. One Marine strips and drives the animals 
into the water to swim them across, guiding them with ropes 
tied about their necks. 

The burro is on the down side though, and the swift current 
pushes the mules against him. The Marine loses the ropes and 
the plunging, kicking mules trample all over the burro who 
cannot keep up—he makes a gallant effort, but the depth is too 
great for him to get a footing without going under. Far down 
the river the two ears of the brave little animal, now dead, were 
all that could be seen, floating with the ever-grasping current. 

Dufailly, an outpost, five or six miles from Mirebalais, on a 
bare lump of earth in a sort of valley full of low knolls. There 
are but two shacks for the thirteen men who are stationed there. 


It is nine p. m. and moonlight. A patrol of twelve men has just 
arrived and coffee is being made over a wood fire 

One a. m. and the silence is shattered by a shot. The men 
tumble out and the sentry points to a man running toward them, 
shouting. He reaches them, waving a piece of paper. The 
Lieutenant commanding the patrol takes it and, by the light of 
the fire, reads it. It is from the Sergeant in charge of Boucan- 
carre and it says that a Caco chief has sent him warning that 
he is coming in the morning to wipe out the oytpost. It asks 
that tired officer to bring his tired men as reinforcements as 
quickly as possible. 

The Lieutenant reads it aloud and the men cuss—they had left 
Boucan-carre the day before and had, previous to that, been 
roaming about the hills for eight days. Now they were anxious 
to return to Mirebalais and rest. 

But orders are orders and with much growling and idle 
threats they roll their blankets and set out. The native who 
brought the note stays behind; when the sentry shot at him the 
bullet went through his shirt but did not touch the hide. 

It is near dawn when the outfit reaches Boucan-carre, after 
a forced march, and the Sergeant in command meets them at 
the fence, his face wreathed in smiles, with the joyful news 
that he had beaten the Cacos off in grand style. So the patrol 
had only to hike back to Mirebalais. 

There were several “road-camps” at intervals along the main 
road to Terre Rouge and on to Port au Prince. A camp was 
composed of two tents, for six men who acted as guards for 
the natives who kept the road in repair so that the source of 
supply, which was via truck, could function, and the lean-to huts 
of the workers. The natives refused to work without a guard 
because the Cacos would make them “enlist” or else kill them. 

This item concerns the first camp one reaches after leaving 
Mirebalais. It was lovated on a flat, grassy bit of land at the 


base of a small hill. Across the road was a river, shallow and. 


full of rocks. A Corporal was in command and life there was 
ideal. There were also two civilians, one Sauveterre, an engi- 
neer, and Jackson, a Jamaican, who built culverts and fords at 
the rivers through which the trucks had to pass. 

Eleven p. m. and only the sentry awake. His ears catch the 
sound of shuffling feet, of a horse’s hoofs on rock and he 
awakens the other men. 

Lying flat, they watch and wait. The sounds come from the 
direction of Mirebalais which is but eight miles away. 

Here they are, a long column of Marines, led by a ten-year- 
old native girl. They file past in silence, these men, and there 
are two mules carrying machine guns and boxes of ammunition. 
The Corporal and his men ponder at the affair and go back to 
sleep, the sentry alone still wondering. 

Five a. m. and the men are awakened by the sentry and a 
native. They hear shots, rifle and machine gun, far away to 
the south and east. Then two planes roar overhead and fade 
in the general direction of Cholet valley. The Corporal climbs 
the hill and scans the valley with binoculars. The planes are 
visible, circling above a series of smoke clouds. The firing con- 
tinues almost until noon. Then silence prevails again. 

Four p. m. A long line of hot, dusty and tired Marines 
comes straggling past the camp. Some stop and drink the 
limeade offered them by the men of the camp while others push 
on to Mirebalais and a bunk and rest. 

Another road camp, several miles south of the one mentioned 
above. It is on a ridge above the main road and not far from 
a tiny river. There are the usual tents and as an added con- 
venience a grass-roofed, open-sided shack, used as a mess-hall 
and kitchen. There is a stone fireplace, an iron pot or two and 
a huge square shovel, sans handle, upon which the cook makes 
delicious flap-jacks. 

As it is quiet in this section the men spend a lot of time 
pitching horse shoes or playing cards. Then one day one of 
them had an idea—why not make a bomb, to have on hand in 
case an attack was launched against the camp some morning 
in the early hours? Great stuff! A tin can was found and 
several nails, bolts and a short length of chain, which was 

(Continued on page 60) 
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GRID EQUIPMENT 

COACH'S CONTRACT EXTENDED 

THAT DALLAS DISAPPOINTMENT 

U. OF LOUISVILLE WANTS GAME 
WATER POLO IN CHINA 
INTERFERENCE REWARDED, ETC., ETC. 


There has been much departure from 
the old styles in football gear, but this 
column doubts if there is a team in the 
country that has any that is more up-to- 
date and attractive than the Marines 
this season. The Corps’ colors of crim- 
son and gold are carried out in the “en- 
semble,” giving the players a more or 
less dazzling appearance, and the ma- 
terials are the best. Starting at the top, 
light but sturdy helmets are finished in 
gold Duco; the jerseys are of crimson 
with gold vertical snug-text striped, 
Michigan style; gold-colored airplane 
cloth pants, and crimson socks with gold 
stripes to match. This gives the players 
complete featherweight equipment, the 
shoes being of special structure and the 
shoulder pads of an unusually light de- 
sign. The entire outfit was designed by 
Head Coach Tom Keady, and has caused 
much favorable comment in all sections 
of the country where the team has 
visited. 

And, concerning Mr. Keady, the Major 
General Commandant recently approved 
*he recommendation of the Athletic 
Council to extend the Head Coach’s con- 
tract for one year, bringing it up to 
June 30, 1930. The record established 
by the Corps’ mentor in football and 
baseball is not often equaled. He has 
coached our teams to win two service 
baseball championships, three football 
championships, and besides, has turned 
out an undefeated and untied football 
eleven and an undefeated baseball nine. 
It is the understanding of this column 
that the attitude of the players of the 
teams mentioned was the prime factor in 

(Continued on page 41) 


The Marine Corps football team is 
continuing the fast pace it set in 1927, 
when it went through a series of ten 
games without a defeat or a tie. Five 
teams have already succumbed to the 
charging Leathernecks this season, and 
their onward rush was only temporarily 
halted by the great Davis-Elkins combi- 
nation, which played the Marines to a 
12-12 deadlock. In an earlier contest 
Davis-Elkins had defeated Annapolis 
2-0. 

It would seem that the 1928 edition of 
our football team is quite up to the 
standard of the past two years, and 
that, even at this time, it is possible to 
predict another highly successful sea- 
son. 

As the accounts of the games show, the 
Marines have not had any walk-overs in 
the games played thus far. In fact, the 
team has not developed any steam-roller 
characteristics to down its opponents by 
smothering scores. Whether this is a 
result of the tough opposition § en- 
countered, or merely a policy of attempt- 
ing to secure enough tallies to make vic- 
tory certain is best known to Coach 
Keady and his players. 

In any case, it is for the good of the 
game. Teams, which have gone down 
to defeat by overwhelming scores, are 
likely to fight shy of their conquerors, 
and this makes the booking of future 


Keadymen Continue Undefeated 


contests more difficult. 

No one can prophesy what will happen 
in the remaining games, the game with 
Loyola at Dallas, having been cancelled. 
Among future opponents are Loyola of 
New Orleans, the U. of Dayton Flyers, 
who were the last to score a win over 
the sea soldiers ’way back in 1926, Leba- 
non Valley College, and the Navy team, 
which hopes to wrest the President's 
Cup from the Marines who have held it 
three years. 

Football dopesters believe Dayton is 
about the strongest in the above list, 
with Loyola a factor that must be 
reckoned with. The others, according to 
their present showing, are not likely to 
upset the sea soldiers. But this season 
has witnessed so many dark horses that 
have come up from behind to defeat the 
“favorite,” that a great deal of pre- 
liminary doping must be discounted. 

Of this much we can be sure. The 
team is carrying on in the traditional 
manner of the other elevens which have 
preceded it, and there is a fine team 
spirit. Wherever they go they are bring- 
ing the Corps a fine reputation for 
sportsmanship, and spreading the fame 
of the service they represent. Regard- 
less of the outcome of future games, 
they have the good wishes of their bud- 
dies, who watch the result of games with 
the keenest interest. 


Scarlet Hurricane Held to 12-12 


By Lawrence G. Boggs 
(Jn the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times) 

Your Uncle Samuel’s Devil Dogs, 
marked on the social register as Ma- 
rines, and Cam Henderson’s “Scarlet 
Hurricane” from Davis-Elkins College, 
battled to a 12-12 tie at South Side Park 
in a football game that probably left the 
majority of the more than 4,000 specta- 
tors suffering from temporary leakage 
of the heart, brain fever and hebee- 
jebees. 

Exceptional forward passes, sparkling 
runs off tackle and around the ends, 
vicious tackles, hefty punting and a 
variety of formations, including the 
Statue of Liberty play, were paraded be- 
fore the eyes of the fans until one won- 
dered what next could happen and asked 
the brother to the right or left for a 
stout pinch to make sure it was all real 
and not a dream. 

Four touchdowns—all forward passes 
that stood one’s hair on end was the sum 
total of the scoring, as two great lines 


and two great backfields battled like 
mad for victory. D. & E. had a more 
consistent running attack, but it failed 
in the pinches and the “Hurricane,” like 
the Marines, had to take to the air for 
scoring power. Shapley, ace of the Ma- 
rines, was saved back for awhile, but 
once he got in the game he displayed 
some forward passing, with the assis- 
tance of Levey and Phillips that was 
marvelous. With Curtiss and McKinney 
of D. & E. facing Whitfield and Phillips 
for the Devil Dogs, the fans saw a quar- 
tet of terminal men playing football that 
will go down in history. Woods, quarter 
for the Marines, played remarkable ball. 
Badly shaken up and bruised several 
times, he stuck to his guns and was a 
main cog both on the offense and the 
defense. 

If any of you remember that after- 
noon in New York when the pride of 
Penn State’s placement kickers went 
back to boot for the extra point from 

(Continued on page 42) 
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NINE TOUCHDOWNS ROUT 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


Not since Red Grange and his team, 
three seasons ago, crushed the Norfolk 
Blues, and in that game the Artillery- 
men finally broke through for one 
marker, has a more one-sided game been 
given the fans on League Park field than 
the one when the Quantico Marines lit- 
erally crushed Washington College by 
the score of 57 to 0. Around 2,000 fans 
gathered to see the slaughter—and if 
that’s what they calculated to see, they 
were not disappointed. 

This may lead you to foresee the 
statement that Washington was out- 
weighed, out-played, out-generaled and 
out-guessed throughout the afternoon. 
It was plain early in the game that the 
size of the score would depend upon the 
lasting qualities of the wind of the Ma- 
rines to keep on carrying the ball down 
the field, and their willingness to keep 
up their pep in such a one-sided battle. 
This does not mean to say that Wash- 
ington lacked fight spirit—not at all. 
They had this a-plenty, but they had 
little else with it that counts. A willing- 
ness to take a licking and come back for 
more, probably is commendable, but it 
is kind of poor salve for bruises, cuts 
and skinned shanks. 

In the backfield of the Marines were 
noted three or four boys who are classy 
ball toters, and would be in any com- 
pany. But outstanding while he re- 
mained in the play was Quarterback 
Shapley, the former Navy star. He tore 
off impressive yardage whenever he got 
ready—and it was often. Ten, 20, 30 
yards were just bites for him, either 
through the line, offtackle or skirting 
ends. His calibre can be judged by the 
fact that he was head and shoulders 
above an exceptionally good eleven, and 
one well trained. 

But Shapley was not by himself in 
that backfield. There were Levey, Wood, 
O’Neill, Dashiell and Poppleman. These 
boys worked with remarkable precision 
and a sureness of action that disclosed 
the fact that they knew what they were 
doing—and the others knew what they 
were doing. And all of these backfield 
stars were working behind a heavy and 
exceptionally well-trained line and wing- 
men. They know the game, and some of 
their interference was of the cleverest 
kind. On the defense, at least so far as 
Washington was concerned, they were 
air-tight, holding them to a single first 
down, and that on a forward pass. Only 
four times during the game did Wash- 
ington have the ball when they could do 
more than kick out of extreme danger. 

Taking the kick-off and Shapley bring- 
ing the ball back past mid-field, the Ma- 
rines needed but two series of plays to 
get within striking distance, and Dashiell 
pushed over for the first touchdown. 
Twice more during the quarter they 
drove within striking distance, only to 
lose the ball. In the second quarter 
they combined line plays, and runs and 
an occasional pass to pile up three ad- 
ditional touchdowns, and this despite the 
fact that the team was steadily cut down 
until soon they were using their second 
and third string players in most posi- 
tions. 

In the third quarter the Marines were 
able to secure but one touchdown. This 
was mainly due to fumbles that spoiled 
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Oct. 6—U. 5S. Coast Guard at New London, Connecticut...... 


Oct. 13—St. Bonaventure’s College at Erie, Pa................ 7 0 
Oct. 20—Davis and Elkins College at Fairmont, W. Va........ 12 12 
Oct. 27—St. Xavier College at Cincinnati, Ohio............... 6 0 
Nov. 3—Loyola College of Los Angeles at Dallas, Texas..... No Game 
Noy. 10—Washington Col. of Chestertown, Md., at Norfolk, Va. 57 0 
Nov. 17—Loyola University of Chicago at Chicago, Ill....... 13 6 
Nov. 24—Lebanon Valley College at Scranton, Pa............ ny 

Nov. 29—University of Dayton at Dayton, Ohio.............. 


Dec. 1—Navy (President’s Cup game) at Washington, D. C... 
Dec. 8—Loyola Uni’rsity of New Orleans at New Orleans, La. 


Marines Opps. 
21 0 


MARINE “SEA LEGS” WIN 
FROM LOYOLA IN MUD SEA 


The “sea legs” of the versatile Quan- 
tico Marines stood them in good stead on 
the slimy patch of mud into which rains 
transformed Soldier Field, Chicago, and 
enabled them to come through in the last 
two periods to win over Loyola Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 13 to 6. 

A continual exchange of waterlogged 
punts by Woods, of the Marines, and 
Lawless, of Loyola, furnished most of 
the fabric of the game, but the Marines 
took advantage of their opportunities 
to drive through when the occasion arose, 
while Loyola’s only serious threat, aside 
from the advance that resulted in its 
single touchdown, was halted when the 
first half ended with the ball in the 
losers’ possession on the Quantico’s 4- 
yard line. 


chances and broke up attempts to for- 
ward pass. But in the third quarter they 
broke loose again, to pile up three suc- 
cessive touchdowns. 

The one weakness of the Marines 
seemed to be their inability to secure 
the extra points, being forced to content 
themselves with three out of nine 
chances. Their forward passes were well 
executed and their running back of punts 
was the best seen on the field in recent 
years. 

Washington deserved credit for game- 
ness. Their one first down was scored 
on a pass from Dopson to Burke. Their 
other attempts to pass were smothered. 
But once were they able to get within 
Marine territory, when a punt fumbled 
by Shapley was recovered by Washing- 
ton. A great attempt to negotiate a pass 
was disastrous, however, a Marine back- 
field man intercepting it. Veach and 
Wilson also deserve mention for their 
excellent defensive work against superior 
odds. 

The fans, leaving the park, and marvel- 
ing at the excellent training of the Ma- 
rines, were unanimous in the wish that 
some day they would return, with a foe 
that would be able to force them to show 
their best. 

Line-up and summary: 


MARINES Position WASH. COL. 
Whitfield ..... Burke 
Dopson 
Norris 
Poppleman ......... 
Score by periods: 
Washington College ......... 000 
Quantico Marines .......... 6 26 7 18—57 


10,000 FANS SEE ST. X 
LOSE NAVY DAY CLASH 


St. Xavier College met a great weight 
disadvantage in the United States Ma- 
rine Corps eleven with the result that 
the Devil Dogs were able to push their 
way to a 6 to 0 victory at Corcoran 
Field. More than 10,000 fans saw the 
game, which marked an athletic feature 
of the “Navy Day” locally. Dave O’Neill, 
flashy Marine back, scored the lone tally 
of the day when he ducked his way to a 
touchdown in the middle of the fourth 
period. 

The Musketeer forward wall, fighting 
the Marine weight brigade, repelled three 
thrusts by the Marines from the 4-yard 
line before O’Neill got away. Wood’s 
try for point failed. 

The intersectional clash was featured 
by clever aerial work and punting de- 
spite the rain-soaked field. The all- 
round work of Levey, Marine halfback, 
was the outstanding individual play of 
the game. The Musketeers threatened 
seriously in the first period when they 
worked the ball to the Marine. 8-yard 
line and lost the ball when Shapley in- 
tercepted an Xavier pass. 

In the two final periods, the Marines 
battered at the Musketeer line, which 
did not give away until the multi-play 
offense that eventually netted a touch- 
down. 


St. Xavier. Positio Marines 
LE ........... Whit@ela 
Snively 
Deroo 
Moloney ........... sieves Hart 
Caim (Capt.) ...... pina Woods 
Dailey 


Touchdown—O'Neill. Substitutions—Mark- 
erwicz for Schaefer, Kniery for Bolger, Har- 
mon for Stoman, Stout for Harmon, Eisen- 
hardt for Kniery, King for Foley, Deddens 
for Cain, Daugherty for McDevitt, Stroupe 
for Snively, Dailey for Shapley, Poppelman 
for O'Neill. Dr. Davis Reese (Denison), 
referee. Russ Finsterwald, umpire. Roger 
Johnson, field judge. R. B. Goodwin (W. and 
J.), head linesman. 


Substitutions— Marines, Beatty, Levey, Mc- 
Whinney, Spannuth, Dodge, Long, Woods, 
O'Neill, Stroupe, Fitzgerald, McDonald, Go- 
try, Fischer; for Washington College, 
Griffith, Stevens, Stewart, Clemente, Alex- 
ander, Veach, Badart, Dean, Freeney, Usil- 
ton, Plummer, Wilson. 

Touchdowns—Dashiell, Shapley, Levey (2), 
Wood (2), O'Neill (2), Poppelman. Point 
after touchdown—Wood (2), Shapley (1). 

Statistics—First downs, Marines 25; Wash- 
ington College, 1. Forward passes completed, 
Marines 7 out of 13 attempted; Washington 2 
out of 7 attempted. 

Penalties—Marines, 9, for total yardage of 
75 yards. 

Officials—Referee, Cummings (Boston Col- 
lege); umpire, Hanes (Birmingham-South- 
ern); head linesman, Watt (Georgetown). 
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Month o’ Football’ 


By Major J. C. Fegan 
Athletic Officer, U. S. Marine Corps 


We left our training quarters at the 
University of Maryland in fine condition 
and journeyed to the Philadelphia bar- 
racks. We are now quartered in a very 
comfortable section of the barracks and 
have our own mess, locker rooms and 
everything necessary for our work. For 
this we can thank the officers and men 
of the Philadelphia barracks. We are 
using the parade grounds in front of the 
old barracks for practice work, and I 
might add that the turf is as good as 
any football gridiron in the country. 

For our first game we went to New 
London, Connecticut. We were put up 
at the barracks at that base and were 
taken care of very nicely by our people. 
Captain Morse of the command made his 
barracks a rendezvous for all rooters 
coming to see the game from nearby 
posts. On October 6th we played the 
Coast Guard, and the weather was ideal. 
The park was packed to its limit. The 
Coast Guard presented a very nice look- 
ing squad of especially large men and 
put up a good, clean game, during half 
of which our team found it difficult to 
score. As we all know, this is the first 
appearance of the Coast Guard on the 
service gridiron, and from the determi- 
nation with which they are going at the 
football business there is every indica- 
tion that they will be hard to beat next 
year when we meet them as expected on 
October 19th. The score for this game 
was 21-0 in our favor. In summing up 
our day as guests of the Coast Guard, 
I will say that it was a very enjoyable 
one and that we hope to make our game 
with them an annual occurrence. 

After a rest of four or five days we 
journeyed to Erie, Pa. Here we played 
our old rivals, St. Bonaventure’s Col- 
lege, in the Erie high school stadium, 
which is an attractive and complete plant. 
Here we ran into miserable weather— 
rain, sleet and wind made the game very 
uninteresting. St. Bonaventure’s pre- 
sented a very strong offensive and de- 
fensive, and a particularly troublesome 
running attack. In this game Gotko, 
Woods, Phillips and Whitfield were the 
main attractions, and we finished with 
the score of 7-0 in our favor. Unfor- 
tunately, during this game Gotko’s col- 
lar bone was broken and he will be out 
of the game until about the middle of 
November. A crowd of 4,000 witnessed 
this event, which included ex-Marines 
for miles around. 

The team next visited Fairmont, West 
Virginia, where we played the strong 
aggregation of Davis and Elkins Col- 
lege, who had previously defeated the 
University of West Virginia 7-0 and the 
Naval Academy 2-0. This game was 
one of the most spectacular I have ever 
seen played by any football team. Phil- 
lips, Levey, Whitfield, Hart and Woods 
all did splendid work for us. We went 
into the game well aware of the fact 
that we were lighter than they and with 
far less experience, player for player. A 
crowd of about 7,000 spent a very busy 
afternoon jumping up and down watch- 
ing the passes, and it can easily be 
stated that all cash customers got their 
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THREE POPPLEMAN BROTHERS IN CORPS’ FOOTBALL 


Clyde M. and Lyle H. (left and right) 
are members of the San Diego Marine 
squad, while Raymond J. (center) is 
playing a conspicuous game with the big 
team. We wonder if they will ever 
corner the football market by playing 
together on some first-string of the 
future. 


money’s worth. A great number of 
West Virginia ex-Marines turned out 
for the game, and the weather was ideal. 
The final score was a tie, 12-12. 

After the lapse of another week we 
journeyed to Cincinnati, Ohio, to play 
our close friends, St. Xavier College. It 
might be remarked that we were looking 
forward to this game, as in our first trip 
there in 1926 we were defeated 27-11 
through their expert passing, but last 
year turned the tables on them by de- 
feating them 14-13. Consequently, a 
victory here was especially desirable. In 
St. Xavier’s beautiful stadium, seating 
a minimum of 15,000, we battled with 
Joe Meyer’s well-sized and fighting ag- 
gregation for four fifteen-minute periods 
in the worst possible weather conditions 
and came out with a 6-0 victory. Our 
scoring was due mainly to the work of 
Cobb, Phillips, Whitfield and O’Neill. 
The crowd was a little short of 10,000. 
Captain Presley dropped from a plane a 
football with the colors of each team 
within a few feet of the spot where the 
kick-off was made. In conjunction with 
the football game, the American Legion 
post under the direction of Mr. M. S. 
Campbell conducted a very interesting 
Navy Day program. Marines and ex- 
Marines from all over Ohio and a part 
of Kentucky were present at the game. 
Plans are being made to return to St. 
Xavier next Navy Day, where we ex- 
pect to meet a very hard proposition in 
defeating them. 

Because of the failure of the Dallas 
Marine Corps League Detachment and 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce to 
raise the necessary guarantee, the game 
with Loyola University of Los Angeles 
had to be cancelled. This game was in- 
tended to help out the Marine Corps 
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League convention which was in session 
at Dallas on November 3. 

For the benefit of the few Marines 
left in the States, Norfolk was selected 
as the scene of the game with Washing- 
ton College because of its central loca- 
tion and convenience to Marine posts 
nearby. This game was played on No- 
vember 10th, the 153rd birthday of the 
Marine Corps. It was known as a rest 


- game and gave many of the substitutes 


a chance to work out. The score was 
57-0, and most of the points were run up 
by the second and third teams. Ap- 
proximately 2000 people attended the 
game, the vast majority being blue- 
jackets, who sat in the Marine cheering 
section. The Marine representation was 
about 500. The Marines at Hampton 
Roads and Norfolk issued invitations to 
the Army, Navy and Coast Guard to be 
our guests at the game. The contest 
was staged in the Norfolk Ball Park, 
and the affair was made more colorful 
by the presence of two bands furnished 
by the Navy. Except for a light rain at 
the beginning and the end of the game, 
the day was pleasant. 

Washington College is located at 
Chestertown, Maryland. This institution 
was founded in 1789 and has been: ac- 
tively engaged in educating Marylanders 
since that date. It might be remembered 
that Head Coach J. Thomas Kibler was 
with General Lejeune overseas and was 
decorated by him for conspicuous service. 

On November 17 a whirlwind trip was 
made to Chicago, where we played Loy- 
ola University of that city in Soldiers’ 
Field, which is conceded to be the larg- 
est and most beautiful stadium in 
America. Because of the miserable 
weather, there were only in the neigh- 
borhood of 500 spectators present. It 
was probably the worst football day we 
have ever experienced. The score was 
13-6 in our favor, but the game was 
marked only by Shapley’s nice passing, 
a 65-yard run of Levey’s, and the splen- 
did tackling and blocking of Woods. As 
usual, the line played a good game. 
Loyola presented a good, strong aggre- 
gation with two fast backs, whom Phil- 
lips and Whitfield kept very busy. 
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SAN DIEGO SINKS “MISSY” 6-0 


THRILLING 80-yard sprint to a touchdown in the third quarter by L. H. Popple- 
man, former Burbank high school star, gave Coach Johnny Blewitt’s San Diego 
Marine Base band of fighting footballers a 6-to-0 victory over the U. S. S. “Missis- 
sippi” eleven at Navy Field. Poppleman intercepted a pass and, on his jaunt to the 

goal, was given some of the best interference the Marines have displayed to date. 
Those Leathernecks have looked better each time out and this win should give them 
confidence and make them mighty hard to handle. 


John Blewitt, former University of 
California and professional gridiron star, 
has been selected to coach the San Diego 
Marine Base grid squad, it has been an- 
nounced by Major R. S. Kingsbury. 
Knute Wernmark, who -was engaged 
earlier in the season, has resigned, Ble- 
witt taking complete charge. San Diego 
Marines are determined to enter a strong 
team in the 11th Naval District race, and 
Blewitt, who is believed to be the best 
coach available in southern California, 
is tackling his new berth with a will. 

The new coach has been playing pro- 
fessional football in the east since giving 
up his position as head coach of the Los 
Angeles police department, and is a 
brother of Dick, Jim and Bill Blewitt, 
all of Los Angeles. They, too, starred in 
athletics at California and are well 
known to southern California fans. 

Two practices a day are being engaged 
in by the Marines in a prodigious effort 
to overcome their poor start, and the 
shift they have been using has been dis- 
carded in favor of the system made 
famous by the late Andy Smith, Uni- 
versity of California coach. Blewitt is 
well versed in that style of play. 


Blewitt, who took over the coaching reins recently, is 
away to a good start. His charges are really tackling 
and blocking far better. 

Throughout the first quarter and most of the second 
the Marines had a decided edge, keeping the ball deep 
in the sailors’ territory. They reached the five-yard 
line in the opener but lost the oval on passes. Brougher, 
Marine tackle, blocked and recovered two punts in the 
visitors’ territory to aid. The battleship squad pounded 
and passed its way to the Marines’ 22-yard string in the 
second quarter, but C. M. Poppleman, the hero’s brother, 


intercepted a toss and raced nearly to 
midfield as the intermission was called. 

The invaders launched a drive in the 
third period, using passes and line 
thrusts, and were headed for a touch- 
down when Poppleman stepped into the 
limelight. Poppleman turned in a good 
exhibition earlier in the game, chalking 
up his share of 
vardage for the 5 
Marines. Glick, 
end, tried a kick 
from placement 
for extra 
point but it was 
wide. 

Near the close 
of the battle the 
Devil Dogs 
threatened again. 
Trees and Rose, 
who replaced the 
Poppleman broth- 
ers, reeled off a 
pair of first downs 
on plunges and end runs, placing the 
ball within ten yards of the goal. 

Passes failed to net the tally. 

The visitors made 11 first downs and 
completed five of 15 passes while the San 
Diegans rang up yardage eight times 
and were successful with three of nine 
tosses. The San Pedro gridders made 
most of their gains between the 40-yard 
lines. 

For the winners, the Popplemans, 
Brougher, Glick and Rose starred. Don- 
nelly, fullback, did some good punting, 
outkicking McBride of the visiting 
eleven, and Carney, who took over the 
assignment when Donnelly was replaced, 
was nearly as efficient as the fullback. 

McBride, Ford, Heckman, Caldwell and 
Emilio were Lieut. A. H. Lannon’s out- 
standing performers. 


Summary: 


BROUGHER 


Marines (6) Position Miss. (0) 
Hobson 
Walters 
Hinka 
Cummings ......... il 
GE. Kh Caldwell 
McBride 
L. H. Poppleman... LH ......... Livingston 
Soper 
Ford 


Substitutions: Marines—Lytton for Car- 
ney, F. A. Smith for Donnelly, Shoemaker for 
Glick, Hunter for Hooten, Kerns for Cum- 
mings, Rose for C. M. Poppleman, Lambert 
for Kerns, Binder for Brougher, Trees for 
lL. M. Poppleman. S. S. “Mississippi’’— 
Martin for Shapley, Lawrence for Soper. 
Heckman for Livingston, Godown for Hob- 
son, Emilio for Heckman, Punches for God- 
own, Holmes for Gil, Havel for Hinka, 
Trenckler for McBride, Ryning for Ellis, Jay 
for Walters, Hurst for Hobson. 
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the Commandant’s action in extending 
Mr. Keady’s contract, and we take this 
opportunity to congratulate him and 
voice the approval of the entire Corps. 


Considerable disappointment was ap- 
parent among members of the big team 
when it was learned that the National 
Convention of the Marine Corps League, 
backed by the Dallas, Texas, Chamber of 
Commerce, had failed to raise the guar- 
antee necessary to bring the Loyola team 
of Los Angeles to Dallas. Sufficient 
funds were raised to bring the Marines 
from Philadelphia to Dallas and return, 
but it appears that the Loyola aggrega- 
tion had planned to fly in large pas- 
senger aeroplanes from Los Angeles to 
Dallas, the cost of such travel being 
probably prohibitive. Consequently, the 
Marines laid off on November 3, and all 
hands went to see the Notre Dame-Penn 
State game in Philadelphia as guests of 
both Rockne and Bezek. The members 
divided themselves, sitting on the 
benches of their favorite team. 


The University of Louisville has in- 
vited the Marine Corps gridsters to meet 
the university team during the National 
Convention of the American Legion, 
which will be held in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, during the first or second week of 
October, 1929. 


In another column will be found the 
account of water polo in China. The 
writer, Francis J. Gerdes, asks why THE, 
LEATHERNECK has not carried any 
articles concerning this sport, and we 
repeat the answer we sent: “Only the 
fact that we have not received any copy.” 
Our correspondent has the right atti- 
tude. When our readers do not find the 
sports in which they are particularly in- 
terested, we hope they will do as Gerdes, 
send us an article. The sports depart- 
ment wants to tell the Marines all over 
the world, and our many subscribers in 
civilian life, what is going on in sports at 
every post, ship or station in the Corps, 
but it’s difficult to get a line on sports in 
the hundreds of units stationed in China, 
Nicaragua, Guam and other far-off sta- 
tions. We must depend upon men in 
these units to send us the news. SEND 
IT IN! 


Regarding water polo, our above men- 
tioned correspondent comments: “So far 
no articles have appeared . . . so I am 
sending a little account which I think 
may be of interest to Marine aquatic 
fans ... hope they will get together 
and organize water polo and swimming 
teams wherever facilities are available 
. . . So that when the opportunity to 
play foreign proponents of the game 
again presents itself the Marines will 
carry on as they have in other sports.” 
This column heartily agrees with this 
suggestion and invites further discussion. 


A change of policy regarding football 
awards was announced at headquarters. 
A vote was taken among members of the 
squad and proved to be overwhelmingly 
in favor of sweaters. These will be of 
blue, the block “M” being woven in and 
the correct number of service stripes 
upon the sleeve. The style of the jacket 
has been left to the individual players. 
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Continued) 

[In a recent issue the Army & Navy 
Journal comments: “When it comes to 
undefeated teams, ‘Tell it to the Ma- 
rines.’ The Leatherneck eleven has not 
lost a game for so long that winning 
is becoming a habit.” Proper spirit is 
one of the big features. 

Lacking the will to win, that dogged 
determination to carry on at all costs, no 
team can get far. And not only among 
the players is it necessary, but between 
coaches and players. 

San Diego has forged ahead after a 
most discouraging start. Frosh and 
high school teams ran through them dur- 
ing the early part of the season. West 
Coast fans could not understand it. “The 
Marines are always good,” they said. 
“What IS the matter?” This column 
does not know all the contributing cir- 
cumstances, but whatever they were 
they have been wiped out to a great ex- 
tend, for during the month the West- 
erners have bumped off the fighting 
gridsters of the U. S. S. “Mississippi” 
6-0, and pushed the Submarine Division 
to the limit in giving the latter a 7-0 
victory in the annual Armistice Day 
clash. The local newspapers gave the 
Subs the “breaks” in the game, and dis- 
closed amazement that the Marines could 
show so well after the various changes 
in coaches, systems, etc. Our West Coast 
sleuth remarked, “the kind of defeat that 
makes you feel proud of your outfit.” 


REWARD AT LAST 


Flashy runs by backfield men 
get the applause on the field. But 
those runs are usually due to in- 
terference to backs or linemen 
who put the defense out of the way 
and open holes which make the 
runs possible. 

So Bill Roper, Princeton head 
coach, has announced that he will 
give a silver loving cup to the 
Princeton football player this year 
who shows the greatest ability at 
this more essential but less spec- 
tacular art. 


President Adolfo Diaz has become in- 
terested in golf since the Marines and 
members of the American Electoral Mis- 
sion introduced the game into Nicaragua. 

At the close of a tournament in which 
several Nicaraguans as well as Ameri- 
cans participated, President Diaz pre- 
sented the prizes to the winners and at 
the same time expressed a desire to take 
up the game. 

The nine-hole course at Quinta Nina, 
near here, is crowded all day and a Ma- 
rine enlisted man who, when he is off 
duty, acts as professional, has many 
pupils. He says a number of Nicara- 
guans who are receiving § instruction 
show a natural aptitude for the game. 


Service men stationed at Cavite, P. L., 
have recently increased their interest in 
the ancient pastime of bowling. A meet- 
ing was held and the Sixteenth Naval 
District Bowling Tournament planned. 
Teams representing the Marines, Radio 


FIGHT IN THE HILLS! 
By Sol 


It goes to show that you cannot keep 
a good man down. 

Here we have “Young” Roberts and 
his buddy Willie Hood in a friendly spar- 
ring bout. 

Both boys are from the 47th Company, 
lith Regiment, Quilali, Nicaragua. 

Young Roberts appears to be quite a 
flash in his weight, he is as yet unknown 
in the Marine Corps as a pugilist. 

He hopes to make his debut in the 
light heavyweight class as soon as he 
is transferred to the States. 

We all wish him the best of luck and 
hope that we will have the pleasure of 
turning out another champ. 


HURRICANE HELD TO 12-12 


Continued from page 35) 


touchdown—a boot that if it carried true 
would win the game for Penn State 
against the Mountaineers—you also re- 
member the tense nerve strain of those 
seconds that seemed like hours before 
the boot went bad. In this game there 
were four times when the extra point 
from placement would have won the ball 
game for somebody, twice for the Ma- 
rines and twice for D. & E. And as 
many times the spectators had to take 
their hearts out of their mouths and put 
them back in proper location. 

In case you do not realize how the air 
was filled with passes, it might be men- 
tioned that the “Hurricane” completed 8 
out of 17 and the Marines 12 out of 20. 
Thirty-seven passes and 20 completed. 
D. & E. made eight first downs and the 
Marines six. 

Fortunes of war see-sawed all through 
the game, leaving the rival rooters now 
in the clouds of delight and the next 
moment down in the mire of disappoint- 
ment. 

D. & E. took the lion’s share of glory 
in the first half and was leading, 6 to 0, 
at the end of the second period. Be- 
tween the halves, Coach Tom Keady put 
new life into the Devil Dogs and they 
came out barking for blood and got it 
twice in the third period before D. & E. 
School, Submarine Base and Hospital 
were matched in a series of games. The 
tournament was to last six weeks and 
regulation “duck pin” rules were em- 
ployed. 
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knew what it was all about. Then came 
the fourth quarter, when the Marines, 
still yearning for more blood, threw a 
pass when it might have been better to 
play safe. The pass was intercepted and 
a march started up the field that ended 
in D. & E. crashing through with the 
touchdown that tied the score. 

When the first quarter ended, the Ma- 
rines had just held for a fourth down on 
their 14-yard line. They punted at once, 
D. & E. was forced to kick and Rengle 
booted over the line, but the Marines 
were offside and thesball was D. & E.'s 
for a first down on the Marines’ 37-yard 
mark. On the third play, Rengle heaved 
a pass over the line to McKinney for a 
touchdown. The attempt for the extra 
point failed. 

Early in ‘the third period, after an 
exchange of punts, Irwin booted to 
Levey, who was hauled down on the Ma- 
rines’ 42-yard line. Running attacks 
failing, Shapley passed to Levey for a 
first down on the D. & E. 21-yard line. 
Here the Marines started a spread for- 
mation that was used for line bucking 
and passing on third down. Shapley cut 
out with a beautiful pass to Levey who 
was far out in the open over the goal 
line. Woods missed the extra point. 

Soon after the kickoff, Hart inter- 
cepted a pass on D. & E.’s 40-yard line. 
Poppleman, in two tries, made it a first 
down on the 29-yard line. Shapley 
passed to Whitfield for a 6-yard gain. 
Another pass, Shapley to Poppleman, 
was good for a first down on the 3-yard 
line. Woods made a yard at center. He 
was stopped the next time, and Levey 
was run out of bounds on an end run 
for a loss of three yards. On the next 
play, Shapley passed over the goal line 
to Phillips, who caught the ball for a 
touchdown, surrounded by D. & E. 
players. Woods missed the extra point. 

With about a third of the fourth quar- 
ter gone, D. & E. intercepted a pass on 
about its own 45-yard line. Two line 
smashes and it was first down on the 
Marines’ 40-yard line. A triple pass 
with Warren carrying the ball was good 
for nine yards. Smith lost eight yards 
on the next play, but made it up on the 
following one. Rengle sent a long, fast 
pass to McKinney over the line and the 
score was tied. Smith’s try for the extra 
point missed by inches. 

From then on the ball see-sawed up 
and down the field until the game was 
over, the Marines punting over the D. 

& E. line as the battle ended. 
Aerial Tie-Up 


D. & E Position Marines 
Curtis was Whitfield 
Irwin . Dodge 
Pigott LG .. Porter 
Gurneau : RG Spannuth 
Mattison (C) y Cobb 
McKinney RE Phillips 
Wagner QB Woods 
Warren LH Levey 
Smith ‘ Dailey 
Rengle ..... O'Neill 
Score by periods 
Davis and Elkins.... .-- © 6 O 6—12 
Marines . 0 012 0—12 


Substitutions—Davis and Elkins: Miller for 
Gurneau, White for Warren, Fields for 
White, Mitchell for Wagner, Pugh for Pigott 
Marines: DeRoo for Hart, Shapley for O'Neill, 
Porter for Dodge, Poppleman for Dailey, 
Stroupe for Cobb, Snively for Porter, Long 
for Shapley. Touchdowns—D. and E., Me 
Kinney (2) Marines, Levey and Phillips 
Missed point after touchdown—ID. and FE.. 
Smith, 2 (placements): Marines, Woods. 2 
placements) Referee - Pr MecGoftin 
Michigan. Umpire—-Louis A. Carr, W. V. U 
Head linesman—J. S. Klumpp. Michigan 


Field judge—Charles FE. Hodges, W. V 
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The strong bonds of friendship, which 
have always existed between the Royal 
Marines of Great Britain and the U. S. 
Marine Corps, have resulted in a mutual 
understanding between the two branches 
of the service that is unique in military 
annals. 

The similarity of their duties would 
naturally be a subject of mutual inter- 
est. But this would not necessarily mean 
that the two services would by inclina- 
tion seek the society of the other when 
circumstances happened to place them 
in proximity. 

Each serves under a different flag, and 
each is as devoted to its own national 
standard as loyal and trustworthy men 
in uniform should be. But in their con- 
tacts in far-off Australia, in the World 
War, in Shanghai, in Hawaii and in the 
casual circumstances that have brought 
them together from time to time the 
Royal Marines and U. S. Marines have 
greeted each other with a warmth of 
feeling that surpasses the ordinary con- 
tacts between service men, even when 
they serve under the one flag. 

Perhaps this international good-will 
started *way back nearly thirty years 
ago, when they stood side by side in 
Peking, fighting and dying for a common 
cause. It may be that the bonds of 
friendship were more firmly welded when 
wearers of the Globe and Laurel, and 
their comrades who display the Globe, 
Eagle and Anchor, served together on 
war vessels in the North Sea during the 
World War. It may be the result of our 
distant kinship, for there is no gainsay- 
ing that the blood of English, Irish or 
Scotch flows in the veins of many of the 
U. S. Marines. But one might search 
the world over and not find two groups 
of service men, serving under different 
flags, who are so closely welded together. 

This fraternal spirit between the two 
services has resulted in more than one 
friendly act. It was therefore not a 
great surprise to the U. S. Marine Corps 
when their British contemporaries of the 
Royal Marines presented them a hand- 
some mascot some eighteen months ago 
following the death of Jiggs, popular 
mascot of the Corps. 

It was more than a friendly gesture on 
the part of the Royal Marines. They 
selected one of the most expensive bull- 
dogs in the British Isles, and this gift 
was paid for by contributions by individ- 
ual members of the British organiza- 
tion. 

This thoughtful act on their part was 
not overlooked, nor unappreciated by the 
U. S. Marines, and they sought the earli- 
est opportunity to reciprocate. 

It resulted in the purchase of the 
United States Marine Corps Football 
Trophy, which will be presented to the 
Royal Marines. The trophy has already 
been sent to England aboard the Levia- 
than, and it will be presented at a cere- 
mony arranged by the American Am- 
bassador in London to General Lewis 
S. T. Halliday, V. C. C. B., the Adjutant 
General of the Royal Marines. Captain 
Gene Tunney, U. S. M. C. R., who needs 
no further introduction, will present the 
gift, according to the present plans on 
or about December 10. 


Forty-three 


This cup, purchased by the combined 
contributions of the officers and enlisted 
men of the Marine Corps, was left in the 
custody of a Marine who is a Medal of 
Honor man. He was the guest of the 
Commodore of the Leviathan, and, 
through the courtesy of the United 
States Shipping Board, the passage of 
both the custodian and the trophy was 
complimentary. During the voyage the 
trophy was on exhibition to the ship’s 
passengers. 


ROYAL MARINE HISTORY 

The Royal Marines date back to an 
order in council in 1664, directing that 
“1200 Land souldgers to be forthwith 
rayzed to be distributed in his majesty’s 
fleet prepared for sea service.” This 
body was named the Admiral’s Regiment 
and was the germ which by a constant 
process of evolution during more than 
two and a half centuries produced not 
merely a marine force, but the Royal 
Navy, organized, disciplined and trained 
as it is today. 

The laurel, which encircles the globe, 
emblazoned on their colors, and which is 
a part of the device worn on their caps, 
was authorized to be borne as a testi- 
mony to the gallantry of the Marines at 
the siege of Bell Isle in 1761. 

Lord Beresford said of them: “The 
public really do not know the great tra- 
ditions of the Marines, how they have 
always maintained them, their loyalty to 
duty, ,.and their magnificent record of 
service for their country. The Navy 


knows their value, because it works with 
them—they are a part of the ship’s 
company; and the Army knows their 
value, because there has hardly ever 
been a war in which the Marines have 
not joined up with the Army.” 

Lord Vincent said: “There never was 
an appeal to them for honor, courage, or 
loyalty, that they did not more than 
realize my highest expectations. If ever 
the hour of real danger should come to 
England, the Marines will be found the 
country’s sheet anchor.” 

A gallant admiral once remarked: 
“The mainsail of a frigate would not 
hold the battle honors of the Marines.” 


(Continued on next page) 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN MARINES 
(From the British Naval and Military 
Record.) 

Some time ago it was announced that 
the United States Marine Corps was 
presenting a football trophy to the Royal 
Marines in recognition of their having 
given them a mascot in the shape of a 
bulldog named Private Pagett. This gift 
took place at Shanghai, where the Ameri- 
can Marines greatly admired the bull- 
dogs. Unhappily, Private Pagett died 
some months ago, but has been succeeded 
by a sturdy son as the mascot of the 
Corps. The football trophy is a big 
silver bowl supported on a silver column 
upon a base of green Vermont marble. 
On one side it carries the arms of the 
Royal Marines, and on the other the 
arms of the United States Marines. It 
is to be brought to this country by one 
of the three retired men who received 
the Medal of Honor during the Great 

War. 

Special interest will attach to this 
presentation from the fact that it is to 
be made by Capt. Gene Tunney, of the 
United States Marine Corps Reserve, 
who will be in London for the purpose on 
December 10. It will be received by 
Lieut.-Gen. L. S. T. Halliday, V. C., the 
Adjutant-General, a name which will be 
familiar to the older men of the United 
States Marine Corps in connection with 
the capture of Pekin during the Boxer 
Rebellion of 1900. This evidence of the 
very friendly spirit which exists between 
the Marine services of the two great 
Navies is very gratifying. Such acts do 
more to cement good understanding than 
any convention and treaty can ever ac- 
complish. British and American Ma- 
rines served side by side, and in ship by 
ship, during the recent troubles in China, 
and the competition to outvie one an- 
other in smartness was of a thoroughly 
healthy sort. There is a very old saying 
in this country that whoever should get 
to the North Pole first would find a 
Scotsman sitting upon it. In the United 
States the corresponding jest puts an 
American Marine in possession. Whether 
Commodore Peary really found him there 
or not history does not relate. Possibly 
he would hide behind an ice floe on catch- 
ing sight of such a superior officer. 


| ROYAL MARINE HISTORY 
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Though the U. S. Marines have had 
few opportunities to vie with the Royal 
Marines for athletic honors, an athletic 
trophy, solely for competition among the 
Royal Marines themselves, was con- 
sidered to be the most appropriate gift 
to that service. 

One instance of inter-service as well 
as international sportsmanship is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. When the Marines 
went to China they had no opportunity 
to play football. The British troops sta- 
tioned there were familiar only with 
their own game of Rugby, which differs 
widely from the American game. To 
bridge this difficulty the U. S. Marines 
proceeded to master the English game, 
organized a team, and played several 
games with the teams representing the 
Royal Navy and other forces. 

A team of Marines from Tientsin went 
down to Shanghai to play with the Army 
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MARINES ARE COURT CHAMPIONS OF GUAM 


Summer Basketball and Winter Baseball in a Land Where It’s Winter 
When It’s Summer and Vice Versa Keep the Leathernecks Playing 
Out of Season—Baseball Will be Virtually Over and Plans Made for 
the Next Basketball Season by the Time the Guam Marines Read 
This, the Result of Their Last Court Season. 


WAY off in Guam, Uncle Sam’s 
small island possession in the Pa- 
cific, where mail arrives only a few times 
a year, the Marines have lived up to 
tradition, and have carried 
on to another athleticcHam- —__ = 
pionship. 

The seasons differ in 
Guam from those in the 
good old U. S. A. in that 
the rainy season makes the 
summer cooler than the 
winter; hence, basketball is 


be noted but one substitute entered the 
game. Gregory’s five points were al] 
made on free throws, having been 
awarded nine free throws. His guard 
gave him no chance to make a 
field goal. Tolen, on the Eagles, 
was also very closely guarded, 
But two other free throws 
were awarded the Marines, one 
to Becker and one to Larson. 
Score by quarters was: 6-3 
Eagles, 9-8 Marines, 15-14 
Eagles, final score as above, 


Left to right, front row: Courtney, Wallace, Becker, Seeley, Davidson. 
Gregory, Larson, Santee, Drennan, Gill. 


played here in the summer, and base- 
ball during the winter months. 

The basketball team, beginning its sea- 
son’s games last June, has just finished 
its schedule, and ended up in first place 

eight teams, consisting of Marine, 
Navy, and native personnel, furnishing 
the competition. The population of 
Guam is small, but the inhabitants cer- 
tainly entered into the spirit of the game 
and interest never lagged—every team 
having staunch supporters. 

The following is a detailed description 
of the last game of the season, a game 
for the championship of the island, be- 
tween the Marines and the Guam Eagles, 
a Navy team. 


F'ls Pts. Eagles vs Marines Pts. F'ls 
1 9 Miller LF Santee 9 
0) 4 Tolen LF Becker 7 1 
9 Burger Cc Gregory 5 0 


Calestine I 
Waidner L 
Li 


0 Conrad 


G Wallace 0 
G Larson 0 
G 


7 8 19 


Timekeeper, Samson; scorer, D’Amour; 


referee, Jaeger 
This was a game well worthy the 
honor of winding up the season. It will 


force there, and although they won only 
one game out of three, they were loudly 
cheered for their gameness, and their 
spirit in tackling a new game. 


This was not a closely refereed game 
although the referee’s whistle was con- 
stantly heard calling “held ball.” 

The silver medals which are to be pre- 
sented to the season’s champions (the 
Marines) are now being made. 

Final Standing of League 
(Gold Star not considered) 
Won Lost Pet. 


7 4 .636 
7 #6 538 


It will be noted that three of the Ma- 
rines are former stars of Marine teams, 
Gregory and Larson beiny on the San 
Diego Marine team that won the 
Eleventh Naval District Basketball 
championship last winter, while Becker 
was formerly with Quantico. 


Thus the contacts between the Ameri- 
can Marines and their British friends, 
either when they fought side by side in 
a common cause, or when they have 
striven together in friendly sports, have 
always been pleasant contacts. The U. 
S. Marines are proud to hold out the 
hand of friendship to the British Soldiers 
of the Sea, and to wish them success in 
their athletic or other fields of endeavor. 


Wi \ a | 
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“It’s 


we 


ow an easy way to keep from 
getting fat...... Light a Lucky _ 


instead of eating sweets’ 


The modern way to diet! Light a 
Lucky when rich sweets tempt you. 
That’s what thousands of lovely wo- 
men are doing—successfully. The 
delicately toasted flavor of Luckies 
makes a delightful alternative for 
sweets. Toasting does it. Toasting re- 
moves the impurities and improves 
the flavor of the finest tobacco. 


Men who pride themselves on keep- 
ing fit discovered this long ago. They 
know that Luckies do not affect the 
wind nor impair their physical condi- 
tion—many prominent athletes have 
testified to this fact. They discovered, 
too, that Luckies don’t irritate the 
throat—a fact subscribed to by 20,679 
physicians. 


Here’s the best diet news of the year: — — 
light a Lucky and you won’t miss Theatre 
sweets. 
Reach for a 


Lucky instead 


of a sweet. 


© 1928, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 
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MARINES WIN DUAL TRACK 
MEET FROM OCCASIONALS 


Three Records Broken While Leather- 
necks Clean Up 82 to 36 Points; 
Win Furer Cup. 


Three records for North China were 
shattered in the dual track meet be- 
tween the U. S. Marines and Tientsin 
Occasionals, when the former won the 
cup presented by Mr. J. Furer by the 
score of 82 points to 36. The contest 
was held at the Min Yuan field. 

Leroy (Occasionals) added on another 
inch to the old record of 11 feet for the 
pole vault, while Lt. Liversedge (Ma- 
rines) made a new record of 118 ft. 8 in. 
for the discus throw, 1 ft. 8 in. farther 
than the old mark. He also increased 
the mark for the shot put to 42 ft. 10% 
in., 1 ft. 1% in. farther than the previous 
record distance. Lt. Liversedge made 
his records in actual competition, while 
Leroy lowered the old mark in an ex- 
hibition, following an easy win. 

Although the Occasionals lost to the 
Marines by 36 points to 82, they gave 
their opponents a good run for their 
money. The victorious team had 9 firsts, 
7 seconds and 6 thirds, while the Occa- 
sionals had 4 firsts, 5 seconds and 6 
thirds. Park (O.) failed to lead in in- 
dividual points, coming out with 1 first, 
2 seconds and 1 third, 12 points alto- 
gether. Smith, formerly of the Peking 
Marines, had 22 points, 3 firsts, 2 seconds 
and 1 third, 

The meeting started with the 1,500 
metres, in which three Marines were 
placed, Williamson, Perkins and Menard. 
It was a close race. The running high 
jump was won by Smith (M.), who 
jumped 5 ft. 7% in., % in. short of the 
North China record. 

A dead heat almost resulted in the 100 
metres, between Smith and Cogsdell. The 
100 metres was a fairly easy win for 
Burke, while Cogsdell won the 200- 
metres low hurdles comfortably. Burke 
ran in fine style to take the 800 metres. 
In the relay, the Marines won by over 
u hundred metres. 

Mrs. J. Furer presented the cup to 
General Butler, commanding officer of 
the U. S. Marines. In presenting the 
trophy, Mrs. Furer said: “I am very 
pleased to present this cup to you. It 
has been a successful meeting; your men 
have done wonderfully, and they de- 
served to win.” A bouquet was then pre- 
sented to Mrs. Furer by Park. Three 
cheers for Mrs. Furer, the Marines and 
the Occasionals followed: 


The results were: 


Marine “ the Furer Cup by defeating 
Oecasionals it meregate points, 82 to 36. 
Marine had 9 firsts, 7 seconds, 6 thirds; 
Hrccusionals had 4 firsts, 5 seconds, 6 thirds. 

500 metres: 1, Williamson (M.); 2, Pek- 
ing M.) , Menard M.). Time 4 min 

Running high jump 1, Smith (M.); 2. 
Park , Sharagliazoff (O.). Height: 5 
ft. 7% in 

100) metres 1, Smith (M.): 2, Cogsdell 

M.); 3, Lawless (M.). Time: 11 see 

Shot put ! Liversedge (M.) 2. Pearl 

M.): 3. Park (O)) Distance: 42 ft. 10% in 

Running broad jump 1, Smith (M.); 2, 
Park (0)) Kirby M.). Distance: 21 ft 

100 metres: 1, Burke (M.): 2, Smith (M.) 

Kobilnitzky (O.). Time: 45 1-10 sec 

Pole vault: 1, Leroy (O.); 2, Howard (M.): 


3. Yueh (0.) Height: 11 ft. 1 in. (North 
China record). 
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DAN C. SEARCY 
By Rene ———. 


Among the fistic warriors of the Third 
Brigade is Dan Searcy of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Parris Island, S. C.; Quantico, 
Va.; San Diego, Calif., and of what other 
places we do not know. He is not a 
very talkative lad, 
but he did admit 
that he has a 
girl in New York. 

Dan is a good, 
husky youth, 20 
years old, and he 
bumps his head 
on any pipes that 
are less than six 
feet from the 
deck. ‘In other 
words, he is 153 
pounds of muscle 
and bone. He is 
a splendid ex- 
ample of Marine 
type and one of 
the cleanest liv- 
ing and cleanest 
fighting boys in 
the Third Bri- 
gade; or, I dare 
say, one of the 
cleanest we have 
in the Corps. Starting a career at Quan- 
tico, Private Searcy has had ten bouts. 
Six of these ended by his knocking the 
opponents for a row of dilapidated rick- 
shas. Two were won on decisions; one a 
draw, and the other a loss. The defeat 
was suffered at the hands of the cham- 
pion of the San Diego Naval Base, but 
this was soon recovered by another bout. 
This one ended in a draw. 

If Searcy had remained in San Diego 
there would have been another light 
heavyweight champion of the Naval 
Base—also another crown added to the 
Marine Corps’ collection. Searcy’s latest 
victory was over Private Pollock, during 
the last smoker held by the Third Bri- 
gade, at Tientsin, China. Pollock is one 
of the toughest fighters I have ever seen, 
so you can easily imagine that Searcy 
had no fun, nor set-up, when he took him 
into camp. 

Searcy’s greatest asset is a terrific 
right, and his arm is almost a duplica- 
tion of the one that won fame for the 
Mannassa Mauler. 

Our best wishes are for this boy, and 
here’s hoping that he may be able to fill 
the shoes that Tunney has recently left 
empty. Even though Dan is now in the 
light heavyweight class, we are hoping 
that he has not finished growing. The 
Marine can not afford to let the title 
slip, and now that Tunney has retired, 
there should be another Leatherneck to 
take his place. And Searcy is the boy 
who, I believe, can one day fill those 
shoes to the very top. 


Dan C. Searcy 


200-metres low hurdles: 1, Cogsdell (M.); 
2, Thai (O.); 3, Yueh (O.). Time: 27 4-5 sec. 

Discus throw: 1, Liversedge (M.); 2, Leroy 
(O.); 3, Pearl (M.) Distance: 118 ft. 8 in 
(North China record). 

800 metres: 1, Burke (M.); 2, Goin (M.); 
3, Smith (M.). Time: 2 min. 2 sec. 

Hop, step and jump: 1, Park (0.); 2, Smith 
M.); 3, Chiu (O0.). Distance: 42 ft. 8 in. 
Javelin throw: 1, Leroy (O.); 2, Ostrovsky 
©.); 3, Pearl (M.). Distance: 118 ft. 
800-metres relay: 1, Marines; 2, Occa- 
sionals. Time: 1 min, 34 1-5 sec. 
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TIENTSIN LEATHERNECKS GO IN 
FOR WATER POLO; LIEUT. 
THOMPSON IS COACH 


Although water polo is not a new 
game to a great many swimmers, it was 
something of an innovation to the Ma- 
rines stationed at Tientsin, China. Lack- 
ing in experience, but not in spirit, the 
Tenth Regiment’s team, under the 
tutelage of Lieutenant Thonipson, was 
entered in the North China League. The 
league is composed of seven teams, each 
playing a schedule of twelve games. 

The contests were staged at the Tient- 
sin Swimming Club, and proved such an 
attraction that the management had 
great difficulty in finding seating facili- 
ties for the spectators. 

The Marine team started the season 
with the double handicap of not knowing 
how to handle the ball and having no 
place available for practice. Both handi- 
caps remained with them until the close 
of the season. Just as the team was get- 
ting the hang of the game an added blow 
befell them. Lieutenant Thompson, Cor- 
poral Cresian and Private Dyer were 
transferred to Peking, and new men had 
to be broken in. 

Due to various reasons only one man 
succeeded in playing from start to finish. 
Needless to say, the Marines’ showing at 
the finals was not very good, but they 
did exhibit a high degree of sportsman- 
ship, and received the praise of many 
local residents on their swimming and 
determination to win against old and ex- 
perienced players. The Marines were 
by far the better swimmers, but the art 
of passing the ball was new and difficult 
to acquire. 

The Tientsin Swimming Club had three 
teams entered. Namely, the Sharks, the 
Tadpoles and the Minnows. The other 
four teams were the Outsiders, the East 
Yorks, the Termans and the 10th Ma- 
rines. A great deal of good fellowship 
was another outcome of the water polo 
season. The service men showed a some- 
what skeptical public that they are gen- 
tlemen as well as good sports. The re- 
sulting friendship between service men 
and civilians is cogent proof of that 
statement. 


PEKING MARINES WIN 
The Peking’ Marines barely set the 


sailor nine of the U. S. S. “Henderson” 
back by the score 5 to 4, by making a 
rally in the last inning. The Marines de- 
served to win, as they outhit the sailors 
but most of their hits were well scat- 
tered. 

The Marines started in the first inning 
and put one run across, but not to be 
outdone the Sailors came back and did 
the same on a hit and a two-bagger, 
James tried to stretch his two-bagger 
to a three, and was caught at the third 
corner. With two mer on base in the 
third, Mitchell, a dusky son of the South, 
slams one into deep center for a home 
run. 

The Peking lads brought the lead duwn 
a little in the eighth by putting over 
two runs on two hits and two errors. In 
the ninth, with two men on base and one 
out, “Freedy” Knauff smacked one on the 
head and sent the winning run across the 
plate. Both teams played erratic ball at 
times, the Sailors being the offenders 
most of the time. 
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BARR offers Jewelry 


3 to solve your Xmas problems 


This is one time of the year when real help in 

terms of payment is fully appreciated. As usual 12 
Barr’s play “Santa Claus” by arranging terms 

20% that make Christmas giving easy for you. Visit Months 
any of our stores. If you can’t, mail the coupon! to 


| If it’s Jewelry, Silverware, Clocks... 
| We Have it! Write Us Your Needs! 


Christmas Catalogue sent on request 


Man’s diamond ring; 
masculine design. 14- 


diamond ving, 
18-kar. d karat solid gold, with 


at white go 


mounting ; beautifully 


designed; Specially | amen strap watch. Gentleman's Hamilton, antique finish. Superbly 
priced . 8 3 7 50 gin or Waltham move- gold filled, green or white 

ment in gold-filled case. in the modish pear-shap- 

A reliable 83 ed case with rigid bow. 

watchat. oO 


17jewel . 855 


16335) Lady's pom a, filled, 
lustproof case, exquisitely engraved; 15-jewel 
; with flexible bracelet . 3 750 


with exquisite blossom 
design; fine quality 


Lady’s diamond ring, 
18-havat white gold. 
Pierced out work forms 


a dainty flower and SURREY {31503} Gentleman’s Bulova, 14-kt. white gold filled ’ 
ribbon design case; en raved: 15 jewel movement; radium dial; $% persed $ 
85 5 compels with woe bracelet. 3 750 steme. . 100 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


HERMAN H. BARR, CASTELBERG’S, Inc. 


208 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 


| 
: { Fill in article and number} 
N OO ae I am enclosing 20% of 
ING. purchase price, and will pay balance in monthy 
i 


payments of. 


208 Granby Street — Norfolk, Va. 


|| PHILADELPHIA BOSTON NEW LONDON 
|| NEWPORT SAN DIEGO SAN PEDRO ER 
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RELATIVITY 


“Let me see, Jenkins, wha’ time did I 
come home las’ night?” 
“Three o'clock this morning, sir?” 
“And—and wha’ time did I get up 
yesterday morning?” 
“Eight o’clock last night.” 
—Passing Show. 


“There’s no use denying it,” observed 
Farmer Filkins. “Old Tumbleton is the 
man to send to Congress.” 

“I don’t know so much about that,” 
persisted Farmer Fowler. 

“Well, Ido. He’s for the farmer every 
time. Why, he says if he’s elected he’ll 
introduce a bill to stop the importation 
of French fried potatoes.”—Exchange. 


Teacher: “Who were the Four Horse- 
men?” 

Little Boy: “Paul Revere, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jesse James, and Barney 
Google.”—Catapult. 


Voice from the Eleventh Floor: ’Smat- 
ter down there? Have you no key? 

Noisy one on Pavement: Gotta key al- 
right, but wouldja jussasoon throw down 
a few keyholes ?—Bulletin. 


Small Boy: Pop, what's those things 
on the cow’s head? 

Pop: Why those are the cow’s horns. 

Cow: Moo-o-o. 

Small Boy: Pop, which horn did the 
cow blow ?—T. S. News. 


“Did yer git anything?” whispered 
the burglar on the ground as his pal 
emerged from the window. 

“Naw; the bloke wot lives here is a 
lawyer,” replied the other in disgust. 

“Hard luck,” said the first. “Did you 
lose anything ?”—Answers. 


Linguistic Miracle.— Mrs. Nouveau- 
Riche—“He’s getting on so well at 
school; he learns French and algebra. 
Now, Ronnie, say ‘How d’ye do’ to the 
lady in Algebra.”—Bulletin. 


Seventy per cent of the girls are working 
girls—the other twenty-five per cent are work- 
img men. 


MAKING IT CLEAR 


An Englishman endeavoring to get a 
connection with a friend over the long- 
distance telephone was having difficulty 
in making the operator understand the 
name of the exchange, which was Ealing. 
Finally, in desperation, he said: “E for 
‘erbert, A wot ’orses heat, L where yer 
goes when yer dies, I for ingine, them 
things in front of trains, N what lays 
eggs, G for golblime. Now, ’ave yer 
got it?” 


“IT want some ginger-ale.” 
“Pale?” 
“No—just a glassfull.”—Judge. 


The Wakeful Member.—Mother: “Bob- 
bie, is grandmother asleep?” 
Bobbie: “Yes, all except her nose.” 
—Pathfinder. 


The weary doughboy, fresh from the 
trenches, moved slowly up the aisle of 
the “Y” Theatre. 

“Oh, I say, Soldier, you can’t sit there,” 
said the secretary. front is re- 
served for officers.” 

“Well, the one I just came from 
wasn't!” the soldier snapped back in 
reply. 


A casualty insurance company that 
had required some additional evidence to 
support a claim, recently received from 
the widow of the insured a letter which 
ended: “I have so much trouble getting 
my money that I sometimes almost think 
I wish my husband were not dead.” 

—The Continent. 


* Corporal Jones was up for office hours. 
It seems that he had used unbecoming 
language while working with Private 
Smith on some electric wires near the 
officers’ quarters. 

“It was this way, sir,” he offered. 
“Private Smith was up on the ladder 
and he had a ladle of hot paraffin. He 
slipped and spilled the boiling wax on 
my neck. So I says to him, ‘Really, Pri- 
_— you should be more care- 
ul’,’ 
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ALL LIT UP 


Having been told that it was elec- 
tricity that made his mother’s hair snap 
when she combed it, Johnny bragged to 
a visitor: “We’re a wonderful family, 
mother has electricity on her hair and 
grandma has gas on her stomach.” 

—Hurty Peck. 


Sunday School Teacher: Now, Jimmy, 
remember that temptations can be re- 
sisted if you turn a deaf ear to them. 

Same Jimmy: But, teacher, I have no 
deaf ear.—T. S. News. 


Margaret: I met a millionaire bache- 
lor with one foot in the grave last night. 

Lorayne: Gosh, I’d like to get ac- 
quainted with him. 

Margaret: Say, you lay off my hus- 
band, y’understand ?—Film Fun. 


“Hullo, Bill! .How’s your wife this 
evening ?” 

“She’s sinking.” 

“What, is she ill?” 

“No; just washing dishes.’—Judge. 


The Victim (as barber cuts him for 
the third time): “You’d better give me 
a razor as well, so that I can defend my- 
self.”—Passing Show. 


The prodigal returned very late. 
“Where have you been?” asked his in- 
dignant wife. 

After a moment’s reflection he ven- 
tured, “The cemetery.” 

“Good gracious,” remarked his spouse, 
“who’s dead?” 

“The whole bally lot of ’em,” replied 
her husband, cheerfully.—Bystander. 


Still, Small Voice.— Mrs. Petunia 
Riggs has at last located the squeak in 
the rear of her car which has been 
bothering her for the past few days. It 
was her husband requesting from the 
back seat that she drive a little slower. 

—Life. 


The trouble with most of us is that we are 
shooting at nothing and hitting the mark every 
time. 
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If WRECKED HIS HOME 


Hobo (of sober appearance): Yes, 
lady, whisky wrecked my home. 
Tender-hearted Lady: You poor man, 
did your wife take to drink? 
Hobo: No, Ma’am, our still blew up. 
—Hurty Peck. 


“Why did you drive past that stop 
sign—can’t you read?” 
“Sure I can read, but I can’t stop.” 


A few minutes after an alarm of fire 
was given in a hotel, one of the guests 
joined the group that were watching the 
fire, and chaffed them on their apparent 
excitement. 

“There was nothing to be excited 
about,” he said. “I took my time dress- 
ing, lighted a cigarette, didn’t like the 
knot in my necktie, so tied it over again 
—that’s how cool I was.” 

“Fine,” one of his friends remarked, 
“but why didn’t you put on your trous- 
ers?”—N. T. S. News. 


Kind Old Man: And do you know why 
Santa Claus didn’t bring you anything, 
little girl? 

Doll-Faced Child: Yes, damn it, I 
trumped father’s ace in the bridge game 
Christmas Eve.—Needles and Pins. 


Nurse: My Lord, Sergeant, where did 
you get that scar? 

Sergeant Wilde: Poker. 

Nurse: Were you cheating, Sergeant? 

Sergeant Wilde: Oh, no, just flirting 
with the cook a little—The Comeback. 


A man who lisped had bought some 
pigs and he asked a neighbor for the 
use of a pen for a few days. 

“I have jutht been purchathing thom 
thwine—two thowth and pigth. I want 
to put them in your pen till I can fixth 
a plaith for them.” 

“Two thousand pigs!” exclaimed the 
astonished neighbor. “Why, my pen 
will hardly hold a dozen.” 

“You don’t underthtand me, Mither 
Bent. I don’t thay two thouthand pigth, 
but two thowth and pigth.” 

“T hear you,” said Mr. Bent. “Two 
thousand pigs. Why, you must be 
crazy!” And then the lisper hung up. 

—Experience. 


Strictly Regulation: “Don’t you want 
me to play with you Susie,” inquired Cpl. 
Reynolds, of some children in the States. 

“Oh, no,” she replied, “we’re playing 
Indian and you’re no good ’cause you're 
scalped already.”—Leg. Gd. News. 
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CURTAIN! 


The story is told us of a young lady 
who visited the office of a theatrical pro- 
ducer for the first time, a little nervous 
because of stories she had heard of the 
wickedness of Broadway. Nothing hap- 
pened, of course, but she rather felt it 
up to her to indicate that she knew just 
how gay the producer was. Her eye fell 
upon a framed panel of ten or twelve 
pretty heads hanging above the gentle- 
man’s desk. 

“And those,” she said in her most 
sophisticated manner, “are the great 
loves of your life, I suppose.” 

“No, dearie,” said the producer. 
“Them’s all Julian Eltinge.” 

—New Yorker. 


A cat and a dog were having a fight 
and the fracas had attracted a large 
number of spectators. Suddenly one of 
the spectators drew a pistol and shot the 
dog. 

“What’s the matter with you?” in- 
quired an irate man. 

“Oh, that’s just to fool the dog,” ex- 
plained the other. “He’ll think the cat 
killed him.”—T. S. News. 


“Doc, will you give me somethin’ for 
my tonsils?” 
Medico: “Nope, not buying any.” 


Pa: “What would you like to be when 
you grow up, Johnny?” 

Johnny: “I think I’ll be sailor.” 

Pa: “You might get killed.” 

Johnny: “Who by?” 

Pa: “By the enemy, of course.” 

Johnny: “Well, then, I guess I had 
better be the enemy.”—32nd Company. 


Mother: You were a good girl not to 
throw your banana skins down in the 
train. Did you put them in your bag? 

Joan: No, I put them in the gentle- 
man’s pocket who was sitting next to 
me.—Passing Show. 


Gob—‘“Let me kiss you under the mis- 
tletoe.” 

Girl—“Say, I wouldn’t let you kiss me 
under an anaesthetic.”—Ex. 


SERVANT: “There’s a beggar at the 
door, ma-am—a man with a wooden leg.” 

MRS. BIGBUGS: “Probably an im- 
postor. Every one of those blind men 
can talk.”—Golfer’s Magazine. 
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GARNERING THE SHEKELS 


Teacher: Now, Johnnie, tell us when 
is the harvest season. 

Johnnie: From November to March. 

Teacher: Why, Johnnie, I am sur- 
prised that you should name such bar- 
ren months. Who told you they were 
the harvest season? 

Johnnie: Dad; he’s a plumber. 

—Birmingham Post. 


The local church was making a drive 
for funds, and two colored sisters were 
bearing down hard on Uncle Rastus. 

“T can’t give nothin’,” exclaimed the 
old negro. “I owes nearly everybody in 
this here old town already.” 

“But,” said one of the collectors, “don’t 
you think you owe the Lord something, 
too?” 

“I does, sister, indeed,” said the old 
man, “but He ain’t pushing me like my 
other creditors is.” 

—Watchman Examiner. 


Malcolm: I tell you, Clara, there’s 
nothing new under the sun. 

Clara: Perhaps not, Mal, but did you 
ever go out at night ?—Film Fun. 


Curtright: “I came home last nite and 
found a boarder kissing my wife.” 

Gamache: “What did you do?” 

Curt: “Nothing. I used to be a 
boarder myself.”—Ballast. 


“Sambo, I hear you cut Rastus up 
with a knife. Did you hurt him much?” 

“No, sah; no, sah, not much. I just 
stuck the knife up to the handle in his 
ribs and walked around him.” 


I just helped a guy push his stalled 
flivver out of the traffic and got my 
hands all blackened. 

“Just look as my hands,” I says. 

“Shucks!” he says, “I guess I ought 
to have the car washed.” 

“Oh, no;” I says, with a curl of the lip, 
“all you need do is has it pushed 
oftener.”—Recruiter. 


“Young man, I’ve been seeing you on 
this corner for so long you just seem to 
me like one of the fixtures here.” 

“It that so?” 

“Yes, like the fire plug or—or the 
trash can.” 


“Do you think autos are ruining the 
younger generation?” 
“No, I think the younger generation 
is ruining the autos.” 
—New York Medley. 
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Fifty 


It is not necessary 
to have had an Ac- 
count at this Bank to 
Borrow. 


$45.00 
$1,200 $100.00 
$6,000 $500.00 


THE MORRIS 
PLAN BANK 


Under Supervision U. S. Treasury 
1408 H STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE HAITIAN CAMPAIGN** 
IN 1919 | 
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broken into pieces, were stuffed into the 
clay with which the can was filled. A 
stick of dynamite that was borrowed (7?) 
from the engineer, a cap and fuse and 
the bomb was made. It sat in the sun 
all day so the clay would dry and harden. 

After several days had passed, with 
no action in sight, curiosity as to the 
power of the bomb began to get the 
best of the men. So, one morning, they 
assembled on a higher level of the ridge 
and lit the fuse, tossed the thing into 
the ravine on the side opposite the road 
and flopped to the ground. The seconds 
passed in silence, five, ten, fifteen and 
then a deafening roar echoed and re- 
echoed among the hills and pieces of 
rock, trees and earth shot skyward. Work 
on the road was resumed in an hour after 
many explanations. 

At the same camp is a woman who 
does the washing for the men. She has 
followed the same camp for two months 
or more and does good work. She has 
also done some excellent cooking. No 
one knows whence she came, in fact, she 
was not questioned. Her name is Ade- 
laide, but she is known to the Marines 
as “Pussyfoot’”—no one knows why that 
is, either. She is forty or so and beau- 
tifully bow-legged and very ugly. Her 
chin protrudes and she has one tooth in 


her upper jaw, it serves to hold her pipe 
in her mouth—she is never without her 
pipe. 


Asked if she had a husband, she said 
that she had had one but the Cacos had 
cut off his head. She had fled and joined 
the Marines, as it were, where she knew 
she'd be safe. She was good and un- 
selfish and useful. Sincere in her affec- 
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tion for the men of the camp because 
she was decently treated, given various 
odds and ends of old worn clothing and 
left-overs from chow. 

She cried the day the Corporal in 
chargé left to go back to the States, 
helped him pack his clothes, folding each 
piece so carefully, almost caressingly. 
And she stood on the ridge and watched 
him go, through tear-blinded eyes. 

Saut d’Eau, or Ville Bonheur, a charm- 
ing town on a sort of plateau overlook- 
ing the fertile valley of the Artibonite. 
What a splendid vista in the early morn- 
ing; the floor of the valley all green and 
gold and silvered by the many rivers, 
dotted here and there with thin, up-curl- 
ing wisps of blue smoke, small plots of 
waving cane and the darker green of 
mango trees and the tall palms swaying 
in the breeze like bowing ladies, a breeze 
that comes out of the mountains, laden 
with vegetal odors, thick and sappy- 
sweet, and the distant mountains through 
a haze, silent, brooding and mysterious. 

There are thirteen Marines here, com- 
manded by a Sergeant. They live in the 
Gendarme barracks in the centre of the 
town where five roads meet. Behind the 
barracks runs a tiny stream of clear 
water, which is a God-send. There is a 
larger stream a quarter of a mile away 
and, high above the town, is the water- 
fall from which it derives its name. The 
falls are dry at this time. 

There is the usual Cathedral and a 
benevolent old French priest, tanned and 
be-whiskered, who has ministered to 
these people for fourteen years or 
longer. His name is forgotten in the 
passing of the years, but his kindness is 
a treasured memory. He owned a very 
old-fashioned silver watch—you wound 
it with a key—and the Marines used to 
borrow it at night to use for guard duty, 
they had no means of knowing when to 
relieve each other which, too, was a 
“social error” on their part. 

The days were tranquil, no bandits had 
been in that part of the country. Patrols, 
cards and sleeping were the order of the 
day. Occasionally a thief was brought in 
by the chief of section or a Gendarme and 
then the Marines held court. The usual 
procedure was to inquire as to the 
finances of the culprit, which generally 
were nil, and then to sentence him, or 
her, to a term in the prison at Mireba- 
lais, subject to approval by the C. O. 
(The C. O. must have had a poor opinion 
of the court and the way it functioned 
for four out of every five prisoners sent 
in were freed.) 

Perhaps it was an epidemic, no one 
could tell, but at any rate five of the 
men were down with fever at the same 
time. Their temperatures rose to 104 
and would not go down for love nor 
money. The medical supply consisted of 
iodine, C. C. pills and adhesive plaster. 
The Sergeant was constantly on the go 
with a thermometer. The malades were 
restless, they wanted water, they did not 
want water, they were freezing, they 
were roasting, they had too many 
blankets or not enough, they growled 
and swore and talked, in delirium, of 
strange things—but the thermometer 
showed always the same old 104. 

Finally the Sergeant determined to 
try a new stunt. He put five bunks out- 
side by the stream, stripped the five 
sick ones, laid them on the bunks and 
had five native boys pour water over 
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them for a half-hour. The poor devils 
had cause for complaint then. Googe- 
pimples came and went on their hides, 
they kicked and yelled and swore venge- 
ance on one and all. The water con- 
tinued to pour. However, the tempera- 
ture subsided and the rest was easy. 
The water-pourers received two gourdes 
each. 

There is a lawyer, or “avocat” in town, 
He is tall and slim and very important. 
The Marines call him “Longface’’—rea] 
name unknown. A boy was caught steal- 
ing something and at his trial before the 
Magistrate old “Longface” was his coun- 
sel. Picture a room twenty by thirty, 
two ancient desks behind a railing at 
one end of it, one for the Judge, the 
other for the recorder (who wrote the 
proceedings, word for word, in long- 
hand!) Several benches fill the remain- 
ing space, occupied by curious natives. 
On the wall behind the Judge is a map 
of Haiti and a clock, a relic that ceased 
to struggle long ago. There are two 
doors and three windows. 

The Judge, in black suit and stand-up 
collar, sits and listens and is very severe- 
looking and pompous. The recorder, 
perspiring freely, in a coat much too 
small, constantly calls a halt in the busi- 
ness in order to catch up on his notes. 
This causes much repeating of sentences 
and they differ in the repetition and it 
all takes lots of time. 

Eventually “Longface” gets the floor. 
All the gestures and bows and intona- 
tions of the courts of France are brought 
forth. But the Judge is stone-like—per- 
haps the victim chose him as his prey! 
Then the Haitian Blackstone has a bright 
idea. He begins telling the Biblical 
story of Solomon and the two women 
who claimed the same baby. 

The spectators were moved, that is, 
those among them who understood what 
the man was talking about, the recorder 
wrote furiously and “Longface” waved 
his arms crazily, but the Judge's ex- 
pression said plainly that he was ready 
to call it a day and go home. The Ma- 
rines did go—result of the case un- 
known. 

One day much shouting and laughing 
was heard and the Marines went outside 
to have a look-see. Here came a tall, 
black native in ragged trousers, frock- 
tailed coat and on his head a _ broken 
remnant of basket, filled with feathers, 
flowers, sticks, grass, bottles and paper. 
Proclaiming to the cock-eyed world that 
he was Napoleon, in the flesh, he 
marched proudly past the barracks, fol- 
lowed by half the townspeople. 

He was seen at various other times, 
always with new headdress and always 
in the guise of a notable. 

After six weeks of rest the Marines 
were relieved by six Gendarmes as there 
were no Cacos in the district. On the 
way in to Mirebalais an officer was in 
charge, a ist Lieutenant who had re- 
cently arrived in Haiti. The Sergeant 
was in the rear of the column and all 
was peaceful. 

A native, unseen by all except the 
Sergeant, popped up from the bushes 
off to the right of the road. Seeing the 
Marines, he took off and the Sergeant 
sent a bullet after him. The mule kicked 
his heels high, the pack flew off and 
the Lieutenant lost a year’s growth. Two 
hours later Mirebalais was reached. 


(To be continued.) 
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The new officers installed are: 

Commandant, Rudolph A. Trow; senior 
vice commandant, Merton C. Lowe; 
junior vice commandant, Edward H. Rey- 
nolds; secretary, Maurice L. Hutchinson; 
treasurer and paymaster, Thomas J. 
Kelleher; adjutant, John A. Kervick; ser- 
geant-at-arms, Donald K. Burns. 

The committee in charge was Rudolph 
A. Trow, Edward H. Reynolds, Frank 
P. Creeron and Franklin E. Barrett. 

There was a supper and musical pro- 
gram by professional entertainers. 
About 200 attended. 
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Major General J. A. Lejeune, 
Commandant 


Officers last commissioned in the 
grades indicated: 

Col. R. P. Williams. 

Lt. Col. H. N. Manney. Jr. 

Maj. A. C. Dearing 

Capt. E. B. Moore. 

ist Lt. T. J. Walker, Jr. 

Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 

Col. R. P. Williams. 

Lt. Col. H. N. Manney, Jr. 

Maj. A. C. Dearing. 

Capt. John Halla. 

Ist Lt. A. T. Mason, 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 
October 11, 1928 

No changes Were announced 
October 12, 1928 

Major J. P. Willeox, assigned to duty at 
MB, NYd, Puget Sound, Washington 

Captain H. R. Anderson, detached Head- 
quarters Department of the Pacific, San 
Francisco, Calif... to MB, NP, NYd, Mare 
Island, Calif. 

Captain J. P. MeCann, detached MB, NYd, 
New York, N. Y., to First Brigade, Haiti, via 
the U. S. S. “Kittery,”” scheduled to sail 
from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about Oc- 
tober 24th. 

Ist Lt. R. T. Presnell, detached MB, Parris 
Island, 8S. C., to First Brigade, Haiti, via the 
S. “Kittery,”’ scheduled to sail from 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about October 


ist Lt. A. C. Small, detached MD, AL, Pek- 
ing, China, to Department of the Pacific. 

2nd Lt. T. A. Holdahl, detached MIL, NS, 
Cavite, P. L. to Department of the Pacific. 
October 13, 1928 

Captain F. J. Kelly, detached Third Bri- 
gade, China, to Departme nt of the Pacific 
via the U. S. A. T. “U. S. Grant,’’ scheduled 
to sail from Chingwangtao, China, on or 
about November 2nd 

Captain W. P. T. Hill, detached MD, AL, 
Peking, China, to Department of the Pacific 
via the U. S. A. T. “U. S, Grant,”’ scheduled 
to sail from Chingwangtao, China, on or 
about November 2nd 

ist Lt. A. H. Fricke, detached MD, AL, 
Peking, China, to Department of the Pacific 
via the U. S. A. T. “U. S. Grant,” scheduled 
to sail from. Chingwangtao, China, on or 
about November 2nd 

2nd Lt. W. M, O’Brien, detached Third Bri- 
gade, China, to NAS, NOB, San Diego, Calif.. 
via the U. S. A. T. “U. S. Grant,” scheduled 
to sail from Chinwangtao, China, on or about 
November 2nd. 

Chf. Qm. Clk. N. Rainier, upon the report- 
ing of his relief, on or about October 31st. 
detached First Brigade, Haiti, to MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., via first available Government con- 
vevance. 

Chf. Qm. Clk. F. I. Van Anden, detached 
MB, Quantico, Va., to First Brigade, Haiti, 
via the U. S. S. “Kittery,” scheduled to sail 
from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about Oc- 
tober 24th. 

October 15, 1928 

Captain C. Ubel, retired as of October 15th. 

2nd Lt. F. B. Loomis. detached NAS. NOB, 
San Diego, Calif.. to NAS, Pensacola, Fla., 
to report not later than October 31st. 

The following named officers have been 
promoted to the grades indicated: 

Major J. F. S. Norris, Captain J. Kaluf, 
Captain FE. Savage, Captain G. W. Shearer, 
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Captain E. B. Moore, Ist Lt. F. H. Lamson- 
Scribner, Ist Lt. W. J. Scheyer, Ist Lt. L. L. 
Kimes. 

October 16, 1928 

No changes were announced 
October 17, 1928 

No changes were announced. 

October 18, 1928 

Colonel W. H,. Pritchett, retired as of No- 
vember 3, 1928. 

Captain J. K. Martenstein, upon arrival in 
the Department of the Pacific assigned to 
duty at MCB, NOB, San Diego. Calif 

Ist Lt. W. F. McDonnell, etac hed Third 
Brigade, China, to Department of the Pacific, 
via first available Government conveyance. 
October 19, 1928 

No changes were announced. 

October 20, 1928 

No changes were announced 
October 22, 1928 

Captain J. A. McDonald, detached MB, 
NYd, Norfolk, Va., to MB, Parris Island, 8. 


Captain R. E. Williams, upon arrival in the 
Department of the Pacific assigned to MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., for duty, and to 
Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif., for treat- 
ment. 

ist Lt. J. C. Grayson, detached MD, NP, 
NYd, Mare Island, Calif., to MB, NYd, Mare 
Island, Calif. 

Ist Lt. C. H. Hassenmiller, detached MB, 
NYd, New York, N. Y., to Second Brigade, 
Nicaragua, via the U. 8S. S. “Nitro.” sche 
uled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or 
about October 26th. 

ist Lt. J. S. Monahan, about December Ist 
detached AL, Tokio, Japan, to Department of 
the Pacific. 

October 23, 1928 

Upon arrival in San Diego the following 
named officers assigned to duty at the sta- 
tions indicated: 

To MB, Quantico, Va.: Major J. L&. Under- 
hill, Captain A. B. Hale, Captain L. P. Hunt, 
Captain B. G. Jones, Captain R. L. Monta- 
gue, Captain H. O. Martin, Captain A. H. 
Page to duty with AS, ECEF.; Captain R. E. 
Mills, Captain J. I. Nettekoven, Ist Lt. W. D. 
Bassett, Ist Lt. J. H. Fitzgerald, Ist Lt 
M. V. Parsons, Ist Lt. W. KE. Lee, Ist Lt. 
Kk. G. Kirkpatrick, 2nd Lt. T,. A. Holdahl, 
Chf. Gnr. R. C. Allan, Chf. Gnr. W. T. Craw- 
ford, Chf. Gnr. H. Boschen, Major A. A. 
Vandegrift, Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C.; Captain J. W. Webb. 
MB, NYd, New York, N. Y.; Lt.-Col. J. F 
Dyer, MB, NYd, Washington, D. C.; Captain 
H. Paul, MB, Parris Island, S. C.; Captain 
Cc. C. Snyder, Staff Basic School, MB, NYd. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; ist Lt. H. B. Enyart, 
MB, Washington, D. C. 

October 24, 1928 

Ist Lt. R. E. Forsyth, upon arrival in San 
Diego, Calif., detached Department of the 
Pacific to MB, Quantico, Va. 

lst Lt. G. F. Good, on or about December 
6th, detached First Brigade, Haiti, to MB, 
NA, Annapolis, Md. 

Ist Lt. J. L. Moody, on or about December 
6th, detached First Brigade, Haiti, to MB, 
Quantico, Va. 

ist Lt. M. F. Schneider, on or about De- 
cember 6th, detached First Brigade, Haiti, 
to MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. O. G. Meints, on or about Decem- 
ber 6th, detached First Brigade, Haiti, to 
MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. T. H. Saunders, upon the report- 
ing of his relief detached Second Brigade, 
Nicaragua, to MB, NYd, Norfolk, Va. 

Upon completion of indoctrinal aviation 
course, on or about November 7th, the fol- 
lowing named second lieutenants detached 
NAS, NOB, Hampton Roads, Va., to stations 
indicated: 

P. Drake, MB, NYd, Charleston, S. C. 

Cc. E. Fox, MB, NTS, Newport, R. I. 

W. FE. Griffith, MD. U. 8S. S. “Arizona,” 
and to special temporary duty beyond the 
seas with the Second Brigade, Nicaragua. 

H. R. Lee, MB, Parris Island, 8. _ 

K. K. Louther, MB. Parris Island, Cc. 

R. L. Peterson, MB, NYd, Boston, "Satie 

W. A. Reaves, MB. Quantico, Va. 

E. B. Ryan, AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va. 

G. E. Williams, MB, NYd, Portsmouth, 


W. R. Williams, MCB, NOB, San Diego, 


October 25, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
October 26, 1928 

Captain E. J. Mund, detached MB, NS, 
Cavite, to Department of the Pacific via the 
U. S. A. T. “U. S. Grant,’” scheduled to sail 
from Chinwangtao, China, on or about No- 
vember 2nd. 

Ist Lt. C. Gardner, resignation accepted. 

Ist Lt. N. E. True, detached MB, NYd, 
ee Pa., to MB, NAS, Lakehurst, 


N rhe foliowing named second lieutenants 
detached Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
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but a bank account with which to 
buy Christmas presents is better. 
Will this Christmas find you broke 
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unhappy one? 

But another Christmas is coming 
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ing ahead for it. Join our Christ- 
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you for next year. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., to Naval Air Station, 
Hampton Roads, Va., for aviation duty and 
assignment to the MIndoctrinal Aviation 
Course: 

W. W. Benson, R. J. DeLacy, B. H. Kirk, 
R. C. Scollin, G. O, Van Orden, C. Williams. 
October 27, 1928 

Upon arrival in San Diego the following 
named officers assigned to duty at the sta- 
tions indicated: 

To MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif.: Colonel 
H. R. Lay, Captain E. L. Russell, Captain 
W. L. Harding, Ist Lt. A. C. Small, ist Lt. 
J. T. Thornton, Ist Lt. J. M. Greer, Ist Lt. 
R. R. Deese, 2nd Lt. R. S. Viall, Chf. Gnr. 


yans. 

To MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif.: ist Lt. 
B. G. Beatty, Chf. Gnr. F. F. Wallace. 

To MB, NYd, Puget Sound, Washington: 
lst Lt. H. E. Dunkelberger, Chf. Gnr. J. E. 
Stamper. 

October 29, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
October 30, 1928 

Captain M. C. Gregory, AQM., detached 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., to Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, via the U. S. A. T. “Cha- 
teau Thierry,” scheduled to sail from San 
Francisco, Calif., on or about November 24th. 

Captain J. H. Platt, detached Marine Corps 
Recruiting Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, 
Washington, D. C. 

2nd Lt. H. G. Newhart, detached MB, NA, 
Annapolis, Md., to First Brigade, Haiti, via 
U. S. S. “Kittery.” scheduled to sail from 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about November 
28th. 

October 31, 1928 
No changes were announced. 
November 1, 1928 
Ist Lt. E. E. Mann, retired as of October 


2nd Lt. W. E. Dickey, detached MB, NOB, 
Hamptor Roads, Va. to First Brigade, Haiti. 
via the U. 8S. 8. “Kittery,” scheduled to sail 
from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about Nov. 
28th 

The following named officers detached Pa- 
trol Squadron Three-M, MB, NS, Guam, to 
stations indicated, via the U. 8S. 8S. “Chau- 
mont,” scheduled to sail from Guam on or 
about 16th 

Captain J. "Moore, AS, ECEF, MB, Quan- 
tico, Va. 

ist Lt. P. E. Conradt, NAS, Pensacola, Fla. 

2nd Lt. T. B. White, NAS, San Diego, 


Chf. Mar. Gnr. J. J. Harrington, NAS, San 
Calif. 
November 2, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
November 3, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
November 5, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
Nevemter 6, 1928 

Captain R. J. Archibald, killed in an air- 
plane accident on November 1, 1928. 

Ist Lt. R. C. Battin, detached MB, NYd, 
Mare Island, Calif., to duty in the Nicara- 
guan National Guard Detachment and the 
Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua via the U. 8. 
A. T. “Chateau Thierry,” scheduled to sail 
from San Francisco, Calif., on or about No- 
vember 24th. 

2nd Lt. L. B. Puller, detached MB, NAS, 
San Diego, Calif., to duty in the Nicaraguan 
National Guard Detachment and the Guardia 
Nacional de Nicaragua, via the U. S. A. T 
“Chateau Thierry,’’ scheduled to sail from 
San Francisco, Calif., on or about November 
24th 
November 7, 1928 

ist Lt. H. D. Boyden, detached Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps. Washington, D. C., to 
AS, E. Cc. E. F., MB, Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. H. D. Palmer, detached Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps. Washington, D. C., to 
AS, E. Cc. E. F., MB, Quantico, Va. 

The following named officers were pro- 
moted to the grades indicated: 

Colonel E. T. Fryer, Lt. Col. J. R. Horton, 
AQM., Major L. H. Miller, Ist Lt. L. T. 
Burke, Ist Lt. R. H. Rhoads, Ist Lt. T. J 
Walker, Ist Lt. T. B. White. 

November 8, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
November 9, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
November 10, 1928 

Captain W. Wooding, retired as of No- 
vember 16th 

ist Lt. H. B. Enyart, detached MB, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to MB, NYd, Boston, Mass., 
to report not later than November 12th. 

Chf. Pay Clik. W. H. May, detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., 
to MB, NS. Guam, via the U. 8. 8S. ““Hender- 
son,"’ scheduled to sail from San Francisco, 
Calif., on or about November 28th 

Chf. Pay Clk. A. L. Robinson, on Decem- 
ber 31st detached Garde d’Haiti to Head- 
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quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

The following named officers have been 
promoted to the grades indicated: 

Colonel R. P. Williams, Lt. Col. H. N, 
Manney, Jr., Major A. C. Dearing. 
November 12, 1928 

No changes were announced. 

November 13, 1928 

Ist Lt. A. C. Small, detached MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., to MB, NAS, NOB, San 
Diego, Calif. 

2nc Lt. J. P. Juhan, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to AS, WCEF, NAS, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., for preliminary aviation 
instruction. 

November 14, 1928 
No changes were announced. 


NAVAL TRANSPORT SAILINGS 

CHAUMONT—Arrived Manila 7 November, 
Operating temporarily with the Asiatic Fleet, 
Will leave Manila 11 December for San Fran- 
cisco on the following itinerary: Arrive Guam 
16 December, leave 16 December; arrive 
Honolulu 24 December, leave 26 December; 
arrive San Francisco 1 January. 

HENDERSON—Arrived San Francisco § 
November. Will leave San Francisco 28 
November for the Asiatic Station on the fol- 
lowing itinerary: Arrive San Pedro 29 Nov., 
leave 30 Nov.; arrive San Diego 1 Dec., leave 
1 Dec.; arrive Honolulu 9 Dec., leave 10 Dec.; 
arrive Guam 22 Dec., leave 23 Dec.; arrive 
Manila 29 December. 

KITTERY—Sailed St. Thomas 7 November 
for Hampton Roads. Due Hampton Roads 12 
November. Will leave Hampton Roads on 28 
November for the West Indies on the follow- 
ing itinerary: Arrive Cape Haitien 3 Dec., 
leave 4 Dec.; arrive Port au Prince 5 Dec., 
leave 6 Dec., arrive Guantanamo 7 Dec., leave 
8 Dec.; arrive Hampton Roads 13 December. 

NITRO—Arrived Corinto 7 November. 
Scheduled to leave Corinto 7 November; ar- 
rive San Diego 15 Nov., leave 17 Nov.; arrive 
San Pedro 18 Nev., leave 19 Nov.; arrive 
Puget Sound 23 Nov., leave 26 Nov.; arrive 
San Pedro 30 Nov., will then proceed Mare 
Island, Puget Sound and return to Mare 
Island. 

PATOKA—Arrived Hampton Roads 22 Oc- 
tober. Will operate with the “Los Angeles” 
in Chesapeake Bay Area. 

RAMAPO—Sailed Guam 4 November for 
Manila. Due Manila 11 Nov., leave 24 Nov.; 
arrive San Pedro 21 December. 

SALINAS—Sailed Norfolk Yard 2 Novem- 
ber, for Port Arthur. Due Port Arthur 10 
Nov., leave 13 Nov.; arrive Charleston 19 
Nov., leave 4 Dec.; arrive Port Arthur 10 
Dec., leave 12 Dec.; arrive Yorktown 20 Dec., 
leave 22 Dec.; arrive Norfolk 22 December. 

SAPELO—Sailed San Pedro 30 October for 
Guantanamo on the following itinerary: Ar- 
rive Corinto 9 Nov., leave 9 Nov.; arrive 
Canal Zone 12 Nov., leave 14 Nov.; arrive 
Guantanamo 17 November. 

SIRIUS—Arrived Norfolk 6 November. Will 
leave Hampton Roads 17 November on the 
following itinerary: Arrive Philadelphia 18 
Nov., leave 22 Nov.; arrive New York 23 
Nov., leave 30 Nov.; arrive Boston 1 Dec., 
leave 8 Dec.; arrive Hampton Roads 10 Dec. 

VEGA—Arrived Hampton Roads 3 Novem- 
ber. Will leave Hampton Roads 13 Novem- 
ber for the West Coast on the following iti- 
nerary: Arrive Canal Zone 20 Nov., leave 22 
Nov.; arrive Corinto 25 Nov., leave 25 Nov.; 
arrive San Diego 3 Dec., leave 5 Dec.; ar- 
rive San Pedro 7 Dec., leave 9 Dec.; arrive 
Mare Island 11 Dec., leave 20 Dec.; arrive 
Puget Sound 23 Dec., leave 2 January; arrive 
Mare Island 5 January. 

BRAZOS—Sailed Hampton Roads 6 No- 
vember for Port Arthur. 

BRIDGE—Arrived New York 3 October 


ARCTIC—Arrived San Francisco 7 Novem- 
er. 

CUYAMA—Arrived Puget Sound Yard 30 
October. 


KANAWHA-—Sailed San Pedro 6 Novem- 
ber for Balboa. 

NECHES—Arrived San Pedro 6 November. 

PECOS—Arrived Manila 26 September 


RECENT GRADUATES OF THE MARINE 
CORPS INSTITUTE 

2nd Lieut. Harold R. Lee—Bookkeeping, 
Accounting and Auditing. 

2nd Lieut. Nels H. Nelson—Bookkeeping, 
and Auditing. 

Pay Clerk Cecil C. Drake, USCG.--Stene 

graphic-Secretarial. 

Corporal Nelson F. Barritt—Radio. 

Corporal “‘A. E."”" Dubber— Motor Boat Run- 


ning. 
j Corporal Harold L. Maryott—Selected Sub- 
ects. 

Corporal John J. Rausch—Building Con- 
tractor's. 

Corporal Frederick W. A. Smith—Carpen- 
ter’s Special. 
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Corporal Alfred B. Stewart—Livestock. 
Corporal Fred W. Sudman—Electrical 
Shop 
lcl Bennie Bajorek—Railway Pos- 
al Clerk 
Jacob M. Sonsteng—Automobile 
Electric Equipment. 
Private Icl Robert E. White—Salesman- 


ship 

Priv ite Oliver L. Goff—Railway Postal 

Clerk 
Private James R. Hutchinson—Railway 


Postal Clerk. 
Private Thomas Lyon—Poultry Breeding. 
Private Frank Urednick—Practical 

Flectrician’s. 

Private George R. Waiss—Salesmanship. 
Private Charles Weinberger—Internal Com- 
pustion Engines. 


DEATHS 


MeCARTY, Edward P., Sgt. Maj., died Oc- 
tober 10, 1928, of disease, at Mare Island, 
Calif. Next of kin: Mrs. Nellie Campbell, 
sister, 3019 Steven Street, Camden, N. J. 

FRANK, George Percy, Sgt., died October 
17, 1928, of disease, on board the U. 8S. 8. 
“Henderson.” Next of kin: Mrs. Lea F. 
Smith, sister, 164 Avenue “E,"" Rochester, 


N. ¥ 

RYLAND, Chester, Sgt., drowned at sea Oc- 
tober 5, 1928, while en route from Bluefields 
to San Juan del Notre, Nic. Next of kin: 
Mrs. Margaret Klotz, sister, 231 Hendricks 
Place, Indianapolis, Indiana 

BURNETT, Parker E., Pvt. Ich, died Oc- 
tober 12, 1928, of disease, at Managua, Nic. 
Next of kin: Mr. Samuel Burnett, father, 
Boulevard, Va. 

CZASZEWICZ, Francis A., Pvt., drowned 
October 2. 1928, near Guiligua, Nic. Next 
of kin: Mr. Anthony Czaszewicz, father, 
3435 So. Wood Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

LJUNGDAHL, Warren E., Pvt., died Oc- 
tober 9, 1928. at Pasadena, California. 
Next of kin: Mr. William Ljungdahl, 
father, Manhattan, Kansas. 

STANAWHITE, Peter, Pvt., drowned Oc- 
tober 17, 1928, in Nicaragua. Next of kin: 
Mrs. Marcella Stanawhite, mother, 44 
Aspinwall Road, Dorchester, Mass. 

WALCH, Clendon M., Pvt., died October 29, 
1928, of disease, at Norfolk, Va. Next of 
kin: Mrs. Lura E. Walch, mother, Biggs- 
ville, Ill. 

BRADY, Michael, Sgt. (retired), died Sep- 
tember 21, 1928, at New London, Conn., of 
disease. Next of kin: NONE. 

JONES, Thomas, Ist Set. (retired), died 
October 22, 1928, of disease, at Chelsea, 
Mass. Next of kin: Mrs. Ruth K. Warner, 
daughter, 59 Princeton Street, Medford, 
Mass. 

MURPHY, Joseph J., Gy. Sgt. (retired), died 
October 2, 1928, of disease, at Washington, 
D. C. Next of kin: NONE 

SNEAD, Glenn R., Cpl, FMCR. (inactive), 
died October 3, 1928, of disease, at Kansas 
City, Mo. Next of kin: Mrs. Pearl McFall, 
sister, 2809 EK. 22nd Street, Kansas City, 
Mo 
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cessfully held a peaceful, orderly, just 
election which registered completely the 
will of the people. I will read an official 
radiogram sent to the Navy Department 
a few days ago by Rear Admiral Sellers 
of the Navy: 

“All reports available indicate that 
national election was carried out through- 
out country without disorder and in free 
and impartial manner. In opinion of 
Squadron Commander great credit is 
due to General Feland and the Marines 
and bluejackets under his command who, 
by energetic and consistent hard work, 
have not only thwarted the efforts of 
Sandino, his bandit groups and others to 
interfere with the election, but all hands 
have displayed a high degree of initia- 
tive and intelligence. They have endured 
hardships of tropical service under very 
adverse conditions and by their unflag- 
ging zeal and attention to duty have 
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enabled the United States to give Nica- 
ragua the best election in the history of 
the country.” 

Our men in China and in Nicaragua 
deserve the appreciation, the good will 
and the plaudits of all good citizens of 
America, for they are serving humanity 
unselfishly and they are doing their best 
to aid in making the Stars and Stripes a 
harbinger of good will and a symbol of 
service without gain, of patience in the 
face of provocation, and of peace 
through justice. I trust that in the 
midst of the comforts, the pleasures and 
the joys of life here at home, you may 
give thought to them sometimes and keep 
them and their welfare close to your 
hearts. 

In conclusion, I wish to stress the fact 
that the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
are quietly but effectively carrying on 
their task of preparing themselves so as 
to be in readiness to protect our shores, 
our cities, our countryside, and our peo- 
ple should our dear country again be 
compelled to take up arms. Their mis- 
sion is one of self-sacrificing service of 
the country which they love, in calm or 
in storm, in peace or in war. They ask 
for your cooperation, your interest, and 
your good will. 
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priority of the legislation sent down at 
the last session. There were some minor 
measures ahead of some of these bills, 
but that was the order in which the more 
important measures were placed on the 
list. The cruiser bill is out of the House, 
and as the first two calendar Wednes- 
days of the session have been assigned 
to the Naval Committee of the House, 
it is probable that the modernization bill, 
followed by the Public Works Bill will 
come up on the first Wednesday. Whethe- 
they will reach the Navy Personnel Bill 
on that day it is impossible to say, but 
on the second Wednesday we hope to get 
our bill up for consideration. If the 
Navy Personnel Bill passes, ours ought 
to follow with very little opposition, as 
most of the debate will undoubtedly be 
on the Navy bill while ours, being simi- 
lar to it, should cause little discussion. 
Then, of course, we have to take it up 
with the Senate, where we will make 
every effort to get a hearing on it and 
get it out of the Senate Naval Commit- 
tee before Christmas. I think the fate 
of these bills is largely dependent on the 
length of time it takes to dispose of the 
cruiser bill. If that goes through with- 
out any more delay, the Naval Commit- 
tee will have the remainder of the ses- 
sion to devote to other bills, including 
the Appropriation Bill. Hearings be- 
fore the House Committee on the latter 
bill will not take place until January, 
which means, in all probability, that it 
will not get to the Senate until the lat- 
ter part of that month, which means that 
the Senate will have the months of De- 
cember and January to devote to other 
measures. It is not expected that there 
will be much difficulty getting the Ap- 
propriation Bill through the Senate, as 
it will not contain any matters over 
which there will be any serious contro- 
versy. 
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$Q00 per doz. 


Sold by all Professionals 
and Sporting Goods Dealers 


St. Mungo Manufacturing Co. 
of America 


121-123 Sylvan Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


COLONEL 
GOLF BALLS 


In Both Dimpled and 
Meshed Markings 


DREYER 
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24 Stone Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Prices submitted upon application 
Distributors to the Post Exchanges 
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A real BUDDY 


in your kit! 


That’s Zi-O-Dine Dental Cream, a 
no-grit iodine tooth paste that cleans 
and whitens tobacco-stained teeth 
and removes other film which dulls 
enamel. The use of a good brush, 
energy, and Zi-O-Dine also helps to 
prevent decay and to preserve the 
teeth. 


Because of its many uses, it makes 
a welcome addition to 
any kit. Healing and 
antiseptic for insect 
bites, small scratches 
and abrasions. Excel- 
lent as an after-shav- 
ing lotion. At Post 
Exchange or postpaid. 
Iodine Products Co 
Laurel, Miss 


DENTAL CREAM 


LISTEN 
eathernecks¢ 


1—We sell “civies” at 
moderate cash prices. 

2—We invite Budget 
Charge Accounts. 

3—You pay as you get 
paid. 

4—No interest or extra 
charges. 


Let an “Ex-leatherneck”’ 


wait on you—see 


eroy ing 


at 


D. J. Kaufman’s 


1724 Penna. Ave., N.W. 


ON YOUR SPARE TIME $ 
Live wire men, willing to make themselves 
useful, and a credit to their post, are making 
use of their bunk fatigue time—hence, are 
every month making possible their salting 

away a neat bank roll. Inquire 
COLUMBIA 


THE DAWSON KRAFT-SHOP, “‘rexx. 
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Major William MclIlvain, Capt. Chas. 
F. Bielman, Capt. Alfred H. Branham, 
Capt. Harry Hollander, Capt. W. J. J. 
Elger, Capt. Gordon M. F. Chance, Capt. 
Fielding S. Robinson, Capt. Lucius L. 
Moore, Capt. Leslie R. Smith, 1st Lt. 
Corlies Adams, Ist Lt. Henry C. Bock, 
Ist Lt. J. G. Coffin, Ist Lt. Floyd W. 
Howard, Ist Lt. James P. J. McKevitt, 
Ist Lt. Seott Snodgrass, lst Lt. Joseph 
J. Svoboda, Ist Lt. Thomas H. Raymond, 
ist Lt. Clifton G. Travers, lst Lt. C. W. 
Videan, Ist Lt. M. L. Whitford, 1st Lt. 
H. B. Wehrenberg, 2nd Lt. Fred L. Chap- 
man, 2nd Lt. G. C. Porter, 2nd Lt. Wm. 
E. McKevitt, 2nd Lt. C. F. Stanley. 
Transfer From the Volunteer Reserve to 

the Fleet Reserve 

The following named officers have been 
transferred from the Volunteer Reserve 
to the Fleet Reserve: 

Ist Lt. James M. Burns, Jr., 2nd Lt. 
Lawrence J. Denmire, 2nd Lt. Malcolm 
B. Galbreath, 2nd Lt. William E. Hooper, 
2nd Lt. Edwin B. Rose, 2nd Lt. Albert 
F. Sisson, 2nd Lt. Warren E. Sweetser, 
Jr., 2nd Lt. Erwin G. Taylor, 2nd Lt. 
Harold D. Golds, 2nd Lt. Horace W. 
Card. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

The Commanding Officer, 306th Com- 
pany, F. M. C. R., Detroit, Mich., extends 
an invitation to all former Marines visit- 
ing Detroit to register at the Company 
Armory, Naval Reserve Armory, 7456 
E. Jefferson Avenue. The company fre- 
quently holds parties or dances that will 
be of interest and those registered will 
be notified of these activities. Lieuten- 
ant Calhoun will be glad to be of as- 
sistance to men desiring work. In the 
past, positions have been obtained for 
several men and Lieutenant Calhoun is 
in touch with other prospective em- 
ployers. 


301ST COMPANY FLEET RESERVES 
LENDS HAND ON NAVY DAY 
By Lawton G. Meredith 


Boston, Mass. (Special dispatch to the 
Leatherneck), Oct. 27.—As most service 
men know, Navy Day is the one day 
when the Navy is on display for the edi- 
fication of the public. A suitable pro- 
gram was arranged for the Boston Navy 
Yard, and among other things, a formal 
guard mount was to be performed by the 
Marines of the Barracks Detachment. 
Boston, however, like most Marine posts 
at the present time, is rather short- 
handed. When it was intimated that if 
the local Marine Reserves should volun- 
teer to turn out a sufficient number of 
men to help the regulars form a guard 
company to render the honors for the 
Secretary of the Navy, and for the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, on the occasion 
of their visit to the navy yard as the 
guests of Admiral Andrews, Comman- 
dant of the navy yard, and of the First 
Naval District, the reserves were quick 
to grasp the opportunity to “do their 
stuff.” At seven-thirty a. m. the first 
squad went on duty, remaining until 
after “chow” at night, while the rest of 
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the men reported as soon as their various 
occupations permitted. It is sufficient 
to say that the “public” could see little 
difference in the members of the guard 
company, and after the ceremonies were 
over, Lieutenants Hall and Moses, of 
the regulars, agreed that it had been 
well done. The Commanding Officer of 
the Barracks Detachment, Colonel Harry 
O. Smith, was so pleased with the show- 
ing made by the guard company that he 
felt called upon to thank Captain Arthur 
E. Lyng, Commanding the 30ist Com- 
pany, in no uncertain terms, on the excel- 
lent appearance of the reserve company 
in its work with the regulars. 

Of course, the whole program did not 
center on the activities of the guard com- 
pany, although, no doubt, the ceremonies 
in which they participated were of great 
interest to the spectators. It is one of 
the rarest of occasions perhaps, when a 
reserve company has the opportunity to 
take part in a highly important function 
in which the Marine Guard does the 
honors for the visiting dignitaries. This 
is, however, but one instance of the way 
this reserve company is forging ahead, 
striving to make such a showing that the 
regulars are only too glad to recognize 
them as brother Marines. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM 303D COMPANY 


The 303d Company took part in the 
Armistice Day program of the Yorktown 
Post American Legion at Yorktown, N. 
Y. A firing squad and bugler were sent 
up in special Packard cars provided by 
Miss Evelyn W. Smith of Amawalk. The 
New York State police, Westchester 
County police, and Village Motorcycle 
police furnished escorts for the squad 
all the way to Yorktown and back. An 
address was made by Captain Frank 
Mallen, commander of the company, ex- 
tolling the feats of the Marines in the 
late war and their services in foreign 
countries. This was the first time the 
residents of that section had seen Ma- 
rines in their blue uniforms and they in- 
vited the reserves to come up often. 

The 303d Company is grooming its 
basketball team for the coming season, 
hoping to better its record of last year 
of 14 won and 14 lost. The basketball 
team is being coached by Cpl. Freimark. 
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however, why Julian M. Ashley should 
hold the dual positions of mess and po- 
lice sergeant, unless, of course, it is to 
prevent the men from  over-feeding, 
which is necessary when the provisions 
are too tempting. The First Sergeant, 
Edwin C. Sipes, is in fine shape, notwith- 
standing his tour of duties is almost up 
to the twentieth year. J. M. “Jimmie” 
Rogers is sergeant of the guard, while 
the officer commanding is an old friend, 
Lieut. Henry A. Riekers, who combines 
with all other necessary duties the work 
of Post Quartermaster, Laundry Officer, 
and has charge of the Post Exchange, 
and even at this keeps jovial, happy and 
his old self all the time. 


Lieutenant A. E. Robbins left Cam- 
bridge, Md., twelve years ago, and is to- 
day one of the happiest officers in the 
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Corps, for he possesses one of the best 
and most dependable detachments in the 
service. Allen M. Enmics of the old 45th 
is his police and property sergeant, and 
has completed his twelfth year of serv- 
ice. Charlie B. Hirsch, in his eleventh 
year, is now QM. Sergeant, while Albert 
Burg is the efficient mess sergeant. The 
full gang have helped to put the mess on 
a good line by becoming market garden- 
ers, and have harvested 1960 head of 
corn and 100 lbs. of tomatoes from $3.00 
worth of seed. Sgt. Albert Carruthers, 
who has just reported in, was recently 
cited for conspicuous gallantry in Nica- 
ragua, and has been recommended for 
the Navy Cross. 


Twenty-five years ago last June four 
comrades met on the U. S. S. “Brook- 
lyn,” helping to put the old ship in com- 
mission. Their names were Baust, Fogg, 
Gray and Tracey. They all met in 
Quantico during the first week in No- 
vember and were delighted to recognize 
each other, and to know that they were 
still active comrades in the Marine serv- 
ice. Their list now stands, Captain B. 
Fogg. Sergeant Major Gray, First Ser- 
geant Walter E. Baust and Gunnery Ser- 
geant Tracey. “Jimmy” Baust, as he 
is known, is now in his twenty-eighth 
year of service, and was overseas with 
the 6th Regiment Supply Co. He has 
been on recruiting duty in Texas for 
nine years, and now goes as special 
orderly to the Secretary of the Navy, 
following Sergeant Major Tom Dorney, 
who now retires from the service after 
forty excellent years of achievement, a 
man tried, trustworthy, and true. 


The following clipping from the “New 

York Times” speaks for itself: 
Sick Marine Carries On 

An example of the excellent work of 
the Marine and the enlisted personnel 
on election duty is described by Major 
John B. Coulter, Department Chairman 
of Matagalpa, who telegraphs: 

“Private Aleck H. Gunther of Erie, 
Pa., Chairman of the Precinct of Real 
de la Cruz, in a malaria infested swamp, 
reported he was very sick and asked for 
relief. Corporal George F. Plantier of 
Pawtucket, R. I., immediately started to 
relieve Gunther. He encountered a flood 
at the Viejo River, which he swam in 
order to execute his mission. 

“Upon his arrival Plantier found 
Chairman Gunther in bed with a high 
fever and the Nicaraguan members of 
the electoral board gathered around a 
table near his bed conducting the elec- 
tion under his supervision.” 


HE FOURTH REGIMENT'S 
LITTLE COLONEL 
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Mrs. Underhill prefers to still be 
“Mother” to the men. It is reported on 
good authority that on recent visits to 
some of the billets the men have been so 
punctilious about rendering “Mother” 
the honors due her new rank that she 
has been obliged to seek inconspicuous 
exits via the back gates. All of which 
indicates that the men of the Fourth 
have placed their trust in one worthy 
of the honor. 
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CAPT. JOHN W. THOMASON 
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smoke where the head of the column 
had been. Those prisoners who lived 
grovelled on the road and made animal 
noises...” And so the German died— 
a victim of his friends. Such things are 
the ironic occurrences in life. 

In “Red Pants,” which, incidentally, is 
the captain’s favorite story, the irony 
is strong and close to the surface. A 
Sengalese soldier is discovered looting 
emergency rations from the starving 
Marines. The irate lieutenant bursts 
forth with vitriolic abuse. Suddenly the 
black culprit grins, “Lawd, Gawd, sah, is 
you from the Souf?” 

What a situation! These two men, 
separated by every conceivable barrier 
of race and tradition, had been reared 
in the same city. They were home-folks, 
flung together by the erratic tide of a 
civilized warfare. 

It is a story of pathos; a study of 
primitive psychology, told with simple 
terseness. ‘The American negro, far 
from his homeland, was fighting for an 
alien nation, side by side with his far- 
removed African brethren. Five times 
had he been wounded, and five times had 
he returned to the front. He had 
abandoned Christianity and adopted Mo- 
hammedanism. He explains his apostasy 
by simply stating that it is a good re- 
ligion for fighting men. In his childish 
fashion he weaves an unusual story for 
the Marine officer. 

A week later the Marine was talking 
with a French officer who, in reply to a 
question, answered: “The lst Moroccan 
Division? Yes, those poor niggers—they 
suffered many casualties. I understand 
that some battalions were destroyed en- 
tirely . ..I1 beg your pardon?” 

“And I don’t even know his name— 
pardon me comte—I just thought of 
something.” 

Again, in “A Soldier of Liberty,” we 
have the quality of irony worthy of Con- 
rad. In one of the countless revolutions 
of Central America an Englishman, a 
German and an American are operating 
a tank against the Federal troops. The 
incongruity of this alliance, the union 
of the German and his two former foes, 
develops an admirable climax to this 
tale. The tank moves against a hill oc- 
cupied by Federal forces. 

“A bullet glanced through the machine 
gun port and flicked out the German’s 
brains, so that the machine gun did not 
fire any more. The Englishman and the 
American climbed out of the thing—it 
was entered through the back—kicked 
their way clear, and ran at the hill, 
— their pistols. They did not run 
ar.’ 

Had Captain Thomason never written 
a word his reputation as an artist would 
be assured. Editors are incessantly re- 
questing his illustrations for various 
publications. Stories in Scribner’s, Cos- 
mopolitan, Liberty and many other mag- 
azines have been enhanced by his graphic 
sketches. The latest edition of Thomas 
Boyd’s “Through the Wheat,” contains 
many of his drawings. 

The loose technique, unburdened by 
detail too meticulous, is particularly 
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Now You Have Cap- 

tured Your Enemies 

—Both Sore Throat 
and Bad Taste 


At last, science has perfected the anti- 
septic mouthwash that reduces the at- 
tacking army of contagious throat germs 
to nothing, and keeps breath and taste as 
sweet and fresh as a daisy. It is new 
Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant. 


While powerful enough to render infec- 
tious germs harmless and soothe raw 
throat, it is absolutely safe to use. And 
in addition to protecting mouth and 
throat it keeps breath and taste sweet 
and fresh. Not by covering them up with 
a strong telltale odor, but by neutraliz- 
ing the cause of the trouble. 


If you want to keep on the right side of 
health, if you want to have a sweet, fresh 
breath and taste always, use Forhan’s 
Antiseptic Refreshant morning, noon and 
night—whenever necessary. Put a dash 
in a glass of water or use it straight, 
if you prefer. As a gargle, 
as a mouthwash, it is 
effective. It leaves the 
mouth tingling with a 
freshness that lingers for 
hours. 


Forhan Company 
New York 


Forhan’s 


ANTISEPTIC REPRESHANT 


For mouth, breath and 
taste hygiene 
Be Vier & Company 


Government Distributors 


Julius Rothschild & Company 


West Coast Government Distributors 


MODEL LUNCH 


Best Meals in Southeast 


SERVICE TO 
SERVICE MEN 


OPEN 
ALL NIGHT 


Opposite Marine Barracks 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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New York’s 
Newest Hotel 


The 
Viceadilly 


227 West 45th Street 
At B’way * New York 


Adjacent to Every 
Activity 


600 Bright Sunlit Rooms 
Each with Bath, Elec- 
tric Fan, Ice Water 


Single Room & Bath, $3.00 
Double Room & Bath, $4.50 


Exceptional Restaurant 
and Luncheonette 


Wire at Our Expense 
for Reservations 


F. D. Sorretp 
Managing Director 


NON-COM LIQUID POLISH 


For Cleaning and Burnishing 
Service Ornaments Buttons 
Buckles Slides 


Price, 35 cents 


Especially adapted to the needs of 
all Branches of the Service 
Prepared by 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist 


Cor. 8th and | Sts. S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 
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characteristic of Captain Thomason’s 
style. At a first glance it may appear 
carelessly executed; unfinished. But a 
closer inspection reveals an incomparable 
ability to suggest much with a few lines. 
His adherence to exacting composition 
and anatomical construction, is the re- 
sult of close application to study and 
rigid art training. 

About three years ago the writer of 
this article had occasion to discuss the 
Captain’s work with an eminent artist 
who exclaimed with enthusiasm: 

“That man is a genius! There is no 
other artist living who possesses his 
power to put life onto blank paper with 
so few strokes of the pen.” 

“The Leatherneck” is indeed fortunate 
in being able to, from time to time, offer 
to its readers contributions from one 
with the rare ability of Captain John 
W. Thomason, Jr., U. S. M. C. 


SHELL SOCK! 


Continued from page 6) 


Two kilometers is something over an 
American mile. Private London Smalls 
Washington boasted no speed records 
that anyone knew of, but he made that 
mile plus in nothing flat—or less— 
shrieking and praying at every leap. 

“Oh-h-h-h Lawd!” he yelled, “Save 
me! Save me! Ow-w-w.” 

Into the working party on its way 
back to billets he ran, still howling. A 
sergeant grabbed him, caught him, held 
him, and demanded: 

“Wha’ fo’ am all de racket, boy? Is 
yo’ done got religion, or whut?” 

“Oh-h-h!” groaned London, fighting 
wildly to be released. “Hell hab bus’ 
De Judgemunt Day am come! 
Oh-h Lawd, save me!” 

The sergeant was hard put to hold 
the writhing, squirming bundle of ter- 
rified negro. He shouted at London: 

“Hol’ still, yo’ idjut! Wha’ fo’ yo’ 
gwine so wile fo’?” 

London refused to subside. He was a 
nervous wreck. Perspiration stood out 
in great beads on his face, his eyes rolled 
from side to side. He fought like a mad- 
man, howling the while: 

“De Judgemunt Day am come! Oh-h-h 
Lawdy, save me! I ain’ ready to die— 
Please Lawd, leabe me lib a li'l longah! 
Do, Lawd, do——” 

The sergeant could stand no more of 
it. The frantic shrieking was getting 
on his nerves. A mighty hand—some- 
what resembling in size and hue a huge 
ham—smote London. He slumped to the 
ground limp and nearly subdued, mum- 
bling weakly: 

“De Judgemunt Day. Oh-h-h I ain’ 
prepare’ to die. An’ my Loo loo gal won’ 
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git to see me w’en I gits fune’lized! 
Oh-h-h.” 
“What is all this commotion about? 


Sergeant, can’t you put an end to this 
danged uproar? What is it all about?” 
The questions were fired in rapid order. 
The voice was that of Captain Aubrey, 
stern and full of authority. The three- 
stripe negro replied, somewhat meekly: 

“Cap’n, sah, mus’ be dis here fool nig- 
gah git shell sock! Mus’ be, I reckon.” 

Captain Aubrey, half hearing the ser- 
geant’s explanation, mumbled a reply. 
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The captain was thinking of other things, 
for example: Of the fool orders of G, #. 
Q. to get this road in a passable condj- 
tion immediately; that the batteries over 
at Chauneaut were out of shells and a 
drive scheduled at daybreak. An ammn. 
nition train would pass with the needed 
shells. . . . He had toiled and sweated, 
cursed and begged, threatened and blus- 
tered—and gotten the road in fair shape 
—then the truck train failed to show up, 
But the guns at Chauneaut had begun 
their hymn of hate as scheduled. ., . 
He decided that someone, somewhere, 
was a damnable big fool—but then, he 
voiced his thoughts: 

“Oh, well, as the Frogs say, C’ 
guerre.” It is the war. 


est la 
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THE ICE THAT WAS 


(Continued from page 4) 


on the trail, and then returned to my 
quarters. 

After lunch, Martin and I lit our pipes 
and sprawled in steamer chairs placed in 
the shade of a large mango tree in rear 
of the house. The heat was enervating 
and we were content to relax. 

“I hope Miller wasnt kidding you 
about the ice,” Martin remarked after we 
had smoked in silence for some time. 
“He fooled me proper once.” 

“How was that?” 

“I rode in one afternoon—dry as a 
bone—and my tongue was hanging out. 
As I got near Miller’s shack, I saw him 
standing out front juggling a cocktail 
shaker. At first I could hardly believe 
my ears, but sure enough I heard a nice 
cool sounding clink—clink—like bits of 
ice in the shaker, you know.” Martin 
relit his pipe and lapsed into silence. 

“Well, was it ice?” I enquired at at 
last. 

“Ice my eye! Miller’d put a bunch of 
little pebbles in the shaker, but it sure 
sounded like ice.” 

Just as the sun was setting, there was 
a clatter of hoofs outside the house and 
in a few moments Pierre-Louis entered, 
bearing a small—very small—cake otf 
ice. We both gave whoops of joy and 
Martin grabbed it from his hands. 

“Wait a second,” I cried. “We want 
cold beer, don’t we?” 

“Sure,” he admitted. 

“All right, then. Here, you,” I turned 
to Pierre-Louis, “take this ice and put it 
in a barrel, understand? And put beau- 
coup bottles of beer on it. Understand?” 

“Oui, oui.” 

“Bien—hop to it.” 

After the orderly had left with the 
precious cake of ice, we sat down and 
Martin said: “Well, I guess I owe Miller 
an apology. I sure thought at first that 
he was slipping a fast one over on us. 
How long’ll it take for that beer to 
cool?” 

“It will be cold by the time dinner is 
ready,” I replied, rising to my feet. “ 
think I’ll take a shower.” 

I had, shortly after taking over the 
sub-district, become aware of the neces- 
sity of making some arrangements to 
provide proper bathing facilities. There 


was a small river about a quarter of a 
mile from town, but after my first and 
only attempt to bathe in the stream, / 
had decided that a less public place would 
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be more agreeable. On this memorable 
occasion, a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence had gathered on the banks gazing 
in respectful admiration as I performed 
my ablutions. From the remarks that I 
overheard, I gathered that -there had 
been some doubt as to whether or not I 
was white “all over.” 

I then conceived the idea of construct- 
ing a shower bath. It was a crude affair 
and consisted merely of four uprights 
supporting a barrel, from the bottom of 
which protruded a short length of pipe 
that terminated in a spray nozzle. To 
take a shower, I turned on the valve and 
the water continued to flow as long as 
any remained in the barrel. Aside from 
the fact the supply of water was often 
exhausted at most embarrassing mo- 
ments, it proved to be entirely satisfac- 
tory. It was Pierre-Louis’ duty to super- 
vise a detail of prisoners who carried 
water from the river and filled the bar- 
rel every morning. 

The shower felt delightfully cool that 
evening, but I though nothing of it—at 
the time. 

“Bring on the beer,” I called to Pierre- 
Louis, as Martin and I seated ourselves 
at the table for dinner. 

He entered with two large, foaming 
glasses of beer on a tray. Sensing that 
this was an occasion for ceremony, he 
placed the glasses carefully beside our 
plates and retired to a respectful dis- 
tance. 

We both raised our glasses. 

“Mud in your eye,” toasted Martin and 
took a copious draught of the beer. A 
look of mingled surprise and disgust ap- 
peared on his face as he banged the glass 
down on the table and glared across at 
me. 

“Cold beer!” he snorted. “Say, if 
that beer’s cold, then I’m a a 

He didn’t finish his statement. I, too, 
had tasted the beer. TI jumped to my 
feet and looked accusingly at Pierre- 
Louis—a horrible suspicion growing in 
my mind. 

“Pierre-Louis.” I began omniously, 
“where did you put that ice?” 

He hesitated for a moment before re- 
plying. Plainly, something was wrong. 

“T put it where the Lieutenant told me 
to,” he said, with the air of one conscious 
of a duty well performed. “I put it in 
the barrel 

“What barrel?” I roared. 

“the barrel on the shower bath!” 


FULL DRESS AT REGAN’S 


Continued from page 2) 


who hesitated, then sulkily accepted it, 
fascinated by a picture of men in correct 
evening dress enjoying elegant leisure. 

“Thought you might want to get ac- 
quainted with this kind of clothes before 
going to town,” carelessly ventured the 
scaler. “There’s a form chart which 
shows just what a man in society should 
wear at different periods of the day. If 
you follow that you can’t go wrong.” 

“Them’s the thing,” murmured Bane, 
his deep voice sinking to a reverential 
whisper as he stared longingly at a 
group attired in evening clothes. “Ain’t 
it some trick to git into a harness like 
that?” 

The sealer placed his pipe aside and, 
clapping his hand on the boss’ knee, 
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KEEP FIT By Keeping Your Teeth and Mouth Healthy 


Vv. A. D., Vacher’s Antiacid 
Dentifrice is specially adapted for 
the use of the Marines. 

It is a hard cake, light and com- 
pact, no tube to get mashed, no 
cap to get lost. 

It is wonderfully effective to 
CLEAN, POLISH, WHITEN and 
PRESERVE the teeth. A 35c box 
goes as far as a dollar’s worth of 
tooth paste and refills only cost 25c. 


Used and endorsed by Officers of the Army Medical Corps. It cor- 
rects any little acidity in the mouth which is often the cause of tar- 
tar, film and decay. It is pleasant to use, and a wonderful germicide. 


Ask your Post Exchange for a FREE Sample, or send direct for one. 


( A HOMEY HOTEL IN THE HEART » 


( 
an OF NEW YORK 


rm New Flanders 


47th to 48th STREET ow 


EAST OF BROADWAY 
-- One of the finest Hotels in TIMES SQUARE 


Single Rooms with Running Water, $2.00 
Double Rooms with Running Water, $3.00 
Single Rooms with Bath eo « « « $2.50 
Deuble Rooms with Bath . . $3.50 


~ 


Special Weekly Rates 
F W. BIZEL, Resident Manager 


anywhere in Wash- 
ington for twice the 


F YOU haven't tried our toasted Sandwiches, you’re missing something—ask 
any Marine who has. A toasted sandwich for a dime that can’t be duplicated 


The Sugar Bow! Candy Shop 


amount. 703 Eighth Street Southeast, Washington, D. C. 


M. Doukas, Proprietor. Phone Lincoln 2364 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE URGED 


To send in their changes of address 
giving both the old and new address 


When you move or are transferred let us know AT 
ONCE. This will insure your getting each number 
of The Leatherneck promptly. 
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and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compiters—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


Engraved 
Xmas Cards 


Eight original Marine Xmas Greet- 
ing Cards—Four Designs, never 
published before. Steel die en- 
graved on extra quality, finished 
stock with envelopes to match. 
Ideal Xmas Greeting Cards to send 
to Mothers, Sweethearts, Relatives 
and Friends. 


Sent Prepaid for only 


ONE DOLLAR 


Cash or 10c in Stamps for Sample 
Money back if not satisfied 


0. K. NUTTER & CO. 


134 W. 123rd St., New York City 


Also steel die engraved cards for the 
Army and Navy 


Square Knotters 


a of the most fascinating 
recreational activity in the Service 
car ivail themselves f 


mail de service, 1 ma 

they n bn All square 

ter Ie silk pearl buckl 

instruct be sent by mail to all 


parts of the world 


Send your order direct or write 
for booklet. 


P.C.HERWIG CO. 


Square Knot Headquarters 
97 SANDS ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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whispered: “I’m going to tell you some- 
thing. You may think me weak-minded, 
but I brought my evening clothes with 
me. No wonder you stare; but it was 
bring them or leave them in a boarding 
house to be lost or stolen. And they’re 
in the bottom of my trunk right now. If 
you'd really like to see how they look—” 

“On a man,” choked the boss. 

“If you'd really like to see how they 
look on me I'll go over and slip into 
them and you can follow in half an 
hour. Only, for the love of Mike, never 
let on to the men or they’d kid me to 
death.” 

“Great hemlock! Ye’ve had ’em all the 
time and I never knew. Say, it’ll be 
great.” And the boss rubbed his hands 
joyously. “To think of a full dress suit 
of clothes up here back of Puzzle! I 
guess it’s the first outfit ever toted into 
Siscohos township. I won't bleat a word, 
only hustle along. Are ye sure ye got 
all the fixings?” The last very anxiously. 

“Even to the patent leathers,” laughed 
the scaler, rising. “Give me half an 
hour to make the shift.” 

It was a fantastic spectacle, the rough 
room and its rude furniture and the 
scaler faultlessly attired in evening 
clothes. Outside the wind howled forty 
miles an hour through the tops of 
seventy-foot birches. For miles about 
the cold moon cast a pallid light over 
illimitable waste places. 

The scaler gingerly advanced his feet 
toward the roaring fire, trying to dispel 
the chill of the shining shoes. Someone 
tapped on the door. He smiled grimly, 
drew on his white kids, rearranged a 
blanket over the bunk, then demanded: 

“Who is it?” 

“Me, Bane.” 

Opening the door just sufficient for 
the boss to enter, the scaler stepped back 
before the fire and posed for inspection. 

Bane gaped long and respectfully at 
the immaculate figure and, in unconscious 
homage, removed his red toque and 
finally blurted: “Ye look simply grand, 
Mister Black.” No one in Siscohos ever 
before heard him “mister” anyone; even 
Regan, his employer, always being styled 
“the old man.” 

With a gesture the scaler invited the 
boss to be seated by the plank table, and 
quickly set before him a bottle and 
glasses; then stepped back and lighted a 
cigarette. Scarcely shifting his wor- 
shipful gaze, Bane fumbled for the bot- 
tle and poured himself a drink. Then 
loudly demanded: “On the level, would 
I look like that?” 

“Sure. Only you'd make a better ap- 
pearance, as you have a better figure,” 
warmly assured the scaler, changing his 
pose. 

“It beats the Dutch!” gurgled Bane, 
slapping his knee. Then meekly: “And 
ye’ve got on everything what goes to 
make up the outfit, Mister Black?” 

“IT am quite correctly attired,” the 
sealer assured, stalking across the room 
and shrewdly measuring the boss’ rever- 
ence. “Drink up. I'll give you a letter 
to my tailor and he’ll supply you with 
everything. When do you go?” 

With a jerk of his shaggy head, Bane 
pushed back his glass without drinking, 
and suspiciously answered: “I don’t 
know. When I git the money.” 

A tap on the door brought an expres- 
sion of annoyance to the scaler’s face 
and, touching his finger to his lips for 
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silence, he opened it a crack. For , 
moment he listened to a muffled voice 
then impatiently replied: “I’m busy. 
Bingo, with the boss. Some other time. 
when I’m not working.” 

“That d——d skunk comes here?” 
wrathfully demanded Bane, his gaze 
bristling. 

“He feels grateful for my saving him 
from the hot stove,” chuckled the scaler. 
seating himself at a table and rapidly 
glancing over a thin package of papers, 
“Now, Bane, your heart’s set on a fling 
at city life. Why don’t you go now?” 

“Matter of coin,” muttered Bane, 
twisting uneasily. 

Snapping a rubber band round the 
papers, the scaler leaned over the table 
and sharply said: “Nonsense, man: 
you’ve money enough.” 

With mouth agape, Bane stared into 
the stern face across the table for a4 
count of twelve. Then his eyes closed 
till they were mere slits, and, clutching 
the edge of the table till the knuckles 
showed white, he hoarsely whispered: 
“Jest what might ye mean by that?” 

The scaler brought his heels back on 
either side of his stool and slowly re- 
plied: “I mean you have more than ten 
thousand dollars this minute deposited 
in the First National Bank in town—ten 
thousand which you've stolen from 
Regan in the last three or four years by 
means of padding your payrolls.” 

Bane was stunned, and stared as if 
bereft of his senses. When the fall im- 
port of the accusation seeped through 
his slow mind he gave a rumbling roar 
and started to rise, his eyes flashing 
murder. But before he could more than 
crook his knees the scaler’s hand darted 
to his bosom and the next second found 
the boss gazing stupidly into the muzzle 
of a heavy automatic. 

“Sit still!” warned the scaler gently. 
“T’ve got you right, Bane. While you've 
been attending this dress rehearsal your 
camp’s been overhauled and these papers 
taken from your strong box.” And he 
tapped his breast pocket. 

“Damnation! The papers He 
stopped and settled back from the table, 
his hands half raised, his fingers tensely 
set like claws. 

“Don’t!” warned the scaler, resting his 
elbow on the table and dropping the 
muzzle of the gun till it covered his 
broad chest. “I can change you into a 
sieve before you can count two. Now 
listen; Regan has suspected you for the 
last two years, but wanted to make sure, 
as you were an old employee. He sent 
a man to watch you. That man secured 
the data in these papers,” and again he 
tapped his pocket. “That man wrote a 
letter, giving a summary of his dis- 
coveries, and announced the details would 
be brought out in person. The tote team 
brought the letter to the nearest settle- 
ment and Regan received it; but the 
papers failed to arrive, the inspector 
failed to arrive. Canwell was the man. 
He was murdered on the trail and the 
papers taken from his body. Just how 
you discovered he had spied upon you I 
don’t know. But you did learn it and 
you followed him from Blackstrap Camp 
and did for him and took the papers. 
Only you didn’t know the crime was use- 
less because of the letter which had 
come through. You see, Bane, the let- 
ter is his avenger. It announced he was 
bringing papers which would prove you 
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guilty of extensive thieving. When his 
body was found, with no papers, we im- 
mediately suspected you must be guilty. 
Easy! Another move and you'll go out 
as Canwell did, a corpse!” 

“Ye devil! Ye slick devil!” Bane 
sobbed in impotent rage, his huge frame 
writhing and twisting. 

“So we sent a detective here. He was 
sure you did for Canwell, but he needed 
help. And I was taken from the city 
office by Mr. Regan and sent here. One 
man had no chance to go through your 
camp and find the papers which would 
convict you, providing you had not de- 
stroyed them—and it will always be a 
mystery to me that you did not.” 

“A detective!” muttered Bane, his 
gaze ranging about the room as though 
beholding a ring of enemies. “A detec- 
tive and I never got wise.” With a 
sudden transition he shrieked: “Who’s 
the hound? I'll kill him with my bare 
hands. Any papers found in my camp he 
planted there. It’s a lie! I never stabbed 
Canwell.” 

With a low laugh of triumph the 
sealer advanced the pistol an inch and 
with the other hand pushed one of the 
reward bills across the table. “Read 
that,” he commanded. “ ‘One thousand 
dollars reward for information leading 
to the arrest and conviction of the man 
who shot Robert Canwell to death some- 
time in the .ast week in October,’ and so 
on. The bills purposely contain a mis- 
statement of fact. Canwell was killed 
with a knife, and twice you’ve spoken of 
it. Twice you’ve correctly stated how 
he was killed, although only Regan, the 
coroner, the sheriff and a few others 
knew the truth. How did you know he 
was knifed when the posters say he was 
“hot ?” 

Bane gnawed his under lip furiously. 
Suddenly throwing aside all restraint, 
he yelled: “Well, he was spoiling my 
game and planning to send me to prison. 
I killed him, jest as I'll knife ye—ye 
hound. Ye’ve got the goods on me here 
—but ye ain’t got the proof back to 
Regan yet.” 

With the last word he ducked and 
lunged under the table, the exploding 
automatic ripping a furrow down the 
back of the heavy mackinaw. 

The scaler fell back against the wall, 
still erect, but held motionless by the 
table pressing against him. The situa- 
tion was most peculiar and held a threat 
of death over each. 

The table, jammed against the scaler’s 
chest, extended over and masked the out- 
stretched right arm and hand, rendering 
the pistol useless. 

“Lafond! Bingo!” his muffled voice 
called, as he felt the ponderous impact 
of Bane’s efforts registering on his chest. 

The Frenchman crawled from beneath 
the bunk and Bingo darted in through 
the door. 

The man called Bingo deftly clicked 
handcuffs about the brawny wrists be- 
fore Bane could fight them off. “Now 
truss up his legs while I shift to warmer 
clothes. Lafond, the officer and I start 
early in the morning to take him out. 
Till you hear from Regan you’re to run 
the camp.” 

Bane spoke but once while being made 
fast, and then it was to execrate: “To 
think of that low hound of a loafer being 
a detective!” 

Bingo grinned cheerfully. 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
FROM WHEREVER YOU ARE 


SEND FOR 
LEAFLET 
“BANKING 


BY MAIL.” 


ALLOT- 
MENTS 


ACCEPTED 


THE SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS 
74 Wall St., New York 


CHARTERED 1829 -:- 


INTEREST 
BEGINS 
AS SOON 


AS YOUR 
DEPOSIT 
REACHES 


US 


ASSETS OVER $100,000,000.00 


THE O°’HARE 


E world’s greatest shooting records 
made by the U. S. Springfield rifie 
is largely due to the use of this 

micrometer. In changing elevations each 
“click” 1 inch for each 100 yards of 
range; correct 
measurements 
of half inch are 
also given on 
this micrometer. 
Price, $5.00. 
Icarry a large 
line of Tele- 
scopes of the 
best, and price 
reasonable. I 
also keep a full lire of A. G. Parker’s rods 
—every article Parker makes for riflemen. 
His best .30-caliber Steel Core Celluloid 
Swivel and Ball-Bearing Handles with 
Jag Tip, price, $1.90. Jointed, same price. 
.30-caliber button handle Celluloid Jag 
or Tip, price, $1.50. .22-caliber, same 


P. J. OOHARE 
552 Irvington Ave., So. Orange, N. J. 


MICROMETER 


rod, Jag or Tip, with Brush, price, $1.50. 
Parker famous Ball-Bearing Handle 
UDLIKA, extra long, with Jag Tip, price, 
$1.75. .22-caliber Pistol Rods, Button or 
Ball-Bearing Handles, Jag or Tip with 
Brush, price, 
$1.50. 38-465, 
same price. 
Creedmore 
Targets and 
Standard 
American, 25- 
ring Target 
(known as the 
German Ring 
Target) and the 
International Dewar Match, 25-, 50-, and 
100-yards, in stock. All makes of .22- 
caliber ammunition. Service .30-caliber 
ammunition also reduced. .30-caliber does 
splendid shooting up to 200 yards. Pasters 
in stock. Cleaning patches, all calibers. 
Send for my No. 7 Illustrated Catalogue 


Quality and Satisfaction Running Mates 


For quality that means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 
For style that’s right up to the minute—for good sound 
value that saves you money—you want 


B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 to $39.75 
MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


The Bieber-Kaufman Co. ricntn street, s. x. Washington, D. C. 
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| Leatherneck Lampoons 
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The Guardian of U.S.Property + By Fellowes 


AMILITARY [RIES To Loox AS 
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STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway New York 


The Mark of Quality 


Socony Products 


Illuminating Oils 
Lubricating Oils and Greases 
Gasoline and Motor Oils 
Fuel Oil 
Asphaltums, Binders and Road Oils 
Paraffine Wax and Candles 


Lamps, Stoves and Heaters 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cities of 


Japan Siam Straits Settlements Australasia 
China India Netherlands India Turkey 
Indo-China Philippine Islands South Africa Syria 


Bulgaria 
Greece 
Jugoslavia 
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You are very wise man... 


But no occult power 1S needed to tell that ee 


the cigarette he has chosen is significant. 


CAMELS 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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